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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held pt 
Ko. 17 Teukiji, on Wednesday, Oct. 18, at 4 Fm. 

The Rev. D.C, Greene, p. p., occupied the Chair. The miuntes 
of the last meeting were read and approved. The Corresponding 
Secretary announced the election of Rev. C. E. Mice of Tikyé to 
Ordinary membership and that of Harrington Putnam, Esy., of 
New York, to life membership in the Soeiety. 

. Dr. Divers brought forward his motion to amend Art, XII of 
the Constitution by changing the date of the annual Meeting from 
Jone to November. After some remarks from Dr. Divers the 
Amendment was put to a vote and carried. 

Iv. J. N. Seymour then made his’ proposed amendment to 
Art. VI of the Constitution, by which the life composition payment 
Of non-resident members was changed from $16 to $20. Mr. Garrett 
Droppers moved to amond this proposition by eubstitating for $20 
the words 16 gold or 3 guineas, Dr. Divers eopported this motion, 
which wns accepted by Dr. Seymour os a substitute for his 
Amendment, and upon belng pot to vote the motion in thia 
gubstituted form was carried. 

Mr. Percival Lowell was then called upon to read his paper 
entitled * Esoteric Shintéism: Troof of its Shinto Origin.” In this 
paper the author gave a continuation of the same general subject 
n# that treated by him in the last session of the Society. 

The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Lowell for his contribution, 
eharacterized the subject aa one which was of as great interact to 
those who hid been long in Japan as to those who had only 
recently come. Mr. Lowell seemed to the Chairman to attribute 
oversmuch impersouality to the Jnspancse people, and attention was 
called to the fact that they were deficient in the power of combing- 
tion—an indication of possible excessive individualism. 

In answer to this Mr. Lowell sid that such inability on the 
part of the Japanese seemed to him mther to prove bis view. A 
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keen eense of personality in his judgment went alang with the 
powor to combine. 

Mr. White asked a question about the etynology of the word 
torfi, He alzo desired to know whether Mr. Lowell assigned the 
forii to Shinti, to which the answer was that a very similar 
thing was to be found in Cores. Mr. White alao suggested that 
the Shinin Shinté might mean mysterious or unknowable, although 
the meaning given to it by Mr. Lowell was the more common. 

With renewed thanks te the author of the paper tho Chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned, 





A General Meeting of tha Asintic ‘Hociety was beld at No. 17 
Tankiji on Wednesday, Novernbor Sth, at 4 pix. The President was 
in the chair. The minutes of the last mecting were read and approved. 

It was announced from the Couneil that Dr. L. Serrurier of 
Lerden bad been elected a life momber of the Society, and that 
a gift of several books and pamphlets had been received from 
Dr. P. Mayet. 

The President called upon the Corresponding Secretary to 
read a paper entitled “ The Hi-No-Marn, or National Flag of 
Inpan," written by W. G. Aston, Eeq. Enlarged coples of thd 
iustrations of this paper were disployed at the meeting. 

The Chairman, in the name of the Society, thanked Mr. Aston 
for his suggestive paper and Mr. Longford for reading it, . He: 
said that it was interesting to know that the Inpanese flag, though 
modern in some things, was yet old in idea. He bad seen 
in a temple at Uji much the same kind of fing aa the 
Hi-no-maru, only it hod Boddhist characters on it, Some 
might be disposed to say that Mr. Aston’s derivation of the 
present flag wax far-fetched, that Japan was the “Land of the 
Rising Sun,” anil therefore nothing could be more natural than 
for Japan to choose the sun for her national ensign ; buy the 
Chairman thought Mr, Aston'a theory correct. The crow and 
the enn were often pletured together in Japanese art. Among 
mitiy emblems drawn by Japan from China, that of the rising 
gun had survived. Aa to the suggestion that the imperial crest 
is not really a chrysanthemum, but the sun with ita rays, the 
Chairman could not speak, but be hoped that some members: 
of the Socloty might Investigate the matter and thus gratify Mr. 
Aston's desire for more light upon this subject. 
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Mr. Milne thought there was too much tendency to refer 


everything to China, For bimeslf, he preferred the simple and 


obviuus explanation of the sun and the chrysanthemum. Nothing, 
be thought, could be more natnral or appropriate for Japan to 
adopt os national emblems. He saw mo cause to go to China 

The Cheirman remarked that even the Japanese word for 
ebrysanthemum, which is kik, is Chinese, but we should have to 
go to botanists to learn what waa the native country of this 
flower. 

Mr. Longfurd then read a summary, which had been prepared 
by the Chairman, of a paper on “ Ma-Twan-Lin'a Account of Japan 
wp to A. D. 1200, including the Japanese chronicles as written 
down for the Chinese by the Jnpaness in A. D. 1000," written by 
E. H. Farker, Eaq. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chairman, after expressing 
his sense of the value of the paper and the thanks of the meeting 
to the Corresponding Secretary for reading it, commented upon 
the undesigned cuincidences between the account of the Japanese 
as given by the Chinese historian and that which we lave from other 
sources, Thos we know that in early times the hair was worn loose, 
that no plates were used for food, but only large leaves, that shins 
were used as clothing, and that it was the custom to sing and dance 
at fonerals. Some of the customs mentioned continue even. to 
the present day, as for instance cormorant fishing may still be 
witnessed at Gifu. Other statements of the history are confirmed 
by the survival of customs in isolated places, such as Loochoo, 
Where ithe lower classes are even at present forbidden to wear gold 
and silver ornaments and where tattooing of the hands and arms 
may still be sen, 

Mr. Miloe remarked that nothing of the history of Japan 
seemed to be given, but only an secount of its manners and custome, 
to which tho Chairman replied that there was much history in the 
paper itself, but that be bad been compelled to omit it from the 
sUMMAry. 

Tt was remarked that Ago-san waa mentioned, wherecpon 
Mr. Milne said that it was the voleano with the oldest history of 
any in Japan, The Chairman added that thie waa becatse it wae 
the farthost west 

Ié was asked whether the Alnu were named in the history. 
The Chairman replied that they were, and it was also stated that 
they were hairy men with long beards and had been taken from 





Japan to Chinn. Whether the name Aino was used in the 
original the Chairman did not know, bot this could be learned by 
reference to the book itself, which as a standard Chinese work 
contd probably he obtained in Tokyo. © 

Mr. Droppers ealled attention to the divekgeet tpluion which 
observers formed of the Japanese people. In the Chronicles of 
Ma-Twan-Lin the Japanese wore spoken of as a people peacefully 
inclined and easily governed, yet we know thot their history is 
fnll of bloody internal wars and many snthorities have spoken 
of them as a warlike people. 

The Chairman soggested that possibly a people might he 
easily governed ond fond of war at thesame time. However 
that migit be it waa to be noted that those who had been 
longest in Japan were slowest in passing sweeping verdicts concerning 
the Japanese people. : 

The meeting then adjourned. 





A General Meeting of the Asintio Society was beld nt Noi? - 
~ Deukiji, on Wednesday, January 17th, 154, at 4-ra., with the 
President in the Obair. 

The minutes of the last mecting:were read and approved. 

It was announced irom the Connell that Profesor Michel 
Revon of Toky, Samuel Toke, Esq., of Tokyd, and F. Hy Cornes, 
Exq., of Kobe, had been elected to ordinary membership, and that 
Rev. Clay MacCauley had been elected as a member of the Council 
in place of Rev. W. L. Lawrance, who bad left Japan. 

Professor Garrett Droppers then read a paper on ‘a Saban 
Credit Agsociation and its Founder,” 

In. toe discussion lolluwing the reailing of ihe paper the 
President asid that to him the founder of the Hotokusha seemed 
a sort of early Japanese socinlist: Mr. Mnctnnley stated 
that he considered there were many instructive leasona for the 
‘Present in thie atoly of past Japanese social conditions, © It 
showed how buman nutare was esséntinily the ame throughout 
the world and that reformers, in whatever situation or country 
placed. advocated certain necessary human relqtions as ite 
comiltiona of n true society. 

Mr. Longford remarked how his attention. had beet yo 
dalled to the existenwe of such a man as Ninomiyn by. the 
notorious Somes gcandal of net simmer. In a carnal inquiry 
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which he had made how it was possible that so rhoch wealth 
had been lodged in a ¢inglé family, ‘no Japanese student bad 
. replied, “Oh yes, the family is very rich, because their estates 
were mannged by the reformer, Ninomiya.” ~ Mr. Lobgford then 
read an interesting note prepared by himeelf, 
Mr, Tison and Dr. Divers, who also took part in the discussion, 
inquired nbout the general infloonce exercised by the Association, 
To o question asked by Mr. Talt as to how many members 
of the azzociation were farmers, Mr. Droppers replied that nearly 
all were of the farming claas. 
The President returned the thanka of the Society to Mr. d 
Droppers for his valoable paper and to Mr. Longford for his ‘ 
note, after which the meeting adjourned. 








Under the auspices of the Asiatic Society, Profeseor Milne 
delivered o lecture at the Poblice Ball in Yokohama, February 
29, 1894, on “ Movements of the Farth's Crast.” “3 

Mr.. Jen Troup, who presided, said it wae quite unnecessary F 
Sor him to introduce Prof. Milne to a Yokobama audience. His 
nome was as familinr amonget them as abhonschold word. (Hear, 
hear.) He was connected in their minds ‘with phenomena 
relating to earthquakes very moch as the Clerk of the Weather 
wos connected with another set of phenomena, They sometimes h. 
epoke of scientists of Europe making a science ; Profescor Milne —— 
had made the science of “Seismology "all “his own; for they 
mipht with justice say he had more than any other man made hi 
that science. It was with regard ite this selence that he wal , 
to address them that night, and he was sure they .were all 
very glad to see him. 

Profeasor. Milos, who was cordially received, stated at the 
outset that it was not his Intention to speak on the subject of 
earthquakes; he woold only mention them incidentally. He 
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wanted to prove to them that they were all moving. He did not 3 
mean to aay that they were all rocking about—that would be very a 
wrong: Bot that thiroom was being tified ap. <All over the world ey. 
this tilting went on every day, ond after the tilting things ‘ 
came: back to their upright position, There waa a pmisatory — . 
movement going on. In the land na in the ocean there wos at. 
a swell, am undulation, going on, It was too slight for —, 
them to distinguish it, but with instruments they defected the tua’ 
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movements, and could have no doubt on the subject. He wanted 
to start with certain hypotheses which perhaps they might not 
believe, ond certain facts which they wonld believe. He wanted 
to argue from what they deduced when they saw a series of 
phenomena which more or less graduated one from another. 
He believed everybody would secept the statement that peat was 
derived from moss and coal from wood. He wanted to show thom 
the gradations in the subject under consideration from one stage bo 
another. Those gradations were exemplified in the theory of 
evolution—in Darwin's theory, To begin with be must goa long 
way back. Experiments had been made in various. parts of the 
world—everywhere between the arctic regions and the equater—to 
determine the rate at which heat incrensed na they descended 
beneath the wurlace of the earth; and the general result waa that 
after they passed a certain depth there was a gradual incronse in 
the heal the further they wont. So that a short distance below 
the surlace—from one to four miles—the beat would be intense, 
Let it be granted, then, that the deeper they went the beat 
became greater nnd greater, For the purpose of illustration he 
tight liken the oarth to a ten-pot covered by a cozy, Even with a 
cozy the beat of a teapot became gradually less; and so in the aam# 
way the earth was losing its heat, and the crust was contracting. 
Then came the question, could that crust support itself? To 
obtain an answer, let them ask the further question, could an arch 
of granite, eay of eight, or if they liked eighty miles, suppor itself, 
Without going into figures he thought they might necept it that it 
could not. If that was the ene, how could they expect the crust 
of the whole earth to be celf-supporting. It was illustrated by the 
wrinkles in the peeling of an orange, the wrinkles in the fleah of 
& man whe had grown old, and the wrinkles in a coat which wna 
too large for the wearer. Therefore, in the same way, the crust 
ef the earth being unable to support itself, some parts were going 
down and some going up. This bad been going on fot all geological 
time, and so the hills—the Rockies, the Grampians, and the 
Scandinarvians—hai their beginning. Geological developments were 
divided into three periods, primary, secondary, and tertiary, and the 
Grampian Mountains were duo to the first of the movements of the 
world's crust. Having explained the geological formation of these 
mountains, the Professor remarked that he was not going into the 
mountain histury of various parts of the world, The Alps and 
Himalayas, what were they ?—like most young things, stuck up; 
they belonged to the tertiary period. They musi not judge the age 
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of @ mountain or a person by the height. (Langhter) Now from 
tertiary times let them come to historical times, It was langage 
suspected that there were changes in’ the coast lines of some coun- 
tries, The Swedish Government suspected this and marked rocks 
along their coast. Years after those marks wore examined, anid 
it was found that while the northern part of the country was going up 
the southern part was going down. In Europe—in fact in all 
countries in all parts of the world—they got evidence of subsidence 
and elevation. Within half a mile of the spot they wore then in 
such evidence was to be found. In the cliffs beneath them they 
would find berings of shells ten or twelve feet above high. 
water mark. Further down the bay they would find the shells etill 
there, The ground had been lifted up, and he did not think 
that lifting took place many years ago, because the rock was 
very suft and wore away quickly. He believed the shells were 
thera pot more than filly years ego. He waa of opinion 
that they were rising one inch a year. He knew places where 
they could not walk some years ago but where they could walk 
on dry ground to-vlsy. Some people told him that this wns 
due to an accumulation of shingle; bot be found rock there. They 
“could get abundant testimony around the eastern coast of Japan of 
elevation going on. If they read historical works they would find 
that places which were once covered with water were now dry land. 
Asin Sweden, this had happened within the memory of men still 
living. So there might-ba traced a connection of movement from 
the earliest period to the present time. Then, they might ask, were 
not these movements etill going on T Was not the Empire of Japan, 


for instance, still growing ? It seemed to him that the growth ought. 


to be easily measurable. He had reason to believe that they were 
being tilted on thet spot; he knew that Tékyd was elevated up to 
three or four o'clock in-the morning and then subsided, If might be 
asked, how wns this determined ? Well, the ordinary surveyor's 
leveller was of no use for the purpose. Foji had been measured 


by orery known system, and in each case the result wus different.. 


Nobody knew thea height of any mountain to fifty fect, and yet they 
were told at-school that Mount Everest wa 29,007 feet high. He 
took the beat astronomical levels he could get; and after two years’ 
experiments the sensible idea occurred to him, why not try two 
levels parallel. He did so, and they went in opposite directions. 
(Laughter,) At times when typhoons were blowing they could see 
the bubble of the Jevel pulsating; and this gave the idea that at 


certain times there was a sort of ocean-like wwell passing over: 
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the centre of the earth, That was the only thing be learnt 
from the levels: He mode experiments with a variety of instru: 

ments, one being a sort of pendulum, which with a microscope 
waa seen to be moving; bat there was nothing self-recording 
about it, Professor Milne next deecribed at length an instrament 
resembling the boom of a chip, for recording the earth tremors, 
by which photography is brought into use for the purpose af 
recording the movements. Another (instrument in use at 
Kamakora was also described, in connection with which photography 
is used nos the recording agent. As {lowtrating the sensitive 
mature of the instrument, he said he had one fixed on a 
stone colunin in his house; and so sensitive was it that 
if one leant upon one aide of the column the instroment recorded 
the pressure; in fact he could weigh a man to 14 |bs, by his 
sitting on one side of the solid colamm., They might sak him, 
ag oe American gentleman did recenily, * But what is the good 
of it?" and be would have to reply, “ There ore no doliare in 
it—at present." He could only anewer as dit Foraday when a 
elmilar question was put to him with regard to lis observations 
with « copper dise on a magnet" What is the good of a baby?" 
They conld never tell what the baby would become; bot from 
Fariday's discovery resulted motors and the inenndeseent 
light. He did not know what good would come of the 
instrument he had described. It recorded a daily tide—a tide 
which was too big for lonar effecta. What it was due to he did not 
know; but there it was. It also showed that districts of the earth's 
surface could be used as barometers, It waa indifferent to the 
ehaking due to stregt traffic and trains and recorded only wave 
Tmovements. The other day two instruments at Kamakura recorded 
a wave disturbance which lasted mare than two hours; they often 
lasted an hour. Professor Paschwitz, of Potedam, was enpared 
in similar work; aud in hia observatory me Withelmsharen recorded 
the great earthquake in Japan. Thos the instrament determined 
the rate at which earthquakes travelled, but if asked what eas. the 
good of that he must-reply that he did not know. He was glad to eay 
he had attracted thea attention. of Lord Kelvin, from whom he liad 
received n very pleasing letter. It seemed to him that earthquakes 
were due te crumpling of the earth's crust; it bent until it could bend 
no more and then the ersck came. The earthquake of 18th inst, ap- 
peared to indicate n bending in this district. Three hours before the 
earthquake came his instrument recorded an abnormal disturbance. 
If that happened nguin—alihough he did not know thot it was an 
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advantage to know when earthquakes were coming; perhaps not. 
He was not entisfied, however, that he could predict earthquakes. 
If they could sce the interior of the earth, be believed they would 
see nothing to trouble them; these.tremors, in his opinion, were 
merely surface phenomena. So far he was not satisfied with the resulta 
obtained, beoause they could not make good observations on alluvial 
plains. He believed hia instrument would be of nasistance to aatro- 
nomers : and it was probable that it would also be found of value in 
saving life from gas explosions in minos, In England the law 
required that when there was o fall of the barometer ndditional 
ventilation should be provided, The mine owners were dissatisfied 
with thie regulation, and he symputhieed with them, beeanse he be- 
lieved that the dangers of gas explosions increased when these tremors 
came, and did not depend upon the rise or fall of the barometer. 
In conclusion, Profesaor Milne sald he was annoyed when anyone 
spoke to him about earthquakes. There were far more important 
and more interesting movements going on, and he believed that in 
a few years’ time they would see moch more attention given to a 
study of the earth's movements, (Applawse). 

Mr. Troup, in thanking Professor Milne for his interesting 
lecture, said their ideas had to be modified, ran man like Mr. Milne 
made things clear to thom. He was yet in the prime of life, and they 
hoped be might be long preserved to continue these studies and 
observations. He ought aleo to thank the Connell of the Asiatic 
Society,in the name of those present, for having arranged that 
lecture. It wos a long time since the Society thonght of Yokohama, 
and he hoped the suecesa of that gathering worl induce them to 
arrange another before long. (Applanse). 


— 





A General Meeting of the Asintic Soclety was beld at the 
rooms of the Sooiety, No. 17 Taukiji, April 11, 1894, nt 4 rst. 

The President was in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

tt was announced trom the Council that M. Maurice Courant 
of Tokyd had been elected an ordinary member and George D. 
Morgan, Eaq., of New York, a life member of the Society. Mr. 
James Troup then read his paper on the “Possible Origin of 
the Water-wheel of Japan.” 

The President thanked Mr. Tromp in behalf of the Soviety 
for his interesting paper, and expressed the opinion that Tyler 
sintes that the origin of the water-wheel fz lost in the mist of 
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Dr, Divers remarked that there might be separate origins to 
go useful and simple a thing os the water-wheel. 1t may nlso have 
been imported into Japan from China. 4 propos of a remark made 
by the author that he had never seen the beattari osed for any 
purpose except pounding rice, Mr. Mason stated that be had seen 
the mame contrivance used in Kinshin for pounding lime. 

Mr. FP. H. Trevithick followed by reading extracts from his 
paper on the “ Railways of Japan." = 

In opposition to the opinion expressed in the paper that it 
would now be best for Japan to continue using the secepted narrow 
gouge of 8 ft. G in. Mr. MaoCanley remarked that in his opinion 
Japan would profit by at once adopting the sinndard guage. Only 
18%, of the land of Japan waa under cultivation, and the milway 
system of the country was sill in ite infancy. Consequently, by 
adopting the standard guage wow a great saving could be effected 
in future. 

Dr., Divera remorkel on the cffect of milway building in 
stimulating scientific training among the Japanese, The early 
railways bad been all planned by foreigners. Since then, however, 
the Japanese had made such progress that now they were building all 
their own railways. They had excellent facilities j in all the sciences 
naturally connected with rmilway construction. 

Tt was further remarked that the unpunctusl habits of the 

Japanese were gradually being modified through the influence of 
-The President thanked Mr. Trevithick for his valuable papar, 
after which the Society adjourned. 





A Genera] Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No, 17 
*Teukiji, Jone 20, at 4 r.u., the President occupying the Chair, 

The minntes of the Inst meeting were read and approved. 

It was anuounced from the Council that the Hev.. Walter 
Weston of Kobe, Joseph KR. Herod, Eeq., of Tikyi, and Baron 
@'Ancthan of Takyd were elected to ordinary membership, 

The President also announced the receipt of Jndian:Museum 
Notes from the Government Bureau, Calcutta, for the library, 

Mr. Garrett Droppera then read a paper on the “* Population of 

Japan during the Tokugawa Period." 

The President, after thanking Mr. Droppers for his valuable 

paper, remarked upon the importance of better medical knowledge 
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and practice, a one of the canses promoting the increase of 
population. In the early days of the present era people pitted 
with small-pox were to be seen in all parts of the country. By 
means ‘of vaccination this disease had been almost extinguished. 

In regard to infanticide, Dr. Greene stated that the pmctice wns 
very common in some parts of Japan, especially the south- 
western part. He hod been told that in Satsuma it was considered 
no distourtesy to ask the parents at the birth of a child whether 
they intended to rearit. He also romarked that he had been shown 
places where, it was sald, children were exposed. 

Dr. Seymour expressed o doubt as to the nccuracy of statistic 
in Japan, e«pecially in the earlier portion of the Meiji era, At that 
time a prejudice existed in the minds of the people ngninst 
anewering the questions of census takers, and he thought that 
frequently the answers given to officials were wrong. To this it was 
replied that mistakes were probably made, but that they would to 
come extent offset each other. Since 1871, when the firet census 
was taken, the birth rate and denth rte were normal in Japan. As 
the census was confessedly accurate at present, there was to reason 
for doubting the substantial neeuracy of the earlier yeors, as the 
percentage of increase waa, on the whole, steady from the beginning. 

Dr, Divers wished to emphasize what he considered the capital 
point of the papet, namely, the difference in the spirit of freedom 
between the Tokugawa period and the present. In the old regime 
the people were bound by rigid customs and tyrannical laws; 
in the modern period they had thrown off many useles# restraints 
and felt the influence of liberty. Hence he thought the natoral 
increase of population. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society wae held ot No. 17 
Teukiji, on Wednesday, Oct, 17, 1694, at 4 rw. 

The Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. D, C. Greene, ocoupied the 
chair, The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Tt was announced from the Council that Dr. W. P. Wesselhe 
of Bosion, U. 5. A., and Rev. ©. M. Severance, of Kyito, w 
Wenckstern and Ralph S. Paget, Eaq., all of Tokyd, were elected 




















Vi MUSITES OF MEETINGS. 





A paper was then read on the “ Daikoknu Mai Ballads.” In 
: the absence of the anihor, Lafradio Hearn, Eeq., the paper was 
» Fead by Dr, Augustus Wool. 
At the close of the paper the Chairman thanked Dr. Wood for 
reading it. A discussion arose as to the meaning of the words 
Daikoku Mai. The probable explanation was that they were Intend- 
- ed to signify the dance, Maj, of Daitokn, as the latter enters on the 
scene with bien to recite the story of the ballads, 

Mr. Mason remarked upon the gront. similarity of nearly all 
a, Japanese ballad literature, The Deikoku ballada seemed ta hays 
the esrential motive of the ordinary Gideyw, Their enormous 
A was one thing, and they nearly all treated of misfortune, leprony, 
ee and blindness. | 
, The Chairman spake of the novelty of the subject. In late 
years no paper had been contributed to the Transactions concerning 
ballads of folk lore, and he hoped that the present paper would be 








followod by. others in the same field. 
7 The meeting then adjourned. 
i ANNUAL MEETING. 
'[* 
sh. The Annual Meeting of the Asintic Society was held at Ho. 17 


Tsukiji, on Wednesday, Nov. 14, ot 4 pow. 

The Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene, ocenpied the 
ehair. 

After the preliminary business of the meeting was settled, the 
Chairman called upon the Kev, Arthur Licyd to read his paper on 
the * Development of Japanese Buddhiam.” 

The author stated that as the entire paper was too long to be 
read in full, he had extracted the substance of the paper in n low 
pages, which he proceeded to give, He also read o poem upon the 
‘ite of Nichiren. 

Upon the conclusion of the reading the Chairman thanked 
the writer in behalf of the Society for his interesting contribution. 
In the study of Japanese religions, he remarked, we find a key 
to many of the characteristics of the Japanese nation, No 
other department of investigation throws eo much light upon certain 
obscure elements of Japanese life, nor can the religious situation of 

@ the present time be understood unless we carefully study their past 
religions life, 
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ANNUAL MEETING. XVI 


The regular business of the annual méeting, was: next taken up. 
The Recording Secretary for Tékyé read the annual report of the 
society os follows: 

- “ The work of the Society has been earried forward auocesafully, 
though without special incident, during the session just closing. 

“At the Inst meeting of the previous session an mmenmdmnent to 
the Constitution was made whereby the annun!l meeting was changed 
from June to November. On account of thik alterstion the present 
session has proved to be of unusual length, The number of general 
meetings held during the year Lave been eight: in October and 
November, 1408, and in January, February, April, June, October and 
November, 1604. The February meeting was held in Yokohama. 

“During the year there has been a satisfactory growth of the 
membership of the Society. Twelve ordinary and five life members 
were aided to the roll. 

“Through death and other causes the Society hos snffered 
Eeverely during the year. The death of H. E. Hogh Fraser deprived 
the Society of a valued member. The Society aleo regrets the loss 
of ite honorary member, the distinguished philologist, Dr. William 
Dwight Whitney, of New Haven, Conn,, U.S.A. In the death af 
Prof. W. 8. Liscomb the Society has"lost an esteemed member and 


councilor. The departore of Prof. Alexander Tison for America 


has deprived the Society of his highly appreciated services os 
secretary of the Society. In the place of Dr. Whitney, Major Juhn 
Wesley Powell, Director of the Ethnologicel Bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institute, has been elected honorary member of the 
Bociety. 

* The finances of the Society show a prosperous condition of 
Bffnire, though there ia danger that the balance in band may be 
easily reduced in ithe future on secount of the rule relating to the 
composition of members’ dues. The present balance for the seasion 
sbows an increase of over 600 yen above the balance pf Inst session. 
The Treasnrer’s report has been kindly audited by Messrs. Trevithick 
ond Duer, The Transactions of the Society continue to have an 
incrensing sale, 

“ There were in all nine papers read doring the session, the titles 
of which are given in Appendix A. This record ia an excellent one 
when we remember how the Society haa been handicapped by the 
departure of officers and members during the year. Japan still 
offers many an unworked mine to the investigator, and it is to ba 
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XVill ANNUAL MEETING. 


hoped that the Socigty will show ita usefulness in the fotore still 
more than in the past by bringing to light some of the hidden 
treasures.” 

This report was duly accepted by the Society, after which ihe 
Treasurer and Librarian also read their annual reporte. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of the officers for the 
coming year, The following was the result of the olection;: 
President, Rev. Dr. D, C. Greene. 


Soe rd _ (J. H. Longford, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents {5-1 J rear hae 


Corresponding Secretary, Garrett Droppers, Fisq. 
| ae (W. J. 8. Shand, Eeq., for Yokohama. 
Recording Secretary | Garrett Droppers, Esq., for Tokyo. 


Treasurer, Dr. J. N, Seymour, 
Librarian, Rev. W. J. White. 
Couneil: B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 
Dr. E. Divers. 
7. Milne, Fay. 
W. B. Mason, Esq. 
R. Masnjima, Esq. 
Clay MacCauley, Esq. 
A. Wood, Easy. 
M. Courant, Esq. . 
©. Koil, Exq. 
M. Wyckoff, Eoq. 
The metting adjourned at 5.30 pw. 


Arrexnarz A. 


List of Papers, ete., during the Session 1604-4 

“ Esoteric Shintoiem: T'roof of its Shinto Origin,” by Porcival 
Lowell, Esq. 

“The Hi-No-Marn, or National Flag of Japan,” by W. G. 

* Ma Twan Lin's Account of Japan,” by E. H. Parker, Exq, 

“A Japanese Co-operative Credit Association and its Founder," 
by Garrett Droppers, Fag. 

“ Movements of the Earth's Crust: A Lectare," by John Milne, 

“A Possible Origin of the Water-wheel,” by James Trou, 
Esq. 
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ANSUAL MEETING. 


“The Railways of Japan," by F. H. Trevithick, Esq. 


KIX 


“ Population of Jspan During the Tokugawa Period,” by Garret 


Droppers, Esq. 


* The Daikoku Mai Ballads,” by Lafondio Hearn, Esq. 
« Development of Japanese Buddhism,” by Rev. Arthur 


Lloyd. 





Arrexnm EB. 


Tux Hox, Tneastumn ox Accouxr wrru toe Astattc Soctetr or 


Jarax ron tHe Sevexteex Moxtas Expres Ocr. Slet, 184. 
Du, 

To Balance from Last Year 1. 40 se se we we $2,246.51 
» Entrance Fees 2. se se fe fe ee ee we Bo.00 
» Yearly Subscriptions .. .. +s se +s ne we aS ea | 
» Non-Resident Life Subscriptions .. «. «+ «« 127.08 
» Hesident Life Subscriptions .. «2 «= os «@ 105.00 
. Bale of Transactions 1. ss oss es oe oe oe TheH. BD 
os Interest at Bank... 2.0 ue fe fee ee eee BS 4H 





| 4 4950.18 








: Cr. 

By Messrs. Meiklejohn & Co. for Printing, etc. .. eo» 5. u76.84 
ea Hakubunsha, for Stationary, ele. os =e + oe G25 
» Mr. Droppere's Translators .. «+ «5 «= «= 60,00 
,», Rent of No. 17 Teukiji for Two Years .. «. «- ii) CK) 
-{ [ustrations (for Transactions) .. ++ +» 102.05 
a4 Insurance. . ne nh =a a 2 7 = = 75.00 
» Expenses of officers of Council.. «. «+ «2 «= 81.42 

$1485.21 
Balance 
In H &, 3. B. Cor, as Fixed Dep, p. $1286.26 ) 
Ml Cor. Act. 1411.86 - 770.07 
Yi Sandia ot reunaber. 72.86) ~~ 
$4,250,18 
E. & F. 0. 
Tikva, Nov., 1504. 
J. N, Sevwoce, 
: Hon, Treas. 
Correct. 
Yerxn Deen, 


F. H. Tarvirlice. 
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 Areenpee C. 


Feet. Of Excite 


sea Academy of Natural Sclunces, Philadephia; Proceedings, 
AF American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
“ Geographical Soviety, Sew York; Bulletin and 
Journal. 
* Oriental Society, New Haven ; Journal. 
Aunalen des K. K. Natur Hist. Hofmuseum, Wien. 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
London, 
Anthropologische Gesellachaft in Wien; Mitheilongen. 
= Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal and Proceedings. — 
oars . Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. 
= * Batayiasch, Genootechap ; Notulen. Tidjschritt, Verhandlunges. 
Boston Society of Natoral History Proceedings. , 
Buddhist Text Society of Indian; 88} Jour Bazaar st... 
Caleutia. r 
Bureuu of Ethnolgy, Annual Report; Washington. 
« 4 Edneation, Circulars of Information; Washington. 
Canadian Institate, Turonto ; Proceedings and Report. x 
Ching Review; Hongkong. 
“ Chinese Recorder ; Shanghai. 


* Gosmoe: di Guido Cora, Turin. " 
Druteche Gesellachaft fur Rater und Vilkerkande Ostasiens, Tokyo; 
Mitheilongen. 


Geological Survey of India; Records. 

" Gcoographieal and Natura! History Survey of Canada. 

. Handolemuseum, Wien, 

Harvard University, Muaseum of Comparative Zoology; Bulletin, 
Papers, ete. 

Imperial Husian Geographical Society ; ; Bulletin and Report. 
“ Boeiety of the Friends of Natural Science (Moscow) 

Section of Anthropology and Ethnography; ‘Tran- 

“de Geogyaphia de Lisboa, Boletin ; Lisbon. 

. Imperial University of Japan, College of Science; Journal. 


2 Japan Society ; London. , 
in’ sail Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. : 
a Johns Hopkins University Publications, Laltimore. 





Stan acat conn: Aovalee et Revae, ete. 
Ocsterreichischee Monatetchirift fir den Orient. 
Observatorio Meteorologico, Monte Video, 
Otto Harowitz, Esq. 
Peking Oriental Society ; Transactions. — 
| sae tent Woes Great Britain; Journal, ete. 
;“ Bombay Branch; Journal. 
coll, anion s as Ceylon Branch; Journal and Proceed- 
ings, 
Ae AEA 8 ot: China Branch; Journal. 
i ae Striit4 Branch’; Journal. 
« Dublin Society; Selentifie Transactions, 
“ Geographical Soviety ; Proceedings. mr 
* Society, London ; Proceedings. : 
“  « of Edinburgh: Proceedings. fs 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C; Report, etg. ' 
Sociedad Georgéfioa de Madrid ; Boletin. 
Bociité de Géographie; Bulletin ot Compe Tienda des Séances, e 
' Park —- 
“  d'Anthropologle de Paris ; Bulletis et Mémoires. 
“ -Neuchatelolse de Géogiaphie, Bulletin ; Neuchatel. 
‘Sydney, Council of Edacation ; Report, 
‘The Library, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, (P. 0. Box . 
100,) U. 8. A. 
United States Gieologicenl Survey. 
“4 # Department of Agriculture, 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Hoxonary Mewnens. 


Aleock, x.c_e., Bir Rutherford, Athenmam Club, London, England. 

Arnold, scat, Sir Edwin, Daily Telegraph (jifice, London, 
E 

Aston, c.a.o., W. G., Woodlands, Seaton, Devon, England. 

Day, Prof. Geo. E., Yale College, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 

Edkina, p»., Rey, Joseph, Shanghai, 

Franks, Sir Wollaston, British Museum, London, 

Hannen, Sir K., H. B. M. Consul General, Shanghai, 

Hepburn, ».0., 1.n., J, C., $44, Williams Street, East Orange, New 


Jersey, U. 8. A. . 
Norkensjild, Baron A., Stockholm, Sweden. 3 
Powell, Major J. W., Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. G.. 

U. B.A. 


Hein, Prof, J. J., Bonn-am-Rhein, Germany, 
Satow, c.u.0,, Ernest M., British Legation, Tokyd, Japan, 
Wade, x-c.n,, Sir Thomas F., Cambridye, England. 


Amerman, ».p., Rev. James L., 25 East 2nd 8t., New York, N.¥y 
U. &. A. 
Anderson, rcs... W., 2, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Atkinson, nsc., H. W., 44, London Sqr., Cardiff, Wales. 
Bigelow, Dr. W. §., Boston,’Mass., U. 8, A. 
Bisset, F.ta., J. . 
Blanchet, Rev, C. T., Bolton, Lake George, N. ¥. ‘ - 
Booth, Rev. E. 8., 178, Bluff, Yokohama. | 
Brouns, Professor Dr. D., Halle University, Germany. 
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LIFE MEMEERS. xX¥ 


Brinkley, n.a., Capt. F., 12, Nagata-cho, Nichome, Tokya., 

Brown, Capt. A. E., Central Chambers, 100, Hope Street Glasgow. 

Carey, Rev, Otis, Karusumarn, Kyoto. 

Carson, T. G., Baunfield, Coleraine, Ireland. 

Center, Alex., Pacific Mall Office, San Francisco. 

Chamberlain, B. H., 19 Daimnchl, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Cheon, A., Honoi, Tonkin. 

Clarke-Thornhill, T. B., Rosion Hall, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

Clement, E. W., 16, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Conder, J., 18, Nishi Konya-cho, Kyohashi, Tékys. 

Cooper, u..0,, C. J., Hampton Lodge, Stourton near Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Dautremer, J., French Legation, Tokys. 

Deas, F. W., 12, Magdala Place, Edinburgh. 

De Bunsen, M., Bangkok, Siam. 

Dickins, F. ¥., University of London, Borlington Gardens, London, W. 

Dillon, E., 13 Upper Phillimoré Gardens, Kensington, London, 8. W. 

Divers, w.o., ¥.u5., Edward, Imperiol University, Tokyo. 

Dixon, r.2s.£., J. M., 5886, Von Verein Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.5.A, 

Dixon, w.4., Rev. William Gray, Warrnambooh, Victoria, Australin, 

Duer, ¥.. 16 Gochome, Hirkuwa-cho, Kojimachi, Tikyo. 

Du Bois, u.n., Francis, 27, Roe de la Lépiniére, Paria. 

Eaves, Rev. Geo., Poste Restante, Denver, Colorado, U. 8, A. 

Eby, p.n., Rev, 0. 6., 16, Tatenoka-cho, Hongs, Tokyo. 

Fearing, D., Newport, Rhode Island, 0.-5. A. 

Flemmich, 0. C., Alton House, Roehampton, England. 

Fraser, J. A., 216, Yokohama. 

Gay, A. O., 2, Yokohama. ‘ 

Giussani, C., 90-5, Yokohama. 

Glover, T. E., Ippon-matsu, Nagasak’, 

Goodrich, J. King, P. O. Box 757, Fittsbargh, Po., 0. 8. A. 

Gowland, W.,19, Beaumont Crescent, West Kensington, Loudon, 8. W. 

Greene, p.n., Rev. D. C., 24, Nakano-ché, Ichignya, Tokya, 

Gribble, Henry, Shanghai, China. 

Griff_ls, Rev. W. E., Ithoea, N.Y. Ui 8. A. 

Groom, ‘A. H., #4, Kobo. 

Hall, Frank, Elmira, Chemong Co., 8. ¥., U. 8.4. 

Hall, w.4., John Carey, H. B. MM. Gansu: Yokohama 

Hattori, J. 

Hellyer, T. W., 210, Yokohama. 

Holme, r.s., C., The Red House, Bisley Heath, Kent, England. 

Hunt, H. J., 225 Bloff, Yokoliama, 
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Exvi LIFE MEMBERS. 


James, F. §., 142, Yokohama. 

Jaudon, Peyton, 8, Acicho, Akasaka, Tokyd. 

Keil, 0., 61, Yokohama, 

Kinch, Edward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. 

Kirkwood, M., 43, Shinznka-machi, Akasaka, Takya. 

Knott, p.sc., F.u.4.8., Cargill G., Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Lay, A. H., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Liberty, Lasenby, 18, Cornwall Terrace, Regents Park, London. 

Longford, J. H., British Legation, Takys. 

Low, C. W., Powis Lodge, Vicarage Park, Plomsiead, Lon don. 

Lowell, Percival, 54, State Si., Boston, Mass. U. 8. A. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith, State Geologieal Survey Office, Phila- 
delphia Pa., U.5.A. 4 

Lyall, Sir J., c/o Mosars. H. 8. King, Cornhill, London, 

MacDonald, w.p., Rev. D., 4, Tenkiji, Tokyd. 

Maclagan, Robert, Cadogan Place, Relgrave Square, Lond on. 

Macnab, A. F., 42 Imni-cho, Azabu, ‘Toky6. 

Malan, Rev, C. S., Westcliff Hall, Bournemouth, England. 

Marshall, D.D., T., 45, McCormick Block, Chisago, Til. U.S.A. 

Marshal, Prof. D., Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. 

Masujima, R.. 66, Zaimoku-cho, Aszaba, Tokyo, 

Miller, Rev. E. Rothesay, Moriokn, 

Milne, Fo“, F.18., John, 14, Eaga Yashiki, Tokya. 

Morn, Geo. D., 6, Enst 40th St. New York, U.S.A, 

Morse, W. H., ofo Mesars. Smith, Baker & Go., 178, Yoko hama. 

Napier, H, W., Milton House, Bowling, Sestland. 

Gleott, Colonel Henry 5., Adgar, Madras, Indin. 

O'Neill, John, Trafalgar House, Faversham, Kent. : 

Parker, E. H., 18, Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 

Petteo, J. H., Okayama. 

Piggott, F. 'T., Port Louis, Manritiua. 

Pole, Rev. G. H., 4 Concession, Osaka. 

Putnam, Harrington, 45, William Street, New York. 

Quin, J. J., H. B. M. Consul, Nognenki. 


- Robertson, u.p., Argyll, 18, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


Batow, F, A., 6, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 

Severance, Hev. C. M., Kyoto. 

Berruvier, Dr. L., Ethnographie Museum, Leyden, Holland. 

Shand W, J. 5., 4-0 Yokoliama. 

Shaw, Ven. Archdeacon, 25, Fairholme Road, Kensington, London, 

Stephenson, Dr, J, B., 76, Bartlett St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
U,5.A. : 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. rxvil 


Btone, W. H.,.3, Aoi-ché, Akasaka, Tokys. 

Teld, Rev. C. J., Wentworth House, The Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Tomkinson, M,, Franche Hall, near Kidderminster, England. 

‘Trower, H. Seymour, 51, Montagu Square, London, W. 

Tsuda, Sen, 217, Honmura-machi, Agabu, Tikys. 

Vail, Rev. Milton C., Minaml-machi, Aoyama, Tikyd. 

Von Wenckstern, Dr., Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 

Wesselhoeft, Dr. Wm. P., 176, Commonwealth Avenne, Boston, 
Mase., U.5.A. 

Walsh, T., 70, Kobe, 

Warren, Ven. Archdeacon, 2, Concession, Oenka 

Whituey, w.n., Willis Norton, American Legation, Tékys, 

Wigmore, J. H., Cambridge, Mass., U.5.A. 

Wilson, J, A., Hakodate. 

Winstanley, A., 50, Yokolima. 


Ouprmeany Mewnens. 


Ambler, Rev, J. C., 19, Tsukiji, Tokyi. 
Andrews, Rev. Walter, Hakodate. 

Arrivet, J, B., 124, Hora-machi, Koishikawa, 'Tokrd. 

Baelz, win, E., 12, Kagn Yashiki, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Batchelor, Rev. J., Baymporc. 

Bickersteth, Itt, Rey. Bishop, 11, Sakae-chi, Bhiba, Tokyo. 
Birkelund, Rev. J. B., 17 Hikawa-cho, Akasaka, Tokyd. 
Brandram, Rev, J, B., Kumamoto. 

Brown, Matthew, 6, Yokohama. 

Buckley, Dr., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinots, U.S.A. 
Burton, W. E., 7, Saguta-ché, Tokyo. 

Chappel, Rev, Benj., Eiwa Gakko, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Cochran, p.p., Rev, G., Los Angelos, Cal., 0.5.4. 

Cornes, F. H., 60, Yokohama 

Coudenhove, Cuunt Henry, Austrian Legation, Tokyd. 
Courant, M., French Legation, Tokys. 

Cruikshank, W. J., 

DAnethan Baron, Belgian Legation, Nagata-cho, Téky. 

De Forest, p.v., Kev. J. H., Sendai. 
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Kand, J., Higher Normal School, Tikyi. 
Kenny, W. J., British Consulate, Yokohama. 
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s Droppers, Garrett, 71, Isarago, Shiba, Takya, 

r- Dumelin, A., 00-4, Yokohama 

Enslie, J. J., British Consalate, Kobe, 

“2 Favre-Brandi, J., 145, Bloff, Yokohama, 

3 Florens, Dr, Karl, Imperia! University, Tikyo. 

. Francis, Hev. J, M,, 25, Tankiji, Takys 

« “Gardiner, J. MeD., 40, Tankiji, Tokya, 

% Griffiths, E. A., British Consulate, Kobe. 

‘oe Gubbina, J. H., British Legation, Takys, 

J . Herod, J. K., American Legation, Tokyi. 

tee House, E. H., 19, Tenkiji, Tokyo, 

oh. Irwin, R. W., Hawaiian Legation, 7 ‘Teuna-machi, Mita, Shiba, 
z Takys. 

Me. Isawa, 5., 50, Dairokuten-ché, Koishikawa, Tokyd. 

: : Jamieson, G., British Consulate, Shanghai, 
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King, Rev. A. F., 11, Sakae-ché, Shiba, Tokyo, 

Kirby, J. Kt., 8, Tsokiji, Tokys. 

Enox, v.n., G. W., Englewood, New Jersey, U. 8. A. 

Kobayashi, Beika, 76, Yokohama. 

Lamberti, E. B., Nishi Honganji, Kyats, 

Lawrance, Rev. W. I., Unitarian Association, Beacon St., Boston, 
U. 6. A. 

Layard, R. de B., British Consulate, Yokohama, 

Lloyd, Rev. A., Mita, Nichome, Tokya. 

Loénholm, Dr. J., 8, Kaga Yashiki, Tokyo, 

Lowder, J. F., 26, Yokohanm. 

MacCauley, Rev. Clay, Mita, Nichome,Tokya, 


MacNair, Hey. T. M., 2, Nishi Machi, Nihonenoki, Tikyd, 


Mason, W. B., Shiba, Koenchi, Takeya, 

Mayet, P., 80, Kniserin Angusta Strnsse, Berlin. 

McKim, Ht. Rev. Bishop, 87, Tsukiji, Tokys. 

Meriwether, C,, Jobns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, U. 

B. A. 

Miyabe, Dr., Sapporo. 

Morse, F. §., 200, Yokohama. 

cook Capt. 8, Aoi-chd, Akasnka, Tokys, 
Minzinger , tev. K. 3o, Kami Tomizaka, Tokys, 

Norman, r,, mperia) Naval College, Etajima. 

Paget, R. 5., British Legation, Tokya, 
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Parilett, H. G., British Legation, Tokys. 

Paul, Dr. M. E., 34, Tsukijfi, Takys. 

Patton, Rev. J. L., Maebashi. 

Perin, Rev. G. L., Boston, Mass., U. §. A. 

Pigott, H., 85, Tokohania. 

Rentiers, J. B., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Reon, Michael, 17, Kaga Yashiki, Hongo, Tokyo. 
Rice, Rev, 0. E., Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Riess, Dr. Ladwig, luperial University, Tokys. 
Rrde, Rev. F, L., 11, Sakae.cho, Shiba, Tokys, 
Scherer, Rev. J. A. B., Saga, Hinen. 

Behurr, G. J. HL, 22, Bluff, Yukohama. 

Soriba, wn., J.. 13, Rage Yashiki, Tokyo, 

Seymour, u.n., J. N., Neweastle, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Smith, Rev. G. T., 152%, Higashi Kata Mochi, Komagome, Tokyo. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 


Axzr. 1. 


Arr, I. 


Ar. IV. 


Ant. V, 


Anr. V1, 


SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
Revised October I?th, 1593. 


NAME AND OBJECTS. 


The Name of tle Society shall be Tan Astatic Socterr 
or Jaran. “ae 

The object of the Sociflly shall be to collect aud publish 
information on subjects relatingo Jupan and other 
Asiatic Countries. 

Communications on other subjecta may, within the dis- 
cretion of the Council, be received by the Society, but 
shall not be published among the Papers forming the 
Transctions. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The Society shall consist of Honorary ood Ordinary 
Mem bers. 

Honorary Members shail be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be determined in each case by the Council. 
They shall not be resident in Japan, and shall not pay 
an entrance fee or aunual subscription. 

Ordinary Members shall pay, on their election, an en- 
trance fee of Five Dollars and the subscription for the 
current yest. Those resident in Japan shall poy an on- 
nual subscription of Five Dollars. Those not resident 
in Japan shall pay an annual subscription af Three Dol- 
lars or a Life Composition of Sixteen Dollars god or 
Three Guineas. 

Any Member elected after 30th June ehall not be re- 
quired to pay the subseription for the year of his clection 
unless he wishea to receive the Transactions of the past 
geasion of the Society. 

Any person joining the Society can become a Life 
Member by the payment of Fiity Dollars; or any 
person already a member can become a Life Member by 
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Atm, Ix. 


ART. 7 a. 


Ant, XI, 





the payment of Fifty Dollars, less Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents for each year in which he has been an Ordinary 
Member, 

The Annual Subecription #hall be payable in advanee, on 
the 1st of Janunry in each year. 

Any Member failing to poy his anbaeription for the 
current year by the 80th of June shall be reminded of hia 
omission by the Trensurer. If his subscription still re- 
mains unpaid on the Sist of December of that year, he 
shall be considered to have resigned his Membershipt 
ate Member elenll we entitled to receive the ae 


The Officers of the Bociety shall be :=— 

A President. _ 

Two Vice-Presidenta. 

A Corresponding Seoretarr. 

Two Recording Secretaries, 

A Treasurer. 

A Librarian. ‘ 


COUNCIL. 
The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Conneil 


composed of the Officers for the current year and ten 
ordinary Members, 


MEETINGS. 


‘General Meetings of the Soclety and Meetings of Council 


shall be held as the Couneil shall have appointed and 
Bnnounced. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society thall be held in 


| November, at which the Council shall present ite Annual 


Report and the Treasurer's Siutement of Accounts, daly 
audited by two Members nominated by the President. 


Aur. X01 Nine Members shall form a quorum at on Annual 


Meeting, and Five Members at 2 Couneil Meeting. At 
all Meetings of the Society and Coaneil, in the abeonce 
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CONSTITUTION, XERY 


of the President and Vice-President, a Chairman shall 
be elected by the Meeting. The Chairman shall not 
have a vote unless there is an equality of votes. 

Aur. XIV. Vistors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Members of the 
Society, but shall not be permitted to address the 
Mesting except by invitation of the Chairman. 


Aur. XY. 


Agr. XVI. 


Aur, XVIL. 


Anr, AVITI. 


Anr, AIX. 


ELECTIONS. 
All Members of the & Society shull bo elected by the 
hall Groposed at one Meeting of the 
[ for st the nxt, one biack ball in 
Ave to exclude; and thelr Election shall be announced 
at the General Meeting following. 
The Officers and other Members of Council shall be 
elected by lallot of the Annunl Meeting, and shall hold 
office for one year. 
The Council shall All up all Vaconeles in its Member- 
ship which may occur between Annual Meetings. 







PUBLICATION. 


The published Transactions of the Society shall con- 
tain :—(l) Such papers and notes read before the Society 
ws the Couneil shall hava selected, and on abstract of 
the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings ; 

(3) And, at the end of each annual volume, the Reports 
and Account presented to the lust Annunl Meeting, the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Society, and a List 
of Members. 

Twenty-five separate coplesol each published paper shall 
be placed at the disposal of the author ond the samo 
number shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed 
of ua it see8 fit. 

The Council shall have power to distribute copies of the 
Transactions at its discretion. 

The Counell shall have power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of 
sufficient interest or importance. 





44 ? Ant. XXII. Paeca enebiad ty sis Couueil shall become the pro- 
* ss iperty of the Society and eannot be pablished anywhere 
without consent of the Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General 
Meeting of the Society does not bind the Society to its 
poblication wfterwands. But when the Council has 
decided not to publish any paper aceepted for reading, 
thet paper shall be restored to the author without any 
restriction as to ite further use, 


MARKING OF HY-LAWS. 
Ant. XXIII. The Council. shallghave power to make ena nel Bigs : 
Laws for iti own and the Society's guidance, provided 
that these are not inconsistent with the Constitution; 


anil General Meeting by s AOANOEAS SO iat 
auspend Penta of any By-Law. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Anr. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by « vote of 
two-thirds of the Members present, and only if due notice 
‘of the proposed Amendment shall have been given ata 


(previous Genera] Meeting. 
| ‘ 
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Anr. IT. 
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BY-LAWS 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 


The Session of the Sociéty shall extend over the nine 
months from October to June inelusire, 

Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings; but it may inclade o less or greater 
number when the Coaneil find reason for anch 1 change. 


Aur, UL The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 


Connell, preference being given when the Meeting is 
held in Tokyo, to 4 po, on the Second Wednealay of 
eth month. The place of meeting may bein Yokohama 
"hen the oceusion is favournhle, 


Art. IV, Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 


hy post to the address of every Member resident in Tokyo 
or Yokohama. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 


MEETINGS. 


Art, V. The Order of Business at General Meetings shall be:— 


(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting - 
(2) Communications from the Council ; 
(3) Miscellaneous Business ; 
(4) The Reading and Discussion of papers, 
The above order shall be observed except when the 


Chairman shall rule otherwise. 


At Annoal Meetings the Onler of Business shall in- 


clude, in addition to the foregoing matters :— 


(5) The Reading of the Council's Aunual Report and 
Treasurer's oecount, and submission of thee for tha 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 
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EXXVLL BY-LAWS. 
(6) ‘The Election of Officers and Conneil as directed by 
Article XVI. of the Constitution. 


MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 


VL ss The Council shall appoint ite own Meetings, preference as to 
time being given to 4. pw. on the First Wednesday 
of gach month, 

VU. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 
pout fo the oddresg of eveay Member of Council, and 
ehall contain a statement of any extraordinary business 
to be done, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 


VIL, = The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall be :— 
(1) Action upon the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 
(2) Reports of the Corresponding Secretary. 
of the Publication Committee, 
of the Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
and of Special Committees : 
. (8) The Election of Members : 
(4) The Nomination of Candidules for Membership of tha 
Society; 
(5) Miscellaneous Busineda + 
(6) Acceptance of papers to be read before the Society; 
(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next General 
Meeting. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publication 
Committee and compose! of the Secretaries, the Librarian, 
andany Members eppointed by the Council. It shall 
ordinarily be presided over by the Corresponding 
Secretary 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transae- 
tions of the Society, nnd the re-issue of Parts out of print, 
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It shall report periodically to the Council and net 
under its authority. 

Tt shall audit the accounts for printing the Transactions. 

Tt shall not allow sothors’ manuscripts or printer's 
Proofs of these to go out of its castody for other than the 
Society's purposes. 


DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY 


a. The Corresponding Secretary shall :— 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of the Soolety ; 

2. Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, and 
provide that all official business be brought duly and in 
order before each Meeting; 

a, Attend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will be absent; 

4. Notify new Officers and Members of Council of their ap- 
polntment and send them ench a copy of the the By-Inwa: 

§, Notify new Members of the Society of their, election and 
wend them coples of the Articles of Constitution and of 
the Library Catalogue ; 

6 Unite with the Heoording Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publiention all matter as defined in 
Article XVIII. of the Constitution, 

7. Actas Chairman of the Publication Committees, and 
take first charge of authors’ erp hng and proofs struck 
of for use at Meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Of the Recording Secretaries, one shall reside in Tokyo 
and one in Yokohama, esch having ordinarily duties only 
in connection with Meetings of the Society or its Connell 
held in the place where he resides. 
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- DUTIES OF RECORDING 

be SECRETARY. — 

A * 

- » SII os Recording Secretary shall ;— 

We . 1. Keep Minutes of General Meetings ; { 
‘< | 2. Make arrmngemenis for General Meetings os instructed 

ee by the Council, and notify Members resident in Tokyo 

ol and Yokohamu ; ) : 

hy 4. Infurm the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer of the 

“ eloction of sew Members. 

Pi 4. Attend every General Meeting of Council, or, in case of 

4 absence, depute the Corresponding Seeretary of some: 

“ other. Members of Council to perform his duties, and 
=. forward to him the Minute Book ; ‘ a 
5. 5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latter's 

; ablaenee ; | 


6. Act on the publiention Committet ; 

7. Assiat in drafting the Annual Report of the Council and 
in proparing for publication the Minutes of Goneral Meet- 
ings and the Constitution and By-laws of the Society ; 

6. Farnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings to 
newspapers and public prints as direeted by the Council. | 
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DUTIES OF TREASURER 





XU. The Treasurer shall:— o} 

1. Take charge of the Society's Fund in accordance with the ae 
instructions of the Council; 4 

2. Apply te the President to appuint Auditors, and present 

\ the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly audite 
before the date of the Annual Meeting ; 

8. Attend every Connell Meeting and report when requested <. 
upon the money affairs of the Society, or in case of as 
absence depute some Member of Council to act for him, 

| tornishing him with such informatiun and documents 
a a4 may be necessary ; 
4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee and. 
subseription then due ; 
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2 6. Collect subserigcions and. notify Members of thet unpaid 


wubseriptions once in or about January. and again in or 
wbout June; apply to Agents for the sale of the Society's 
Transactions in Japan and abroad for payment of sums 
owing to the Society ; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society under the direction of 
the Council, making no single payment in excess of Ten 
Dollars withoat special vote of the Council. 

7, Inform the Librarian when a new Member lias paid bis 
entrance fee and first subscription ; 


" & Submit to the Council at its January Meeting the names of 


Ta 


Members who have not pald their subseription for the 
past year; ond, after action has been taken by the Counci), 
furnish the Librarian with the names of any Members to 
whom the sending of the Transactions is to be suspended 
or stopped. 

. Prepare for publication the List of Members of the Society. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian shall :— 
‘A. Take charge of the Society's Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its bouke anil periodicals in order, 


catalogue all additions to the Library,and superintend the 


binding and preservation of tle books; 
4. Carry ont the Regulations of the Council for the use and 
Jeuding of the Society's books; | 
8. Send coples of the Transactions to all Houorsry Members, 
‘fo all Ordinary Members not in arrears for dues 
aceording to the list furnished by the Treasurer, and to all 
Societies and Journals, the names of which are on the 
4. Arrnge with Booksellers and others for the sale of the 
Transactions as directed by the Council, send the required 
wombera of cach issue to the appointed agents, and keep o 
record of all such bosiness ; 
5. Armunge under direction of the Council, pew Exchanges of 
the Transactions with Societies and Journals; 
6: Draw up List of Exchanges of Journaleand of nadibions to 
the Library for insertion in the Council's Annual Repor 
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A e ’ 6. Present to the. Connell at lis November Mesting a state. | my 
ey \ ment of the stock of Transactions possessed by the Society; | 
= 9. Act on the Publication Committee ; 
ae 10, Attend crery Council Macting: and tice! on: Deearyy 
ee matters, if or absent, send to the lorresp ng Secretary | 
AN ie 4 statement of any mistier of immediate bepostiooa: | 
Ny LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. 
La : \ 
aa Art XV. ‘The Society's Rooms and Library shall te at No. 17 
ae Teukiji, Taky3, to which may be addressed all letters and 
is parcels not sent to the private address of the Correspond. 
gS ing Secretary, Treasurer, or Librarian. mi 
ce. | Art. XVI. The Library shall be open to Members for consultation 
<= during the day, the keys «if the book cases being in the | iM 
ax. pomieesion of the Librarian or other Member of Council 
ao resident in the neighbourhood ; and books may be bor- 
ie rowed on applying to the Librarian, 
| : 
. 
are SALE OF TRANSACTIONS. ae 
‘i ) Art. MVIL A Member may obtain ot half-price for his ow se 
’ ba , copies of any Part of the Transactions, 
i ee Art. XVII. The Transactions shall be on sale by Agents 
tae of by the Council and shall be sapplied to these 
Me oS nya discount price fixed by the Couneil. 
Ret’ : | 
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ESOTERIC SHINTO. 


By Perciva Lowen, Esq. 





[Read Oct, 18th, 1893.] 





Proor oF Simxtd Onto. 


Some of those here to-day may remember that when 
the year, which has seen so many leave-takings and is soon 
to take its own, was yet young I had the honor to present 
to the Society certain distinguirhed personages not set 
down in any directory nor even included in the census of 
the Japanese Empire, yet indigenous to it and deigning at 
times again to make part of its population. Since then 
another volume of the Society's Transactions has closed its 
receiving covers upon those departed spirits, and to bring 
them once more before you, as [ propose to do, it will be 
necessary first to resurrect them by a word from the 
archives where they lie so comfortably buried. I[ summon 
them because as the ante-resurrectionists present will 
recall—and I hasten to hope that as to the advisability 
of doing so, there may not be that difference of opinion 
which the ambignity of sound in the preposition induced 
the devout but illiterate old lady when arguing on the slavery 
question to affirm had always existed upon every subject 
since the flood. For, said she, just as folk were divided 
now about slavery, with the slavery people in favor of 
slavery und the anti-slavery people opposed to it, co had 
they been about the deluge; there were the diluvians 
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who were in favor of a flood and the ante-diluvians who 
were opposed to it—the «nte-resurrectionists, thereforo, 
may recall that when I introduced those visitants from 
another world I deseribed them as of pure Shintd 
parentage, and I promised at some later day to prove the 
fact to the Soeiety’s satisfaction that it might not feel 
that it had entertained guests unyouched for by their 
introdneer, 

The time has now come to fulfil that promise and to 
show in this exposition of Esoteric Shinté that the subject 
is not only Esoteric but Shinté. For the sake of those 
who did not hear the previons papers I may say that the 
Esoterism lies in the fact that there exists in Japan a cult 
of god-possession, or practice of divine trances, to an extent 
probably unequalled anywhere else, and of which not the 
least marvellous part is that it should have remained 
unrecognized so long, The possessions are genuine trances 
anid bear a sisterly resemblance to mediumistic trances 
elsewhere. Besides such temporary incarnations of deity, 
there are miracles performed in the cult which also 
require the presence of the gods. Some account of 
these and of the Pilgrim Clubs which are intimately 
connected with both was made by me to the Society last 
spring. Between such account of the phenomena and a 
theory of their noumena seems the proper place for 
identification of the deities in the case, the exposition of 
these personalities naturally dividing itself into the three 
parts: that they are; who they are; and what they are. 

Two claimants present themselves for possession of 
the cult—Shinté and Buddhism. That the enlt was, and 
ina sense still is, practiced by neither but by Both,—as 
with a cortain pious duplicity of meaning we may state the 
case, since thos Rydbu may exactly be rendered—does not 
simplify matters. For Ryobu being a combination of the 
two, ns its name so candidly confesses, confesses nothing 
further on the subject. 
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The importance of the inquiry quite transcends the 
‘question of creed. Did tt not do so we might perbaps leave 
it to the tender mercies of chureh polemics, certain that the 
guilty, if possibly even the innocent also, would not escape. 
But it is not simply a question of religion ; it is a question of 
race. For Shinté is the faith of the people professing it in 
a peculiarly intimate way. It is a religion, not of adoption 
but of birthright. Shintd is what the Japanese race believes 
because it learnt it at the knee of the race-mother: Enud- 
dhism what it was taught to believe when it went to school 
abroad. If therefore the possession cult be Shinté it is 
Japanese; if Buddhist it is only another bit of foreign 
imitation, The point thus possesses ethnologic con- 
ReqQuence, 

To determine to which it belongs might seem a simple 
matter to anyone unacquainted with Japan. Doubtless to 
i Japanese it would seem easy to say what came of 
Christian and what of pagan stock in the observances of 
the western churches; Christmas-day, for example, com- 
mending itself at once as self-evidently Christian,—to the 
extent even of bearing the faith-name. Yet, as we kuow, 
the day is not Christian at all bot as Insty an old heathen 
_ &8 ever was; nothing but the Roman Saturnalia, adopted 
bodily out of the older faith and merely baptized anew to 
make it seem respectable. Though we wend our way in 
the morning to church instead of to sacrifice, we hold our 
saiturnilia in the evening in one unbroken tradition from a 
pagan past. So surely does the holiday survive the holy- 
day that begot it. 

If Christianity can thus appropriate other peoples” 
property without acknowledgment, Christians at all 
events will find no diffienlty in believing that Buddhism 
may. And indeed in Japan it has, on a moch more 
thorongh seale. For Christians are on principle opposed to 
purloining; Japanese Buddhists, also on principle, are 
not. The principles I refer to ore not moral but 
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paychic ones. They are race characteristics that in the mat- 
ter of foreign acquisition have helped the one faith and hin- 
dered the other. As to appropriation of other peoples’ ideas, 
Aryan folk have always acted with comparative honesty, 
which would be the more commendable morally did it 
spring from other motive than mere preference for their 
own. No nation allows conscientious scruples to keep 
it from whut it wants; but relatively speaking we 
really like our own things best. In Japan there is no such 
personal prejudice in favor of oneself. With self-obliterating 
modesty these folk consider other folks’ intellectunl pro- 
perty quite good enough for them. Imitation, in short, has 
been at a premium ond originality at n discount. While the 
other party to the matter, impersonal Buddhism, is of course 
loftily superior to such ephemeralities as the meum and the 
tuwm. In consequence after Shintoist Japan had em- 
braced Buddhism, Japanese Buddhism turned round and paid 
Shintd the same unsolicited compliment. Whatever it came 
across in the way of popular superstition which struck it 
as desirable it hastened to enfold, things or people. The 
result was a rather mixed divine society, There are many 
gentlemen of questionable pasts in the Roman Catholic 
Calender of saints, men who, could they see themselves 
in such company, wonld open their eyes imdeed and 
probably wink them too. But at Buddhist hands the 
canonization was even more catholicly complete. They 
took in the whole Shinté pantheon, as a matter of 
course; all the gods, that is, of any respectability. 
They did with them much as William the Conqueror 
did with the Saxon thanes: left them a titular rank 
while carefully depriving them of power and prestige. 
For Buddhism was well aware that, in spite of the saw, 
a dead lion may prove mightier than a live dog, in the 
effect it has on other people. Great memories are great 
instigators; while the belittled sink swiftly into oblivion, 
In making, therefore, an insignificant present damn its own 
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significant past lies the quintessence of the art of annihila- 
tion. Buddhism acted, if not scientifically, at last artistically 
upon this principle. 

The result was that the common folk found themselves 
good Buddhists without being quite aware how they became 
so. They were still allowed to worship their old gods, 
and they already worshipped so many of these deities that 
they saw no objection to worshipping the few myriad more 
with which the Buddhists kindly provided them. This happy 
family arrangement was rendered the easier by the funda- 
mental congruity between the principles of the Buddhist 
faith and the character of the Japanese people. 

_ Ry6bu was very popular, because it let in everybody. 
Roughly speaking it was Shintd in principle and Buddhist in 
practice. But this diagnosis is due to deduction, not 
inspection. At first sight RySbu is hopelessly mixed. It 
is introduced here again that it may add in the proper place 
its not inconsiderable quota to the general perplexity of 
the subject. 

Sufficient os this perplexity is in everything else 
connected with Japanese customs, it naturally became 
extreme in the case of so spiritual a matter as the art 
of god-possession. Not only did Ryobuists, Shintoists and 
Buddhists ull practise it, but they did so each with their 
own detail, Distinctive signs of original ownership no- 
where appeared. So that although it soon became evident 
that somebody had taken it from somebody else, one was 
left quite in the dark as to which was the reprehensible 
robber and which his lamentable victim. 

Direct inquiry elicited worse than ignorance. It 
evolved much mystifying doubt. For the priestly 
evidence was bitterly baffling, No sooner was one man's 
atory duly registered than another came along with an 
upsettingly opposite tale. The sole point in which the tellers 
approached accord lay in ascribing the art with compara- 
tive unanimity each to his own particular faith, The Shin- 
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tiists asserted it to be Shinté; the Buddhists, Buddhist : 
while the Rydbusta ascribed it at times to the one but 
more commonly to the other. A few humble brethren 
modestly admitted that they did not know, 

Where doctors of divinity disagreed in this alarming 
manner, it was hopeless to try to decide between them. 
Under such weighty counter-assertions one's own opinion 
swung balance-wise to settle at last to the lowest level 
of eqni-doubt, And there, so far as mere human help 
could go, it might have stayed forever in indoterminate 
suspension. 

At this critical dead-point in the investigation, when 
any advance toward a solution seemed an impossthility, 
a bit of circumstantial evidence suddenly presented itself 
to turn the scale. I say presented itself, for it was not 
through either contending party that it came into court. 
It wandered in one day unexpectedly and proceeded quite 
quietly to give most damaging testimony in the case. 
Indeed ite evidence was crucial. Oddly enough this 
circumstantial witness appeared in the shape of what 
stands to Shinto for erneifix—the qohei. 

The nequaintance of the yohei is perhaps the first that 
one makes in Japan. The surprising white zigzage of that 
strange strip of paper, pendent at intervals from the straw 
rope along the lintel of some temple-front is sure to catch 
the foreiga eye, with a realistic suggestion of lightning, 
Indeed, so far as looks go, it might be a flash of that hasty but 
undecided courser of the skies, canght by chance and then 
miracilously tethered and tamed. Striking it still is. And 
that its discontinuities of direction can all be fashioned of 
one continnous sheet of paper is not the most of its 
mysteriousness. 

Specimens enough, however, one is sure to see; first 
withont and then within the temple-bnildings. For the 
gohet garlands the porch, festoons in frieze the holier 
rooms and stands the supreme emblem npon the altar. 
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It is not confined to the temples, the miya and 
the jinja, plentifnlly as these are dotted over the land. 
Almost every house has its Aemi-dana or Shinté-gods’ 
shelf, a tiny householil shrine, nested in some eupboard or 
recess. And there in the half-light stands the gcfhei again, 
in the heart of each Japanese home. 

Nor is it simply to be seen indoors. Like mankind it 
inhabits the land. ‘You shall mark it everywhere; now in 
some quiet eddy amid the traffic of town, now upon the 
summit of some lonely peak that only in midsummer knows 
the foot of man. Planted beside the path under a diminutive 
wayside shrine it reminds the passer by of the presence of 
the local god. 

It does service too, of an agricultural sort. When the 
growing rice begins to dream of the ear, it begins to dot 
thé paddy-fields, stuck upon a sight stick overlooking the 
crops. 

But strangest of all, you shall chance upon it 
some fine day riding along in mid-festival procession, 
perched conspicuously in dignified ‘solitarimess upon a 
richly caparisoned horse's back. 

In short it isthe omnipresent Shintd symbol. As 
far as symbolism goes the golei is Shinto. 

Tis religious significance it would be hard to over- 
estimate, Itis to Shinto what the crucifix is to Christianity 
and a great deal more; one of those symbols which the 
modern defenders of the faith take much pains to assure 
you is only a symbol and no pains whatever to prevent the 
people from worshipping as a god. As Shintoists are not 
so much distressed to harmonize their beliefs with scientific 
sense, being as get unfired by the burning desire to discover 
the reasons of things, they make small distinction between 
the gohei and the god, In many cases they make none 
at all. 

There are two kinds of gohet; the haraithet or purify- 
ing-Akei and the shintai or god's body. Specimens of 
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the first may be seen in profusion about any Shintd 
tample. They are the gohei that first greet the devotee, 
pendent from the sacred straw rope hung at the temple 
door, And they are the gohei that festoon the build- 
ing’s eaves and make frieze to the holier rooms with- 
in. To the same class belong the gohei of the fields; the 
ones that so picturesquely dot the growing rice. For they 
are divine seare-crows or rather seare-locusts, those pests 
of the paddy-field farmer. They are seare-crows however 
in an occult sense, for though they resemble gods as start- 
lingly as the more secular monstrosities do man, it is not 
their looks but their spirituality that is effective. And 
to judge from their general use they seem to prove 
a3 efficacions against the locusts as those about the temple 
are against the imps. 

To the shintai or god's body class belong all those set 
up in shrines or used as the central symbol at religious 
functions. They are called the god's body, becanse at times 
they incarnate deity, They are not permanently the god, 
but are permanent receptacles for the god whenever he 
Bees fit to deseend. At the god's pleasure they are tran- 
substantiated into himself, This transubstantiation is oon- 
stantly taking place every day. To say that it takes place 
at the god's pleasure is, however, to put it fiatteringly 
to the god; for it really happens at the will of the wor- 
shipper. Every prayer, even the moerest momentary 
mumble, involves incarnation of the gohet by the god, and 
ata moment's call. Just before starting upon his prayer 
the worshipper claps his hands to summon the god, who 
forthwith descends into the goheit and stays there tll by an 
after-clap the worshipper bids him depart. Thus in any 
popular shrine it is ona continual come and go on the 
part of the god. What happens exactly when two persons 
call at overlapping times upon the same god, so that one 
bids him be gone while the other would still have him 
stay, is a problem in higher esoteries, 
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Another instance of the gohei become the god is when. 
it is borne in festival procession sitting cpon the albino 
horse, Fur it is no stick that rides; the god himself site 
in the saddle, The horse is the god's own steed of 
state, kept for his sole use in the sacred stable, one 
of the holy out-buildings of any well appointed Shint®- 
shrine. In no other way does the god ever go ont. The 
astute may possibly detect im this statement some incon- 
sistency with the one made above about the god always 
coming and going, but it may be pointed out that in no 
cosinogony is much consistency expected of spirits. The 
student should reeeive humbly such crumbs of eongruity 
as he may get and be thankful. 

These are examples of invisible possessions. The god 
is there though the irreligious would never know it. But 
there are also visible possessions of the gohei. Such occur at 
the personal god-possessions. In transition to them I may 
mention a use of the gohei not generally known: its 
christening power. 

There are three mothoda of naming children in vogue 
among Shintdists. One, the most obvious and the least 
devout, is for the father to name the child himeelf. The 
sccond in an ascending seale of piety is for the father to. 
select several suitable mames for the mfant and then 
stumit the choice among them to the god. The futher 
brings the babe to the temple or to the priest, and 
with him slips of paper inscribed with possible 
names. Three or five is the usual nomber of such slips.. 
The priest rolls them up separately, puta them into a bow 
and then, after due incantatim, angles for them with a gohe 
upon a wand. Whichever name the gohei fishes out first 1s 
the god-given namo the child is to bear. Certainly one way, 
this, of deciding between the merits of the far-eastern 
equivalonts of Tom, Dick or Harry. The ceremony takes 
place when the infant is a week old. It is not to be eonfound- 
ed with the ariyea metiri, which takes plaice a month after birth,. 
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and is not our christening at all but akin to the Hebraic 
presentation of the child at the temple. For at the miya 
wairi the child, named some weeks before, is presented by 
its parents to its guardian god and formally put under his 
protection. 

The third method of obtamming a name for one's 
babe is by possession pure and simple. The mekasa 
goes into his trance, the god descends through the 
qohei, and the mae then asks the god what he 
will have the baby called, to which the god makes 
reply. This method of baptism is reputed the moat 
holy of the three. It is practised by the ultra devout. 
Of the population of Japan about twenty per cent, it is 
wstimated, “are named by these last two methods, about 
ten per cent. each. 

Now the Inst of these practices is a case of the 
visible possessions of the qohei. For the inearnation of 
it by the god may be seen and felt. The yohei-wand 
shakes with his coming and quivers yet as passing 
through it he slips into the body of the man. Without 
its mediate influence possession, they say, would not 
tuke place, It is therefore not without a certain 
poetic fitness that it should look so like lightning. 
It is, if you will, o sort of spirit lightning-rod to 
condnet the divine spirit into the human one. 

Seen massed about the wand it has more the 
look of some moch-flounced dress, something between 
the virginal ball-dress of « debutante and the prim 
starched costume of a NO dance. Indeed m o sense tt 
both was and isa divine dress, Its name signifies cloth, 
gohei meaning ungust eloth or present, the idea having 
in course of time developed throngh a whole gamut 
of gifts in the eonerete into the latter meaning i the 
abstract. For the gofet ia the direet descendent of the 
hempen cloth hung on the sacred sakaki (the Cleyern 
japonies) to do honor to the gods. A relative of this its 
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ancestor may still be seen in Korea in the shreds of colored 
cloth attached there to the devil trees ; devils and gods 
being always first cousins in any faith. 

From hemp, its material constitution changed sneces- 
sively, first to cotton, then to silk, and finally to its present 
modest paper, a transformation of substance keeping step 
economically, it will be noticed, with the progress of the arts. 
As to its color the earliest montion of it in the Kojiki— 
recorded therefore as early as any thing in Japan—tells of 
two kinds, one dark blue, the other white, used simul- 
taneously. Nowadays it is almost always the plain white 
of ordinary paper ; though sometimes you shall see five gohet 
in a row of yellow, red, black, white and blue respectively. 
They represent the gods of the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, water and metal. 

Cloth it was, clothes it has become. For its shape now 
reprosents the vesture of the god; of which the god takes 
possession on descent, Zigzags ent from one sheet of paper 
fall symmetrically on either side the stick, giving to the 
thing a distant resemblance to a draped figure. In the 
Ryébu the mid-fold stands up straight, clothes-pinned 
upon the stick and flanging out a little toward the top. 
This represents the divine neck and head. In‘the purer 
Shinto form this top piece is bent down over the rest 
typifyng conventionally a more perfect pose. 

From such eonventionality it may be gathered what o 
part the gohet plays in the religions thoughts of the Japanese 
people. Indeed it is all that is most Shinté, and reversely 
Shinté is mostly all gohet. 

Now in the rush of Buddhist spoliation the gohei was 
one of the very few of ‘its possessions which Shinto 
was able to hold on to. Not that the Buddhists have 
not adopted, and then adapted, it. The Shingon and 
Nichiren sects have found it nsefnl and put it 
to several pleasing variations, but too late to 
jeopardise its title. Just as im the same way they 
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took the terii, and glorified that in stone and bronze 
and Ineqner. Not only is the goheit Shinté but it is 
admittedly ao. 

Tt was this gohei-wand that, in conjuring the god, con- 
jured unexpectedly the spirit of the rite itself. For one day 
it struck me that the gohei-wand was always put into the 
hands of the man to be possessed before the possession came 
on and was held by him through the trance. At that time I 
was not aware that it played any more esoteric part in the 
rite. Having once been struck by the coincidence I began 
to observe particularly, to mark if there were excep- 
tions to this, to me then empirical, rule. I found none, 
At every preformance, whether at the hands of Rydbu, 
Shinto or Buddhism, the wand appeared as regularly 
as the possession itself. Other details came and went, but 
the golei was always there. Upon this I put questions and 
got innocent admission from the Buddhists that it was a 
necessary detail of the rite and from Shinté an explanation 
of the canse. ‘The fact and its reason may be formulated 
together thus; the gohei-wand ts waed in every divine 
possession-trince in Japan, without exception, as a necésary 
vehicle for tha god's descent. Whether the possession take 
place by Shinto, Rydbu or Buddhist rite, in every imetance 
the gohei-wand is put into the hands of the person to be 
possessed at the time the invocation to the god to descend 
begins and mot till this is done does the god come. Fur- 
thermore, the god is believed to come through the gohei. 
It is a case of post hoc, because is is a case of propter hoc. 
The gohei is the soul of the rite. 

To add argument to this one mute fact savors of 
the superfiuous. For the crucial character of this bit of 
circumstantial evidence is self-evident ot once. As if 
however to emphasize it,. both faiths festoon the place 
where the descent is to be made with other gohs 
pendent overhead, for purification. Both Aaraibei and 
shintai are thos there. 
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Before the dumb exorciam of his little wand, all the 
Buddhist pretensions to the cult vanish into thin air. There 
is nothing left to discuss with; one cannot argue with a 
wraith: And if one think to strike insubstantiality, he is 
ware only of the void. Yet to lay the ghost the more 
effectnally it may be well to look at the space it oceupied 
a little longer. 

To believers the means to a mystery is the mystery 
itself, For those who practice such things do not practice 
them as sciences but as arts. They have inherited the act 
embodied in certain actions and symbols, To them the 
latter are an integral part of the former. And from 
being so in act they become so in fact. For #0 
potent is faith that to believe in a means as essential 
to an end is by virtue of that alone to make it so. 

Now a mystery is not a thing a faith is in the habit 
of making gratuity of to the first man it meets; especially 
when it is a mystery of the utmost significance. Every 
well-organized hierachy has to keep up a certain amount 
of celestial exclusiveness for purposes of self-preservation. 
Just beeanse by prolonged devotion it has secured a distant 
divine recognition is no reason why it should minimize 
this acquaintanceship to others. Ante-room admission to 
the favor of the gods is surely as vulunble a privilege as 
4 like reception at the hands of the great ones of the earth ; 
and we all know what lustre in their own cyes such 
threshold intimacy casts upon the favored few, even to 
the extent of pretending to make light of it to others. 
Now this divine intimacy is imposing enongh in all con- 
science when it rests simply on the word of the admitted, 
How infinitely more so when it is confirmed by visible action 
on the part of the gods themselves! An introduction to 
such peculiar privilege is not thoughtlessly to be given 
to everybody. It will not do to present profane outsiders 
to one’s gods; least of all one’s bosom foe. Such an act 
is nothing short of sacerdotal suicide. 
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Yet a much more improbable tale even than this 
the Buddhists would have us believe: For they admit 
getting the gohet from Shinto and at the same time they 
assert that they tanght that faith the possession cult, 
If so, then, they took three steps to their own destruction, 
euch more trance-like, to say the least, than its predecessor. 
First they parted, for no consideration whatever, with a 
most valuable possession, simply inestimably so for pur- 
poses of conversion, to the very folk whom they were at 
the moment doing their utmost to convert. Next they per- 
mitted these people once taught to substitute their own 
sacred symbol as conjurer in the supreme act, a concession 
which must speedily have induced complete oblivion that 
the cult itself had ever been « gift; and then to eap the 
climax to their kind self-effacement they actually adopted 
this, their proselytes’ symbol, for exclusive use themselves. 
And then they usk the world to credit the account. 

Were I merely making an argument in the matter 
I should here rest my case, the convincing character of 
this bit of evidence alone rendering any other superfluous, 
But as it is an exposition on which I am engaged, I go on 
to some more facts all in the same line, 

The first of these is, Buddhistically a revelation 
only second in surprise to the Inst. The very gods the 
gohet-wand summons turn unwilling witnesses against 
the Buddhist claims, For it is the Shints gods that 
deseend. Not only is it their own gods alone that pure 
Shintéists call, but the Buddhista also call Shinto deities, 
and of their own pantheon only the lower, never the higher 
members. To explain this unusual fancy for their neighbors’ 
gods, combined with a comparative disregard for the company 
of their own, the Buddhists allege the, to them, relative 
unimportance of the cult. Such indifference is perilously 
near abandonment of their previous claims, People are 
not given to detecting flatness of flayor in their own fruit, 
Besides even this lame exense halts at calling in the Shints 
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gods. If the practice be to them so unimportant an affair, 
why indulge in it at all? Doubtless itis very flattering to 
the Shintdé deities thos to be called on for their opinion 
by comparative ontsiders, but it would seem quite an 
inexplicable civility on the part of the Buddhists to do so, 
even among the politest people in the world. 

So much shall suffice here for the mute evidence of 
acts, But language has a word or two to say on the subject 
which, us a matter of courtesy, it may be well to admit. 
And first in the way of records. 

As this Society is aware, the Kojiki and the Nihongt 
or Nihonshoki, as, unabbreviated, it is more commonly 
called, (which, in parenthesis, 1 may remark, seems not so 
generally known) are the two oldest books of the Japan- 
ese people. Written, the one in A.D. 712, the other in 
A.D. 720, they together constitute the Shinto bible, being 
different versions of much the same facts and fictions about 
the national past. Many of the fictions are doubtless. 
founded in fact, though exactly how and even inexactly 
when it would outwit mythology itself to state, There 
is at the beginning the usual attempt to make something 
out of nothing in order to account for the cosmos; much of 
which is probably Chinese. Then having got primeval chaos 
into something like order, the account gradually assumes con- 
sistency, till eventually it becomes substantially history—of 
on far-oriental kind. As it begins with gods and ends 
with men, the evolution is not of a strictly scientific order 
but resembles rather the running-down-hill religions variety. 
During this abnormal development various improbable 
things occur, some necessary to the evolution, some 
irrelevant to it. Of course the gods are the dei ex machina 
in the matter, And it takes a long time before the 
thing gets into fairly passable running order, and their 
presence generally dispensed with. This dispensation 
never wholly takes place, and even after they have formally 
left the ficll to their descendants they are continually 
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‘popping in and out just to keep a finger in the cosmic 
pie. One of their favorite methods of doing this is to 
possess people. Such manifestations of themselves were 
not, if we are to trust the histories, very uncommon. 
There are at least three such recorded and, what is 
peculiarly to the point, with almost the exact detail which 
distinguishes the possessions of to-day, This is what makes 
the accounts really important ethnologieally. We seem 
to be looking down that long vista of the past to a 
trance similar to any taking place about os at the present 
time. 

The first of these of which mention is made took 
place in the purely heavenly half of the history, that 
is when the gods nlone lived in the Innd. The occasion 
was the unfortunate withdrawal of the Sun Goddess 
into a cave in consequence of the unseemly conduct of 
her rude brother, the Impetuons Male, the first recorded 
instance of the enfant terrible, und a god very happily 
named, I think, to express the fact. He was subsequently 
banished to the moon, not inappropriately perhaps. 
The displeasure of the Sun Goddess was peculiarly dis- 
tressing to the company of heaven, beeanse her with- 
Jrawal of itself plunged them into utter darkness. They 
accordingly set about concocting a scheme to lure her 
out, the exeeution of which ag given in the Kojiki reads 
ag follows. 

“They hung all manner of things upon the tree; five 
hundred jewel-strings of brilliant bent beads to the top 
brauches, an eight-sided looking-glass to the middle ones 
‘and dark-blne and while quiet to the lowest. Then His 
Angustness Jowel Angust Thing took an August yofei in his 
hand and Heavenly Small Roof August Thing made repeti- 
tion of some August (Shinto) prayers, while Heavenly Hand 
Power Male God was made to hide beside the Angust door. 
Thereupon Heavenly Ugly Face August Thing, using a hea- 
venly vine from the Heavenly Incense Mountain as shoulder 
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cord to tuck up her sleeves, and making herself a wig of the 
heavenly wesa tree and tying up # bunch of bamboo-grass 
from the Heavenly Incense Monntain to bold in her hand, 
turned a cask bottom up before the door of the heavenly 
rock-honse, and treading and stamping upon it with her feet 
became possessed (kamugakeri shite), And clutching the 
clothes from her breasts and pushing down the girdle of her 
ekirt she let it full down to her hips. And the Plain of 
High Heaven resounded as the eight hundred myriad deities 
with one accord langhed. Thereupon the Heavenly Shining 
Great August Goddess, thinking it strange, opened the door 
of the heavenly rock-honse a crack and from within 
deigned to ask at some length the canse of the uproar, 
-The erack was of course the opening wedge to her 
luring out," 

In the Nihonshoki the legend runs as follows: ‘ Then 
Thought Combine God, after deeply scheming and anxiously 
considering, collected many everlastingly-singing birds and 
eet them to sing against each other. Then he eansed Hand 
Strength Male God to hide by the side of the door of the rock. 
Then Heavenly Little Roof Angust Thing, the fur-parent of 
Nakatomi, the High Officer and August Jewel Angust Thing, 
the fur-parent of Imbei, pulling up by the roots five hundred 
wesckeki from the Heavenly Incense Mountain, hong five 
hundred strings of brilliant jewelsto the top branches, an eight- 
sided looking-glass te the middle ones and dark-hlne and white 
johet to the bottom ones; then they prayed in concert, Then 
Heavenly Ugly Face August Thing, the fur-parent of Lord 
Female Monkey, taking in her hand a spear wound about with 
chi grass and atanding before the door of the heavenly rock- 
house did many ingenious tricks, Then taking some wesakeki 
from the Heavenly Incense Mountain she made herself a wig 
of it, and taking a vine nade of it a shoulder cord to tuck up 
her sleeves. Then lighting o bed of fire, she turned a cask 
bottom up and stamping on top of it hecame possessed 
fkamugakeri anuj, Therenpon the Heavenly Shining Great 

Val. xxii.—2 
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Angust Goddess, hearing the sound, cried out ;" what. is 
now immaterial, since, her curiosity once lured ont, she soon 
followed herself. 

The next mention of divine possession occurs in the - 
Nihonshoki. It is recorded in the reign of the Emperor 
Sujin, a most unlucky monarch with whom everything 
went wrong. Of course he attributed this to the 
gods and determined finally to question them on 
the subject. So he went mto a certain plain anil 
collecting the eight hundred myriad deities, asked 
to have his fortune told. And ‘At this time ao god 
deseended upon the princess Yamato-t6tohi-momoso- 
hime-no-mikoto and said / knmugakarite neakuj: ' Why 
is the Emperor troubled in spirit because the country 
i vexed and there is no law in the land! If he diligently 
worship me and follow my commandments the land shall rest 
in peace.’ The the Emperor inquired and said: * What 
gol is it that instructs me thus?” And the god answered ; 
‘Lam the god that dwelleth within the boundaries of this 
land, the land of Yamato, and my name is Omono-nushi 
no-kami.’ Then receiving reverently the instructions of the 
god the Emperor worshipped diligently necording to their 
commandment.” 

A little after this in the next reign, the reign of the 
Emperor Suinin, we are told, alse in the Nihonshoki, of an 
image that was suddenly possessed by the god whose image 
it was. 

In the third month, in the second year of the boar, 
on the first day, being the day of the monkey, the Emperor 
tuking an image of the Heavenly Shinmg Great August 
Goddess from the princess Toyosuki-hime-no-mikoto gave 
it to the princess Yamato hime-no-mikoto and charged her, 
saying: ‘Search me ont a place where I may set up this 
image.’ So the princess took the image and went with it 
ta Totanosnsahata, And from thence returning she went 
round by the land of Omi, and thence turning eastward 
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she went by way of the land of Mino till she eame to the 
country of Ise, Then the Heavenly Shining Great Angust 
Goddess spake and instructed the princess Yamato-hime-no- 
mikoto saying: ‘This land of Ise, this land of heavenly 
breezes, this land of ever curling waves, this sea-fringed 
shore, is a delectable land. In this land will I dwell.’ So, 
according to the words of the goddess, was a shrine built 
to her there in the land of Ise."" Such was the founding 
of the famous shrines of Ise, 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the pos- 
fessions mentioned in either of these books are the 
possessions of the Empress Jingo recorded more or loss 
in both, 

The Empress Jingd was a good deal of a man. She 
was a great deal more of a man than her husband, though 
she was only his second wife. For she was empress 
consort sinply, at first, until sho sueceeded her husband, 
who died from want of faith, as will appeur later, Masculine 
in character she was most feminine in locks. Tha 
Nihonshoki speaks of her as exceedingly pretty and her 
futhor’s pet ; which latter fact proves to my mind that she 
was a women of will, for I have observed that fathers are 
usually proud of daughters of decision. She it was who 
conquered Korea, in the histories as least, and did many 
other manly acts, besides giving birth to the Emperor 
Gjin, afterwards canonised as Hachiman, the God of 
War. 

Apparently she was prone to being possessed and 
ended by being quite intimate with deity. Her chronicle 
is a curious patchwork, pieced out, however, fairly complete 
between the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki. The Nihonshoki 
does some Almanack de Gotha work, and after a few rather 
dry domesticities, simply kills her husband, without 
offering us any exense for the deed exeept the apparent 
unimportanee of his life. The Kojiki however con- 
descends to tell us how it came about, 
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“Prior to this (referring to a digression about a certain 
posthumous name of her son) the Empress was divinely 
possessed (kami yori-tamaerift, lit. got-god-approached). At 
the time when the Emperor, dwelling in the Oak Temple 
in Kyishi, was bout to make war upon the land of 
Kumaso, the Emperor played upon the angust harp and 
Take-no-uchi-no-sukune went into the place of inquiring of 
the god (saniwa, lit. sand-court) and inquired of them. 
Then the Empress being divinely possessed (kangakari 
shite) informed and instructed him, saying: * To the weet 
lieth a land full of all manner of precious things from gold 
and silver upwards‘ete., ete.""" This glowing description, of 
which it were needlesa here to quote more, referred of all 
places in the world to—Korea. It is perhaps not matter 
for wouder that the Emperor proved sceptical on the sub- 
ject and made light of of the divine information ; upon 
which he was promptly killed by the gods for contempt 
of court. After which the Nihonshoki resumes the narra- 
tive and tells us that the Empress, who seems to have been 
a pious person, was much grieved at the Emperor's so 
sudden taking off for doubting the divine word, and resolved, 
woman-like, to know the uttermost of the matter, a resolve 
she carried out as follows. “Choosing a lucky day she 
went into the purification shrine and became possessed (kan- 
nushi to naritame). And the way of it wus this. Giving orders 
to Take-no-uchi-no-sukune, she cansed him to play upon 
the august harp, and calling Nakatomi-no-ikatsu, the August 
Attendant, she mado him the inquirer of the god (sania to 
si). Whereupon he placed a thonsand eloths, rich cloths, 
upon the top and bottom of the harp and praying, said: ‘The 
god that spake on a former day to the Emperor instructing 
him; what god was it? I would fain know his name," When 
seven days and seven nights had passed the god answered 
saying ;"' first what his abode was and then what was his 
name, and then im reply to further questionmgs of the 
sonive, Nukatomi, gave information for conquering Korea, 
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which was his object from the beginning. The Empress, 
being duly devout, influenced perhaps slightly by the glitter 
of prospective jewels, acted on the information and with 
complete stceess. 

Here then, we have secounts of possessions long pre- 
Buddhist; their very acconnts being practically pre-Bud- 
dhist themselves. For the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki were 
written less than one hundred and fifty yeurs after 
Buddhism came to Japan, far too short a time for it to 
have draped old legends with its own detail. Besides there 
16 not the slightest suspicion that it ever tried to do so. The 
gecounts read as realistically Shinté as one could have, 
What is more, they read, barring a few archaicisms, as if 
recorded of to-day. In skeleton the modern procedure is 
all there. In these old Shintd biblical narratives you see 
the same features that you mark in the Rydbu-Shintd 
trances now. The conservatism is quite far-orientally com- 
plete; which is another proof not only that the thing is 
Shinto but that the Buddhists brought with them from 
China nothing akin to it. For we may be sure the gods 
would not have been behind their people in the great 
national characteristic of unitation, and had there been 
any foreigners to copy they would assuredly have copied 
them, and not have stayed starchedly Shinté to the present 
day. 

The verbal evidence of the records is interesting, 
The words are all pure Japanese. Many of them are yet 
comprebunsible, being « sort of grandfathers to the modern 
terms. Aemiyakari, of which kamugekari and kongakari 
are euphonic forms, means god-fixed-on. An intransitive 
verb, it shows the spontaneity of the act. This spontaneity 
of deity is further dwelt on by tradition. In those good old 
days the gods descended, it is piously taught, of their own 
initiative and not as now because importuned of man. 
Boch seems a true mirror of the fact. For at first the 
act most have been fortuitive and sporadic. It could only 
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have been later that men learnt to lassoo deity at 
will. The modern term sami-oroshi, causing the 
gol to descend, marks a subsequent business stage in 
the practise. Indeed this domestication of deity, this 
taming of once wild trances, is not the least peculiar 
attribute of the far-eastern branch of the subject. Among 
every people divine trances have taken place, but to 
make of the accidental and fortuitous the certain and 
the regular, to develop the casual into a systemutic cult, 
is Japanese, 

The word sami which appears both in the ancient 
amd the modern expression is suggestive. For hemi refers 
exclusively to Shintd gods; Buddhist gods being always 
called Jotoke, Kami means “ top" or “ above," and there- 
fore the supreme bemgs, It is the same sami thot 
means in every day use “ above’ as opposed to “ below” ; 
the dmmi, the hair of the head, beeanse the “ top" hair, 
and the kami that almost sarcastically appears in o fami 
san, your wife, lit. Mrs. Upper, when addressing the 
middle classes. Even its Smico-Japanese equivalent shin 
shows the same significance. For it never referred in China 
to the Badidhist gods. The two characters of which its one 
is composed mean “declare,” “ say,"" whereas the character 
for Aotuke, a Buddhist god, means simply “not man", 
Whether trance-revelation lies hidden im this is another 
matter. 

Another word in the bibles is interesting—the word 
soniiea. The characters with which it is written mean 
“sand court.” What that means has non-plussed the 
commentators, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us. It hae not 
failed the priests, They explain it satisfactorily, if perhaps 
ex-post-factorily as the god-interviewer, what is now 
commonly called the marsa, The explanation of the 
priests is at least explicable. For “ sand court’ has the 
same impersonal designation about it, the  designa- 
tion of the plice in lieu of the person which is curiously 
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conapienons in wees, the “seat-m-front”, That it appears 
to make nonsense in personul Enghsh does not mply 
that it makes nonsense in impersonal Japanese, 

I will now give from the Nihonshoki two or three 
accounts of Kugadachi or the Ordeal by Boilme Water, 
which will show that the miracles are as old 5 the in- 
carnations and as purely Shinté. The first of these 
ordeals was undergone in the reign of the Enyperor Ojin, 
son to the Empress Jingd. 

“In the ninth year (of his reign), im the spring, 
in the fourth month, the Emperor sent Tuke-no-uchi-no- 
stkune to Kyiishi to take ueconnt of the people. Now 
at that time Umashi-nchi-no-sukune, the younger brother 
of Take-no-nechi-no-sukune, wishing to rid himself of his 
brother, laid charge against him before the Emperor, 
saying: ‘It has come to our ears, O Emperor, that Take- 
no-uchi-no-sukune is desirous of possessing Japan and 
secretly gocth about to stir up the people of Kyishi 
against the Emperor. Then when he shall have estranged 
the land of Kydisht and called in the Three States (Korea) 
he purposeth to seize upon Japan.’ Hearing these words, 
the Emperor sent a messenger to Tuke-no-wehi-no-sukune 
to put him to death. Then Take-no-ochi-no-snkune made 
answer to the messenger saying: ‘I aim not double-minded, 
but true tu the Emperor whom I serve. What is then 
the crime of which I am accused ? And if guiltless why 
should I suffer death ?° 

“Now there was living in [ki « certain man named 
Atue-no-maneko, This man greatly resembled Take-no- 
uchi-no-sukune, Ani being troubled in spirit that Take-no- 
uchi-no-sukune should be put to death without just canse he 
said unto him: ‘All Japan knowth thee to be « true man 
and « faithful one to our Lord the Emperor. Now, therefore, 
fleeing henee seeretly, get thee to the Emperor and justify 
thyself before him. And furthermore men say that I 
greatly resemble thee. So, therefore, in place of thee, will 
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Lilie and thus show all men that thy heart is pure 
before our Lord.’ Whereupon he slew himself with his 
sword. 

“Then Take-no-nchi-no-sukune was sad at heart and 
secretly leaving Kyishi, took ship and came round by the 
southern ocean to the port of Kii and landed there. And 
from thence he came after much trouble to the court of the 
Emperor and told the Emperor concerning his innocence. 
Then the Emperor, pereeiving some evil thing had been 
done, called both Take-no-nchi.no-sukune aod Umashi-nehi- 
no-sukone before him. Whereupon each told his own story 
und there was no way to tell the true from the false. Then 
the Emperor commanded that prayer should be offered to 
the Heavenly gels and to the earthly gods and an ordeal by 
huiling water muie (kugeadachi dation). Wherenpon Take- 
no-nehi-no-sukune and Umashi-nchi-no-sukune went together 
to the banks of the river Shiki and performed the ordeal 
(Augadachi st); and Take-no-uchi-no-sukune was justified by 
the gods, Then Take-no-nchi-no-sukune, tuking his sword, 
struck down Umuashi-uchi-no-sukune and would have slain 
him, but the Emperor commanded that he should be par- 
loned and handed over to the Arae family in Kii,"’ 

The next example ocourred in the reign of the Emperor 
Inkyé: “In the fourth year, in the autumn, in the ninth 
inonth, being the year of the snake, om the first day of the 
month, being the day of the bull, the Emperor gave instruc. 
tions and commanded, saying: ‘In ancient times the 
people were ruled in peace and family names were never 
confused; but now in this, the fourth year since we came to 
the throne, do the lower and the higher among the puople 
contend with one another and the people are not at peace, 
either peradventure making mistake, they have lost their 
proper names or intentionally tuking names above thoir 
station they haye appropriated them and there ia no law it 
the land. Now peradventure it is we who are lacking 
in wisdom. How then Imiy we correct our mistake? 
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Do you, uttendants, taking connsel together, advise us in 
the matter." Then the attendants with one voice answered : 
‘O Emperor! if pointing out the mistakes and correeting 
‘ie wrong, the Emperor settles the family names, we, 
risking death, will tell to the Emperor the truth.’ So in 
the year of the monkey the Emperor gave instructions, 
saying: ‘ Lords, High Dignitaries and other officers down 
to the governors, together have made answer and said: 
‘ Verily the generations of the Emperor and the generations 
of his people are both likewise descended from heaven, Yet 
since the days when the three bodies (heaven, earth and 
humanity) were one, many years have passed and from one 
name many descendants have spread abroad and taken many 
family names, and now it is not easy to tell the true from 
the false. Therefore let all the people bathe and purify 
themselves and let each take oath before the gods to per- 
form the ordeal by boiling water (Angadachi seyo). Bo the 
priest gave orders, saying; *Atthe end of the hill called 
the Amakashi hill let an iron pot (/igae) be placed and 
let all the people be collected and gathered together there. 
Then shall those that speak the truth go through it 
upharmed ; but those that speak lies shall surely suffer.’ 

*Therenpon all the people, tying up their clothes by 
shonlder cords and going to the iron pot, performed the 
ordeal by boiling water ¢Anwadachi aw). And those that 
spake the trath were by virtue of that unharmed : but those 
that spake lies were all hurt, Therefore did the rest of the 
liars greatly fear and run away before ever they came to 
the hill. And from that time family names spontaneonsly 
settled themselves and there were no moreliars.” A result 
which satisfactorily accounts for the present almost painful 
verucity of the Japanese people. 

A summary sketch of the history of the cult shall 
bring this paper to a close. At the dawn of history then 
we find the thing already a part of the nation’s mythologic 
past; and of the very far past too, Almost as soon as the 
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gods were, they began to visit one another in this spiritual 
way. They possessed each other first and then when they 
left the oarth to their earthly deseendents they kept on 
possessing them. Then Buddhism was brought into Japan, 
and eventually through Shinté made the uequaintance of 
these gad-abont gods and so pleasurably that it proceeded 
to call upon them itself. Three Buddhist seets were thus 
introduced to the divine society; the Shingon, the 
Tendai, anil subsequently the Nicheren, sects, ‘Tho father of 
the Shingon seet in Japan, Kobé Daishi, or Kitkaj as le was 
known while he existed, was tntight it, it is said, by the 
Emperor Sanga; and the father of the ‘lendai spet there, 
Denkyd Daishi by Ramono-agata-nushi-ushi-maru, But 
the most numerous and earnest pructicors of the art were a 
sect of Shintd formed out of pure Shinto and the Shingon 
sect of Buddhists, our Ryébu Shinto so often mentioned, 
Meanwhile pure Shintd fell upon evil days. The middle 
‘apes Were its dark ages. It, and the purer forins of oceult 
practices with it, were alike occulted by the dazzling 
Buddhistic ritual, And so it continned till prosperous 
times turned antiquary attention to oli records, at 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this, 
These are the commentators. Scientifically their work is 
not without unintentional humor; but practically their 
effect was immense. For to them is due the restora- 
lion of the Emperor and the emergence of Shinté 
from its long celipse. Fyrom a Shintd point of view the 
Meiji era, Enlightened Peace, is well named. For with 
its new lense of life Shinta entered again upon its 
Own possessions, nut least ot which is the Possession of the 
Possession enlt, 
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THE “HI NO MARU,” OR NATIONAL 
FLAG OF JAPAN, 


By W. G, Asrox, Eso. 





(Heat Norember Ath, 1892.| 

In China, the offices of King and High-priost have 
never been disjoined, as they have long been amongst 
Aryan peoples; and the religious duties of the Emperor are 
still regurded as o most important part of his functions, 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, perhaps as an 
wheritauee from the rain-makers, sorcerers or moidicine- 
men of remote antiquity, there has always been claimed 
for him « supernatural influence over the operations 
of Nature. If the sovereign is a wise and good 
man who discharges all his funetions faithfully, not 
only will the country be well governed, but it will 
be free from such natural calamities as drought, famine, 
pestilence and earthquake, which are regarded as directly 
owing to his short-comings. We are told, for instance, in 
the Li-i, a work compiled in the second century of our 
era from niuch older materials, that— 

If in the second month of summer, the governmental pro- 
ceedings of winter were observed, hail and cold would injure the 
grain; the roads would not be posenble; and violent nssanulia 
of war would come. If the proceedings proper to spring were 
observed, the grins would be late in ripening; all kinds of 
locusts would continually be appearing: and there would be 
famine in the stwtes. If those proper to autumn were observed, 
herbs and plants would drop their leaves; froits would ripen 
prematurely ; and the people would be consumed by pestilence.! 

And similar quotations might be greatly multiplied. 

When the Chinese began to speculate on the nature 
of things, they naturally endeavored to assign the 
Emperor « place in their rudimentary system of philosophy 


1 Legye's tabi, Volk 1. p. 276. 
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which should be m accordance with these ieas. It is 
not at all by way of mere rhetorical flourish that he is 
likened to the Sun and Moon,? or said to form a triad 
with Heaven and Earth,’ but because he is regarded as 
holding « similar position in the economy of Nature. He 
too is an embodiment of the two great primordial principles 
the yin and the yang, in the mutual operation of which 
this Cosmos has its origin, and he representa more 
especially the yang, t. ¢. the male, bright, netive, positive 
power, as opposed to the yin, which is regarded as 
female, dark, passive and negative. The Sun is the chief 
visible manifestation of the yany, as the moon ia of the 
yin. A Chinese modern writer, quoted by Mayers, says— 
As the Sun directa and symbolizes the sovereign ruler, ao the 
Moon is an emblem and director of his consorts and ministers. The 


Emperor is said to ‘eall the Sun his elder brother and the moon his 
sister." 


His ordinary title, ‘Son of Heaven,’ is obviously the 
outgrowth of similar ideas. 

The use in China of the sun and moon on banners as 
emblems of sovereignty dates from a very remote period, 
‘The Hsin dynasty’ (B. C. 2205-1766) says «a Chinese 
work,* ‘exalted brightness (glory) by the sun and moon; 
the Shang dynasty (H.C. 1766-1122) hy the Tiger exalted 
mihtary prestige; the Chow dynasty (B.C. 1122-255) by 
the Dragon exalted learning,’ and the Chow Li, a more 
nnexceptionable authority, mentions the Grand Standard of 
the Bun and Moon which was carried before the Emperor. 

The exact date at which this practice was adopted in 
Japan is unknown, We find, however, that as early as A.D. 
700 the sun and moon were depicted on the banners displayed 
before the Imperial Palace on State occasions. The Wukun 
Sansei Pruye,? probably quoting from the Shokn t Nihongi, anys > 

1 Legge's Li- “ki, Vol. I. p. 408, 1 Legyo’s Li-Ki, Vol. II. p- 256. 

"Mayer's Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 288. ©The #] Mh 34. 

"Vide Chow Li, Biot's translation, Booka XXVIII and XIX, 
Also Schlegel's Uranographie Chinoise, p. 384. * Vol. XX. p. B. 
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The Emperor Mommnu, on the first day of the first month of 
the first year of Taihd (A.D. 700) held a Court in the Taikyokn 
Hall, when at the front gate thera was set up a flag with the figure 
of a crow, on the left, flags with images of the sun, of the Azure 
dragon, and of the red bird, and on the right, flags with images 
of the moon, of the Dark Warrior and of the White Tiger. The 
Envoys of barbarous countries formed lines to right and left.! 

Tt is clear from the following pasenge of the 
Li-ki*® that there was here a direct imitation of Chinese 





On the march the banner with the Red Bird should be in 
front; that with the Dark Warrior behind: that with the Azure 
Dragon on the left; and that with the White Tiger on the Right; 
that with the Pointer of the Northern Bushel (Charles's Wain) 
should be reared aloft (in the centro of the host) oll to excite 
and direct the fury of the troops. 

Note by Dr. Legge.—The Red Bird was the name of the seven 
constellations of the southern quarter of the Zodiac: the Dark 
Warrior embraced those of the northern, the Azure Dragon those 
of the Eastern, and the Tiger those of the Western.” 

The choice and arrangement of these astronomical 
emblems are connected with one of those wide-spread 
suporstitions regarding the northern region of the heavens, 
concerning which much curious information has been 
brought together by Mr. John O'Neill in his remarkable 
work, ‘The Right of the Goda.™ Here all that need be said 
isthat in the Far East, the North is the sacred quarter. 
The Sovereign stands in the North on all state occasions. 
His paluece is in the northern part of the city, and faeces 
the South. The dead are laid out with their heads to the 
north, and the living carefully avoid this position for 








‘A similar description is given in the Vengi-ahiki (01-923), 
Tt has been translated at length in Dr. Florenz’s Nihongi, pt. fil., 
p. 12. *Gegge's Li-ki, Vol. L pp. 91-02. 

“See the accompanying dmwings, Figs. 1 to 4, taken from the 
8 se oor illosirations of the five classics, a work compiled by 
a Japanese writer from Chinese sources. Schlegel describes these 
figures somewhat differently. Vide his Uranographie Chinoise, p. 384. 

W London, Quaritch, 1893. 
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sleep. It is not clear why the Pointer of the Northern 
Bushel should have been omitted in the above mentioned 
descriptions of the ceremonial banners in Japan. 


In China, in modern times, Benetnash (the Pointer of 


the Northern Bushel), is figured on a governor's flag, which 
is accordingly called by the name of this star.” 

It will be observed that the Dark Warrior is represent- 
ed (Fig. 2) by a tortoise, which is an older name for that 
section of the Zodine. The modern Shimté ceremoninl™ 
has adopted the four flags indicating the four quarters, 
under the name of the Shijin no hate or Shijin no hoko, i. «. 
the flags or spears of the four Kami, giving however only 
one animal on each. 

The name of the Audience Hall mentioned in the above 
extract is in strict accordance with the ideas which underlie 
the choice of the sun and moon as emblems of sovereignty. 
It is the Hall of Yat-Ayoku (Chinese Tai-4i), i. ¢. the 


primordial principle from which, secording to some Chinese | 


philosophers, the Yin and Yenrg are evolved, and the symbol 
of which may be seen associated with this in Fig. 16. 

How comes it that the crow takes the leading position 
im such illnstrious astronomical company ? Obviously, 
this bird is no denizen of an earthly rookery. It can be 
no other than the yau-wn Hf 3 or Sun-erow, also called 
the Golden Crow of Chinese mythology, a bird of a red 
eolour with three legs, which is supposed to hava its 
abode in the Sun. The Crow-banner and the Sun-banner 
are therefore mere variants of one another. The Sun 
is frequently depicted with a Crow on his surface, just 
as the Moon has a hare,“ the latter being usually represent- 
ed as pounding in a mortar, under » mythical enssia trea, 
drugs for the manufacture of the elixir of life. Examples 
of this may be seen in Figs. 6 and 7, which are taken 

Vide Giles’s Dictionary. 


@ Vide ShintS Miomoku ruijinshé, Vol, I, p, 11. 
4 Bee Mayers Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 218. 
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from the Sanseidzuye, Vol. I. pp. 6 and 5, and in Figs, 
8 and 9, which are copied from an illustration of Utd, a 
novel by Kiydden, representing an Imperial reception in 
the 10th century. 

It may at first sight seem somewhat far-fetched to 
identity this crow with the Yategarasu of the Jimmau 
Tenné legend, which is related in the Nihongi™ as 
follows :— 

The Emperor then endeavoured to advance into the interior 
of the country, but the mountains wore so precipitous that there 
waa no roud by which he could travel, and the troops wandered 
about not knowing whither to direct their march. Then Amn-terasu 
no Oho-kami (the Stun-goddess) instructed the Emperor in « dream 
of the night, saying :—‘ I will now send thee the Yatageron, Make 
it thy guide through the land.’ Upon this the Yatagarnsy petially 
made itv appearance, having come flying down from the sky. The 
Emperor said, ‘The coming of this crow is of course in accordance 
with our lneky dream. How prond! how eplendid ! Our Imperial 
Ancestor Ama-terasn no Oho-kami wishes therewith to assist Us 
in accomplishing our undertaking.’ 

Heaps of erudite rubbish have been accumulated over 
this bird by Motoori Norinaga and other Shintoists whose 
prejudices would not allow them té see anythmg Chinese in 
the history of Jimmu Tenné. We, however, need have no 
hesitation in following the Wannoshé,™ which, on the 
authority of the Shiki, ancient commentaries on the Nihongi, 
says simply that the Yony-wu or Swum-crow is the 
Yatayarasu. 

If we accept this identification, the meaning of the 
epithet yete, whieh has puzzled the commentators, 
becomes elear to us. Yate is literally ‘eight hands,’ or 
as the same word ye or yete means both + eight" and 
‘tiny,’ in aneient Japanese ‘many hands.’ Yara. 








* Vol. Tl, p. 11. Shukai odition. See also Chamberlain's 
RKojiki, p, 130. 

“A Chincee-Japanese Vocabulary of the 10th century. The 
definition of Yang wu by Yoteguram oeenrs in the first page of 
the first volume. 
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garasn is therefore the ‘many-handed crow,’ which is 
quite sufficiently correct for «a popular description of 
the sun-crow with its three claws, And when it is 
remembered that it came flying down from heaven as 
a present from the Sun-goddess, ond that it wus 
associated with the Emperor, it is tolerably evident 
that the story of Jimmu Tenné’s Vota-garanit had tte 
origin in the snn-crow banner above mentioned. It may 
be objected that the date (A.D. 700, or only 12 years 
before the compilation of the Kojiki and 20 before that 
of the Nihongi) on which such a flag is first spoken of 
scarcely allows time for the formation of this legend. 
But there is strong reason to believe that these banners 
were in use from a moch earlier period. In 602 we 
read of painted banners being made by the Heir to the 
Throne with the permission of the Empress, and the 
Sei-shi-roku™ has the following passage, which I translate 
at length, as it has a bearing on the important subject 
of the first introdnetion of the art of painting into Japan : 

oka no Twiki, "This family is sprung from a descendant of 
the Wei Emperor Wen Ti, named An Kikong (4 Jf 42), who came 
and settled in Japan in the relgn of the Emperor Yiriaku (457-479) 
with o party of four persons. His son Rid, also called Shinki, wos 
a good painter, The Emperor Wohatsuse Walku-sasagi (490-506) 
admired his talent and granted him the tith of Obite, A descendant 
in the fifth generation named >A © was also o skilful 
painter and was granted the surname of Yamato Yeahi (Japan 
Fainter) in the reign of Tenchi Tenné (662-671). The Empress 
Shétokn in 760 granted them anew the tithe of (oka no Imiki from 
their place of residence. Hata bamino Miyakko, same (descent) as 
the lust. 

The above passage occurs at p. 110. The Tsiishd commentary 
on the Nihongi (from which Dr. Florens has made his tranalation) 
mikes a meat of this quotation. 

Hata buwi no Miyakko meuns * Chief of the Banner- 
painters’ (or perhaps ‘Count Hanner-painter "), showing 





4 Nihongi, Shakal Edition, Vol. XXII, p. 9. 
A sort of peerage of Japan, compiled A. D. 815. 
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that one of the duties of this: family of artists of Chinese 
extraction was to paint the flags used fur state purposes, 
Tt has been already shown that the designs on these flags, 
the sun-crow among the rest, were of Chinese origin, and it 
i not unreasonable to suppose that they were introduced by 
these artists when they came over to Japan in Viirinku's 
reign. This would give the sun-crow banner a very 
cousidernble antiquity, 

A Japanese family claimed descent from the Yata- 
gurasu, thongh by what intermedinte stages of development 
ig not explained. Mr. Takahashi Goro in his dictionary 
Informs ta that Yatagarasn was the name of one of Jimmnu 
Tenné's generals, aud Klaproth thinks it probable that the 
‘corbean i huit pattes designe la boussole dont Zinmon 
s'est servi pour se guider dans son expédition.' 

Vhe crow, however, does not always appear on 
the sun-banner, and I have not met with any example 
of it m recent times. It does not figure on the flags 
shown at p. 3, Vol. XX., of the Wekan sanzai dzukai, 
which are described as the Mikado no hata, or Im- 
perial ensigns.” The sun and moon are here quite plain, 
apd, althongh alike in the drawings, were distinguished 
by the former being in gold and the latter in silver. 
Nor is the crow mentioned by the late Mr. MeClatohie 
in his paper on Heraldry, read before this Society in 
_ 1877, in which several instances are cited of the Hi no 
Afaru or sun-eirele being represented on flags from the 
reign of the Emperor Takakura (1169-1180) downwards. 

In 1859, when Japan was opened to foreign commerce, 
the need of a national, ag distinguished from an imperial 
flag, became felt, and the Hinomaru, as a red ball on 
a white ground,” was appropriated for this purpose, while 
4 Tepresentation of the Aikw or Chrysanthemum,” was 
adopted as the badge figured on the standard borne before 
the Mikade when he appears in public, I am inclined 
hie Figen. Shei. «Reis 

Vol. xrii.—% . 
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to believe, with a Japanese authority referred to by Mr. 
McClatchie, that this is not really a Chrysanthemum,= but 
was originally intended for the Sun, Some further 
evidence however on this point is desirable. The 
member of petals, sixteen, corresponds to the number 
of rays which proceed from the Sun figured on the flag of 
the War Department.” This number is not selected at hap- 
hazard. It is one of those produced by multiplying two 
on itself (2°), of which there are examples in the four 
cardinal points, the eight Jara or diagrams of Chinese 
philosophy, the thirty-two points of the compass and 
the sixty-four hexagrams of the Vrh-king. 

The Corean. national flag, (Fig. 15), although quite 
different from the Japanese, has its origin in the same 
order of ideas. The two comma-like figures entwined 
on each other in the centre represent the Yim and 
Yang, while the groups of continuous and broken lines 
around it sre four of the eight Awa, for a full account 
of which Legge’s Vih-ting may be consulted. 

Fig. 16, which is taken from a modern Japanese 
print of w battle fought in 1554, shows the emblom of 
the Fin, Fang and Yathi (in Japanese In, Yd and 
Taikyoku) surmounted by « figure of the sun with 
thirty-two rays—a combination, in short, of the motifs of 
the present Japanese and Corean flags. 

The Dragon represents the Fany, and it is probably 
in this capacity that it figures on the national flag of China, 

I have seen a drawing of a Loochooan flag with two 
white tigers asin Fig. 4, and the tiger is also sometimes 
figured on flags in Corea as well as in China and Japan. 
This avimal is one of the numerous embodiments of the 
Yang, or masculine principle, 
2 Fig. 14. 

@ Mr, J. O'Neill anggests that the so-called Chrysanthemum 
~fsreally the - Wheel of the Law.’ I trust some member of the Society 
resident in Japan will settle this point, which is an interesting one, 





Fig.l. The Red Aird. 





Fig.3. The dewre Dragon. S Fig.4. The While Tiger, 








Vig.5. The Northern Bushel 
(including Benetnash). 





Fig.6. The Sun and Sun-crow. Fig.7. The Moon and Hare. 








Fig.9. The Moon-banner. 


Figs. 10 and 11. Mikado so Hata. 
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Fig. 16. Pia Fang avd Zowki 
coméiged with Sua-Sanuer. 
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MA TWAN-LIN’S ACCOUNT OF JAPAN 
j UP TO A.D. 1200. 
INCLUDING THE JAPANESE CHRONICLES AS 
WRITTEN DOWN FOR THE CHINESE BY THE 


rs a JAPANESE IN A.D, 1000. 


By E, H. Parken, Esa. 





[Read November Sth, 1893.) 
In the 2nd year of the Wei period King-ch'n [A.D. 
238), after the subduing of the man Kung-sun,’ the 
female ruler of the Wo sent a high dignitary, Nan-shéng-mi" 
and others to the prefectural city [of Tai-fang, near modern 
Sul], begging permission to proceed to the Emperor's 
court to offer their duty. The prefect had them escorted 
to the capital, when a gold seal and a purple seal-ribbon 
were conferred upon the female prince, together with the 
title of “ Prince of Wo, friend to Wei.” Nan-shéng-mi and 
his companions were at the same time given the title of 
chung-long-hiae-wei," together with a silver seal carrying 
4 dark-colonred seal-ribbon," and all were entertained very 
liberally. 


‘' } Kung-sun Yilan 4 22 3], son of one Lin K‘ang #| OF, a scion of 
the Han dynasty, had set himself up asa sort of semi-independent 
roler of Liao Tang. The Wei dynasty was that founded by the 
celebrated Ts‘ao Ts'nao. 

732k. Perhaps there was only one other, 

ab RB! 

- “The word # has hitherto been translated “sash in this 

connection, but, it appears to have been a sort of sling appendage to 


-_ 
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In the Ist year of the period Cheng-shi [A.D. 240), the 
prefect Kung Tsun* despatched on envoy to take with him 
the imperial commands and the seals; he also carried with 
him an imperial manifesto, bestowing gold eloth, embroider- 
ed tapestry, knives, mirrors, and other gay objects. The 
Prince of Wo state sent an envoy to submit on address 
expressing acknowledgment of and thanks for the gracious 
manifestoes. 

In the fourth year [A.D. 248], she sent another 
envoy to offer a number of human beings and local 
articles. In the 8th year [A.D. 247], the prefect Wang 
Ki? came to take over charge. Pi-mi-hu," the female 
prince of Wo, had for some time been on unfriendly 
terms with Pi-mi-kung, the male prince of Kou-nu or 
Kti-nu*® state. She accordingly sent envoys or messengers 
to the prefectural city to explain the reasons why 
they were at war with each other, and an officer 
named Chang Chéng” was sent at the head of a party 
to carry an imperial manifesto to her and warn her. 





* 2, killed o few years later whilst fighting against the 
Corean sintes. The envoy's name is stated by the Wei CAi to 
be ih i. 

‘The Wei Chi gives full details of the presenta. The envoys 
ond suite nombered eight, and the namea of one or moro in 
Chinese charactor were jf if # ge fl (7 Ieeigi Yashako). 

TOne of the generals sent to North Corea, the first to discover 
the Pacific. 

"Ber. Dbelieve Japanese scholars take this to stand for 
hi-me-ko. I notice that Hepborn gives Aime as “ princess,” ond 
Also Aime-miko. As the modern Japanese pronunciation of tha 
three Chinese characters is Aimiko, this conjecture seems a good 
ene. But, in that cose, how is it that w» male prince is also 
called Pi-md-kuny % or himikiG } Possibly the reference is to 
the rebellion of Prince Inki 2% At. 

* #7 48, often written dy4t. 

ihe: his title was JE Seiad: bot seems o misprint 
for Y. 
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| After Pi-mi-hu's death, a male prince was set be 
‘instead, but the people were not satisfied, und a civil 
war ensued; so a female descendant of Pi-mi-hu named 
Yih-yi,™ agel 18, was onee more made prince, and 
the country was then at peace. Yih-yii sent an envoy ™ 
to eseort Chéng and his party back, and by the same 
opportanity offered a number of human beings of both 
sexes, white and other * pearls, and mixed prints. 

In the lat year of the Tsin Emperor Wu Ti's reign 
‘Tai-shi“ (A.D. 265), an envoy was sent with interpreters 
to bring tribute. In the time of the [East&rn Tsin] 
Emperor An [A.D. 807-406], the Wo Prince Tsan ™ sent 
‘an envey to court with tribute. In the second year 
of the Sung Emperor Wn Ti's reign Yung-eh‘n [A.D. 
421] « manifesto ran :—" The distant loyalty of Tsan 
of Wo merits notice, Let some office be bestowed 
upon him.” In the 2nd year of the Emperor Wén 
‘Ti's reign Ytinn-kin [A.D, 425], san again sent an 
‘envoy to submit an adress and offer local urticles. On 
‘Tean’y deuth his younger brother Chen ™ suceeeded, and 


5 , a 

UThe Wei Chi says an immense tomb was made for her, 
and numerous slaves slaughtered, 

Sar Wt. 

2 The above surmised Yashoko come again os her envoy. 

“The “ other pearls” ore described as ff} i] fk to which 
the Wei-chi adda the character 71. 

“! Mayers’ Manual misprints the character & on % The 
Bx- ‘ma family of Tain had now conquered China. 

¥ it This would probably he the Prince or Mikado Richi Rl 4, 
‘ander whose reign (40-4) recording officers are said to have been 
first distribated over Japan. Mr, Chamberlain considers Japanese 
_ history ” unreliable, previous to this date at least, 

T See page 233 of my paper an Early Japanese History, publish- 
ed in the China Peview for 1890. Ma Twan-lin seems to have 
taken this part from the Nowki, Mr. Aston calls $$ the son of (- 
The three Japanese  Emporors " who suceesded Nintoku [313-299) 
were all his sons, and consequently there is nothing inconsistent 
in the text. 





a 
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sent envoys to offer tribute, styling himself ‘ Commis- 
“sioner and General Administering the military affairs of 

‘the six states Wo, Peh-tsi, Sin-lo, Jén-na, Féng-han,™ — 
‘and Mu-han, Generalissimo for the pacification of 
‘the East, Prince of Wo,"" and begging that this title 
might be legalised. A manifesto appointed him ‘‘ Generalis- 
“simo for the Pacifieation of the East, Chén, Prince 
‘of Wo State.” He then begged for the legalisation 
of such tithes «as “Pacificator of the West to 
‘march against the bandits, assistant generalisaimo," 
ete., for thirteen others, of whom Wo Wei" was one. A 
manifesto acceeded to this too. In the 20th year [A,D. 
443) Tsi,” Prince of Wo, sent an envoy to offer duty, and 
he also was made “ Prince of Wo, Geveralissimo, Pacifica- 
tor of the East ;"" and in the 28th year [A.D. 451) the other 
“Commissioner and general, ete., of the Six States" [as 
above] were added as before, and dignities were also confer- 
red upon 23 other individuals recommended by him. On 
Tsi's death his heir Hing * sent envoys to offer duty. In 
the 6th year of the Emperor Hiao-wu's period Ta-ming 
[A.D, 462], a manifesto appointed Hing to be “ yeneralis- 
“simo Pacificator of the Kast, Prince of Wo." On Hing's 
death his younger brother Wu™ succeeded, and styled 


™ Féng & is amisprint for Ts‘in #§ All these were Corean, 
i. ¢. peninsular states. The “ East" probably moans Ainos, 

of qj. It may perhaps mean that the whole thirteen were 
of either the Wo or Wei nation or sub-nation: #j may be the enme as 
@ in north-east Coren, ™ ay 

“Thus Tean would be the “ Emperor” Richiu Aj 4, Chin his 
brother Hanzel 6 JE. and Tsai #§ hia brother Ingyé 43%. Hing # 
must have been Anké 9¢ 2, whom the Japanese histories call ‘son 
of Ingyd." 

= Wu g, was the “ Emperor" Yirinku dj #, said by Japanese 
history to have been brother to Anké. The fact that he is there. 
in styled ¢& 2 strengthens thia view, which, however, is already 
clearenough. But it must be remembered that all Chinese-aped 
titles conferred upon Japanese “‘ Emperors" were posthumously and 
retrospectively done centuries later. Otherwise the Nan Shi pertoctly 
accords with Japanese history, 
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himself “Commissioner, and general charged with the 
military administration of the seven states [as above], ad- 
ding Kia-lo,* “ generalissimo Pacificator of the East, Prince 
of Wo.” 

In the 2nd year of the Emperor Shun Ti's reign 
period Shing-ming [A.D. 478], he sent an envoy to say :— 
“From ancient times till now my ancestors™ have 
“girded on their own armour, and travelled regardless 
‘of their ease and comfort over hill and dale to 
‘‘conqner fifty-five states of Hairy Men in the east, and 
‘have subdued sixty-six states of miseellancous barbarians 
“in the west; they have conquered ninety-five states north 
“of the Sea:™ the blessings of civilization have been 
‘spread, and the country has been enlarged in every 
‘direction. Successive generations of royal ancestors have 
“been free from unpropitions years, They passed through 
‘© Poh-tai,™ and equipped their boats. But Ken-li,” 
‘destitute of principle, was covetons of annexing it, 
“my officers are no more and my father has passed 
“away. I waa just about to raike u great army to 
" ‘# Hiaksai, Shinra, Mimara, Shinkwn, Bokan, and Kara (tv Bi) 
were all parts of South Corea; bot, os I have elaewhere shewn, the 
Japanese never hud any power over Kaoli, Rory, or Chinese-cined 
Corea in the north. 

ot ¢9 [should be By}. Everything leads to shew thot the 
Scythian-Turks, Japanese, ond all other nations having border 
relations with China, commenced at a very early date to correspond 
in Chinese, either engaging Chinese secretaries, or [at first rarely] 
learning Chinese themselves. 

4 JE probably refers to what is now ealled Hokknid/ jk 7g Sf. 

" Hinkesl, the south-western part of the Corean peninsula. 

T) HF of the Kao 7 family, hence called Koo Ken-li, and 
thence incorrectly Kav-li, Ko-ryé, or Coren. 

Sp pat. T can only guess ot the last two characters’ 
meaning. Yiriaku's father was murdered by a son named Jj i, 
but that has nothing to do with Hinksai. Japanese history says :-— 
In A.D. 476 Kooli annihilated “Peb-tai, killing the king and 
his son.” This seems to have some connection with the ‘' father 
and older brother.” 


L 
r 
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“avenge my father and elder brother and prevent thom 
“from completing their success. I am now about to 
“truin up an army in order to avenge the memory 
“ot my father and elder brother. I have ventured to 
“borrow the princely style with rights on a par with 
“the three &:.™" I om also fain to borrow all the rest 
“with a view to stimulate my loyalty." An tperial 
manifesto appointed Wu “ Commissioner and General in 
“‘tuilitary eharge of the six states [as above, omitting 
“Peh-tsi] and Generalissimo in command of the onst." 
When Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty came to the throne 
(A.D. 602), Wo was promoted to be Generalissimo warching 
ayainet the enat, 

The Ch'én dynasty [A.D. 567-588) was conquered,” 
and so things went on till the 20th year of the Sui 
dynasty’s period K‘ai-hwung [A.D. 600], when the Wo 
prince's family name was A-inei,™ his personal name To-li- 
az-pi-ku, and his appellation A-pei-ki-m.™ 

He sent an envey to our Court. His Majesty 
ordered the officers oopnerned bo enquire into [Japanese] 











PROMS ite. ae, *) and 3 Bp. fSlene peivillens nee 
first given to one TPE in the after Han dynasty. The three S: had 
the right to 9! AFP ay, like the Roman tribunes. Of course the 
“Emperor” most have had « Chinese secretary to prompt him. 

SAt this time mushroom dynasties rose and fell in rapid 
succession in Chinn. 

"Japanese acholura can perhaps make something owt of these 
words, dwein Japaneses may stand for %, and Nimi for #F. Hiko 
is Japanese for “ great-grandson,” and is olso on obsolete word 
having the sense of honorable" (the Kojiki uses the characters 
Bid in thie sense). I cannot guess at toliez; but afo-teri is Japan- 
eae for “heir.” Perhaps the whole is Mr, Aston's Ame-no- 
woterishi-hike, The Chinese characters for all the above names are 
Fle #12 a oe. 

=The Empresa Suiko jf reigned from A.D. 50% to A.D. 
628, but the reins of state were placed in the hands of her heir the 
Oi @ 3 Mmayado EE. The Japanese History says that one 
fe) FF th wos sent on a mission to Sai in A.D. 609, 


customs. The envoy said :—“ The Wo Prince considers 
“heaven his elder and the sun his younger brother. 
"At dawn he goes out to hear matters of government 
“sitting in state cross-legged. On the sun appearing 
“he ceases the conduct of business, and leaves it to me 
“his younger brother." The Emperor Wain Ti 
said :—** This is most outrageous talk," and admonitions 
were at once given for it to be altered. The prince's 
wife's family-name is Ki-mi mut-kwan She has G00 
or 700 women.” The name for “her to the throne” 
is li-ko-od to-fit G.™ There are no cities in our sense, 
and there ure twelve ranks of mferior officera’im the 
following order: 1. Great Virtue. 2. Small Virtue, 3. Great 
Benevolence, 4, Small Benevolence, 5. Great Justice. 
6. Small Justice. 7. Great Ceremony. [Evidently the 
title of the above-named envoy.) 8. Small Ceremony. 
9. Great Wisdom. 10. Small Wisdom. 11. Great Faith. 
12. Small Faith.” 

Of lesser officials there is no fixed number. There 
are 120 Aim-ni," corresponding to the Chinese wwh-tsai, 
Over eweh 80 fretting is placed an i-ni-yih, like our 
present village headmen. Ten myth are under one kunt, 
As to clothes und bedizenments, the males wear jacket- 
— with with very diminutive sleeves. ‘Their shoes 


| 





FSERP seems more likely to mean this than “ and 
Senne hos despatehed me here.” ™ GYR EEE. 

™ Unfortunately the Aujiki ends with Suiko, and says nothing 
about her at all. 

* pees op). Lresign this to Mr, Chamberlain, 

"With the characters 3- and »)s prefixed, the Chinese words 
ore #. (=. $i. 9. of, the last five being the Chinese «' five con- 
stant virtues” 4. ‘hi. 

Sie. This is clearly the Japanese word kuwi, for which 
they sometimes use the Chinese character fJ, but doubtless 
is etymologically the proper character. The Chinese gif was 
over ajjj- See the Japane-e priest's geographical wccount later on. 

“IT can get no nearer to this than imaka, the “eountry 

or a villages." ao ag ie 
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are like sandals, lacquered on the upper face, and bound 
to the foot; but most of the common people go barefoot 
and are not allowed to use gold or silver as ornaments, 
so they often wear a sarang," the ends of which are tied 
but never sewn. They have no hats, simply letting the 
the hair hang over the two ears. But in Sui times their 
prince adopted the hat, made up with gay ornamentation 
and flowers carved out of gold or silyer. The women 
tie up the hair behind, and also wear the above jacket- 
petticoat. Their lower garments are all braided or trimmed 
round the edge, and they bind sharpened bits of bamboo 
together’ to serve as combs. They make tatemix™ ont of 
straw, and fashion their upper garments out of miseel- 
lancous skins, using patterned skins for trimming. ‘They 
have bows, arrows, swords, crossbows, long and 
thort spears, and hntechets. Their armour is made 
of lacquered hide; their arrow barbs of bone. Thongh 
they have soldiers, there are no fighting campaigns. 
Whenever their prince holds a formal court, the 
cortege and paraphernalia must all be set ont, There ~ 
are about 100,000 families of musicians in the country, 
The practice is for murder, robbery and rape to be punished 
with death. Robbery without violence is punished by 
compensation according to what is taken, and if the thief 
has no property his person becomes a slave. As for other 
offences, grave or otherwise, they are punished with 
banishment or the bastinado. In the trial of cases where 
i great wrong has been suffered, those who will not confess 
have their knees squeezed with a piece of wood, or have 
their necks sawn with the tight string of a very powerful 
bow. Or small stones are placed in boiling water, and 
the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is supposed 
that he who is in the wrong gets his hand sealded. Or, 








“di +g. This is the term always used in Chinese histories 
for the Malay or Burmese style of garment. BE. 
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again, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made to take- 
it ont; it being supposed that hoe who is in the wrong will 
get his hands bitten. The people are very tranquilly 
disposed, and but little litigious ; there are few robberies or 
thefts. There are five kinds of mosical instruments,— 
guitars, harmoniums, and flutes. Most of the women tattoo 
the arm, touch up the face, and ornament the body. They 
dive into the water after fish. They have no written 
character ;" they merely carve wood or knot cords. They 
are Buddhists, and it was only after obtaining the Buddhist 
sutras from Peh-tsi that they had written characters.“ 
They understand the art of divination, and are still greater 
believers in wizards and witches. On the first day of the 
first moon they invariably have shooting games and drink 
wine. The rest of their féte-days are much as in China, 
They are fond of such games as chess, draughts, and dice, 
The climate is soft and warm, vegetation blooming even in 
winter. The land is fat and rich. There is more water 

“ This seems to mean they do not make use of the Chinese 
written character. 

“(In the introduction to Giles’ Chinese dictionary, [have advane- 
ed the theory that the Japanese derived the idea of their Katakana 
from the Gamun of the Koreans, who again derived their sylinbary 
through Boddhist missionaries from the Sanskrit. I believe Mr. 
Aston considers the Korean Gamun to be of much later date than the 
Katakana. Bot there is a total uncertainty as to when the Cmun 
really was invented, and by whom. The usually received theory is 
that it was introduced by a bonze named Syil Chong #528 in the 
{th centary. But » Korean named Yi-ik-seup writes somewhat 
Hippantly in the Korean repository to shew that it was the fourth 
King Syei Chong [f 3¢ of the present Li or Ngi dynasty in the lith 
century who invented it. As all the Indo-Chinese alphabets were 
formed from Sanskrit or Pali about this time, | see no reason to 
reject my previously expressed view that Hindoo bon#es also invented 
a syllabary for Péh-tsi or Hinksai, whence the idea was communicat- 
ed to Japon, who derived the whole of ita civilization, through South 
Corea, from China and India, and whose priests subsequently 
improved upon the Corean syllubary. 











| 
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than dry lind [in the insular group]. ‘They hang small 
Tings npon the throats of cormorants“ and make them go 


‘nto the water to eatch fish, of which they will feach) take 
over a hundred in one day. They are not in the habit 


of using dishes or bowls, but they make use of large leaves 
insteal. They use their fingers for eating. Their dispo- 
sition is frank, and they are refined in manner, ‘The 
Women are more numerous than the men. In marriages 
they do not take women of their own elan-nume,” otherwise 
those of either sex who take a faney to one of the 
other marry. When the woman enters her husband's house, 
she must first bestraddle fire," after which she may see 
her husband, The women are neither lewd nor jenlous,” 
The dead are shrouded in « double coffin, and the relatives 
and guests «approuch the corpse singing and dancing. 
Wife, children, and brothers wear white as mourning. The 
nobiles leave the bedy to lie in state’ for three years, but 
the commoners divine a day for sepulture. When the 
burial tukes place, the corpse is placed on a boat which 
is drayged along the dry land; or sometimes a small 
cart is used. There is a Mount Asa,” from whose rocks 
fire without reason shoots up to the skies, which they 
are wont to consider a prodigy ; hence they sacrifice and 
pray to it." ‘There isa sort of “ wishing peusrl,'(™ of a 


ee 








“It would thus seem that the Chinese owe at least one idea to 
the Japanese, 

“The Kubsne ix apparently meant, How isit Mr. Chamberlain 
dowa not touch on this pointin his Things Japaarse ? 

"This is also a Chinese custom as described in my Comparative 
Chinese Family Low, 

© This holds good still, However lax they may be, the Japan- 
eo women have singularly litth lewdness in their composition. 
As to jealousy. it ulways depends upon whether the man is worth 
being jealous for. I leave this point to Sir Edwin Arnold. 

“Pl dial), in Japanese Aso-san, 

“1 believe Mr. Kannoki, or Katacki, is now engaged in at 
least inspecting it, "! yo UF gy eh. 
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darkish tinge, as big as hen’s egg, which shines wt night, 
Thoy are said to be fishes’ eyes.“ 

Shinra and Hinksai both consider Wo a great country 
with many precious things, and look up to it aceordingly, 
Embassies are constantly passing from one to the other.” 

In the Srd year of Tai-yeh [A.D. G07], the Prince 
To-li-sz-pi-ku™ sent a tribute mission to Court, The 
envoy said:—It having been heard that the Bodhixattea®™ 
Son of Heaven west of the Sea approves of the rise of 
Buddhism, « mission is sent to do obvisance in full court, 
and a score or two of Sramana™ have come besides to study 
Buddhism, ‘The state epistle ran :—‘ The Son of Heaven 
“from the plice where the sun rises sends a letter enquir- 
“ing after the welfare of the Son of Heaven of the place 
‘where the sun. seta," efe., etc. The Emperor was displeas- 
od when he read this, and said to the President of the 
Sacrificial Court :—‘ Do not bring before me again any 
"barbarian letters which are lacking in propriety."" The 
next year hie majesty sent the Hanlin Pei Shi- 
tsting* on a mission to Wo state, He crossed over 
to Peh-tsi, reached the island of Chuh™ whenee 
be could see Tan- lo” state south. | He passed Tu-sz- 





In Pero quite recently the eves of some “marine monster have 
been taken out of mammies hundreds or thousands of years old, 
still looking quite freah ond stil) smelling of sen-water. 

™ For the Relntion of the Korean Bintes with Japan, see my 
papers on Early Japanese History (China Review, 1890], and Race 
Struggles in Koren [Japan Asiatic Society's Tronaactions, Vol, 


“This [see above] most be Mr. Aston’s (Wa) Ta-ri-aki Miko, 
the syllable changes bring historically quite regular in their nature. 
This man must be identical with the Ta-N mentioned shove, I 
‘suppose +} EF would be Kono, and $4 = would be Jmoto in Japanese. 

® Chinese p‘vaa[t] + Japanese. bosatan, 

‘Chinese shamén, Japanese shamon. 

Sop ok 00 ae EA. Probably equivalent to the modern Hanlin. 

4%. Modern sounds would be Taukushima or Chikuahima. 

“Et BE: an old name for Quolpaert Hy. 
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ma™ state in the middle of the ocean: then east to 
Yih-chi* state, and then to Chuh-az® state ; then enst 
to the Ts‘in prince state," where the people are the same 
asin China. He took it to be I-chon. but was nnable 
to solve the riddle, 

Then he passed a dozen or more states, and got to the 
sea shore. From Chuh-sz eastwards all were dependent 
states of Wo. The Wo prince sent the Small Virtue Ho 
Pei-t‘ai® with a suite of several hundred persons, having 
their paraphernalia set out, drums beating, and horns 
blowing to come and weloome him. Ten days Inter the 
‘Great Ceremony K4-to-p'i@ with a following of over 
200 horsemen, gave him a formal reception outside the 
walls.” On arrival at their capital, the king came to 
bring tribute of local articles to Shi-tsing. After this 
rélations were broken off.” 

In the Sth year [A.D. 631] of the Tang Emperor 
Tai tsung’s reign-pariod Chéng-tiran, they sent an envoy 
to Court. The Emperor commiserated the distance [they 
had come], and commanded the office concerned not to 
insist upon annual tribute. He sent the magistrate of 
Sin-chow™ Kuo Jén-piao™ to go and preach a homily 


2 0 BA Tsushimas” 

a — + Thi, 

“47% Chiknshima aro the Japanese sounds ; perhape Chiknu- 
zen-Chikngo, 

“#2: This would seem tobe part of Korea. See my 
aocount above sited. 

“92 Ti; in ancient times said to be far east of Ningpo some- 
where in connection with Wo ff. ¢. Japan]. 

me. “Roe, 

" All these eight words are contained in the twa Chinese words 
Hn 2. 

* The Japanese History says, however, that, during the same 
year, their own envoy was sent back with Pej Shi-ts‘ing, and also a 
number of students for the Sui Empire. 

“ir Hin Shan Tung, Bir. 
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fo them; but he could not settle amicably the dispute 
with the prince about the forms to be gone through, he 
declined to read out the manifesto and returned.” 

Some time after this, [Japan] changed over to Shinra,” 
and an envoy submitted a letter.” 

In the first year of Yung-hwei [A.D. 650], the prince 
Hiao-téh mounted the throne, and took the reign style of 
“White Pheasant." He offered amber and cornelian. 
At this time Shinra was being overborne by Kao-li and 
Péh-tsi, so the Emperor Kao Tsung bestowed an imperial- 
sealed letter upon him, ordering him to mareh out troops 
to the reseue of Shinra. Before long Hiao-téh died, and 
his son T'ien-féng-ts‘ai™ succeeded, On his death his son 
T'ten-chi sneeceded, and the following year his envoys 
along with some Ainos came to Court.” 











"Tf reference will be made to my paper on Early Japanese 
History, it will be seen that the Japanese enovy left in 630. The 
Japanese History adds that Kao Piao-jém (as they inversely called 
him) did not return until 634, when he was eseorted as far ax 
Tsushima 9}. by a party in charge of one +: 4 HAS [? Kichi 
Yimaro). 

"It is true that Shinra was master of the whole Korean 
peninsula about now, but I do not find anywhere confirmation of 
the statement that Japan acknowledged Shinra's supremacy. In 
A.D. 650, necording to the old T'ang Shu, the Japanese living in 
Hinksni all surrendered to the Chinese. 

"This is not very clear; the original runs: yk 2+ 9 pit #% or oe 
i +. F.- 

™ This is fairly correct. The “Emperor” Kotoku 2 & reigned 
from 645 to 654, but he only adopted the style gy 4% in the Sr yeur, 
which was 650. 

"BR 1 suppose some such sound as Ametoyo-tomi; but 
the Japanese call him Saimic, #49. It was in fact the abdicated 
Empress @ #% resuscitated under 4 new name, It is difficult to 
guess whence the Chinese name comes, 

™ Mr. Herbert Allen mentions Ainos in charge of the Japanese 
at the Chinese Court on page 58 of the N.C. B. R.A. 8. Journal, Vol, 
I, in A.D. 659, but as Tenji 2 4" did not begin hia reign until 
668 it must be 669. 
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The Aino men also inhabit islands in the midst of the 
sea. Their envoy's beard was over four feet long, 
with “hairpins in his head in the shape of arrows: 
He made o man put a gourd on his head and stand off 
several hundred paces, He never missed hitting it. 

On Tenji's death hie son T‘ien-fn™ sneceeded. On 
his death his son Tsung-fu sneeeeded. In the Ist year 
of Hien-héng (A.D. 671], he sent an envoy to congratulate 
ns on the conquest of Kao-li.” After this they got to 
know something of Chinese pronunciation, and to dis- 
like the name of Wo.” which they changed to Jih-pén: 
As their envoy said :—Their state was near where thé sun 
rose, whence the name.—Another account is that Jih-pén 
was a small state amalgamated by the Wo, who therefore 
plaginrised its name, but this is doubtful, as the envoy 
would not admit it.” 

The envoy also began to brag about the capital of his 
country, which he said was several thousand di square, 





WR and FF. These names do not at all correspond 
With Japanese history, The next Emperor was Kobon @ 3, 
son of Tenji, who only reigned one year [672]. Possibly the 
discrepancy is explained by the following entry in tho Japanese 
History :—" Tt was only in the third year of the reign of the 
“present Emperor Meiji [about A.D. 1870) that thia monarch 

“was counted as an Emperor and apotheosized.” He was succeeded 
by his uncle, the brother of Tenji, called Tommn x M,. who reigned 
from 673 to 686. Probably the Chinese aceount is correct, for » 
the Japanese have notoriously lost credit by cooking and manipulat- 
ing their histories. 

"The Japanese History says under the year 662:—“ This 
“ year T'ang extinguished Kori." 

™ This bodding knowledge of good and evil secountsa for the 
Japanese having, as their own history admits, now concelved the 
iden of “making a history” 496 a #.. They accordingly ramped 
up a string of Chinese namea and foisted: them retrospectively 
on their ancient princes who were only known by tradition, 

"3. 1th. I suppose this ia the meaning. Compare 4 ti, 
“ true and false," 


, és -_ : he nd a) ee eae, ee 
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going right down to the sea on the south and weat, but 


being limited to the north-east by high mountains, beyond 
which were the Hairy Men." 


In the first year of Ch‘ang-an [A.D). 701] their prince 


Wén-wu™ came to the throne, and called his reigu Ta-pao, 
He sent a courtier, a Taoist priest named Iah-t‘ien,” with 
tribute of local articles, ** Courtier-Taoist’ moans much 
the same as the Chinese Shang shu. Ho wore on hig 
head a T'sin-téh hat™ with four gorgeons fluwers: he 
had on a purple robe and a silken yirdle, This Taoist 
was fond of study, and a good penman, His deportment 
was graceful, and the Empress Wu feasted him in the 
Lin-tah [Unicorn- Virtue] Hall," and sent him back with 
the rank of “* Lord of the Banquets." 

On Mommu’s death his son A-yung™ succeeded. On 
his death his son Shéng-wu succeeded and styled his reign 
White Tortoise, Early in the reign K‘ai-ytian [718-742] 

" Ainos, also called “Shrimp Barbarians.” 

@Mommu 3C a, reigned from 697 to 707. In hia Sth yoor ha 
did actually ndopt the reign style of J ¥. 

™=The Japanese pronunciation of 9% would, I suppose, be 
Awads. The Sung Shi makes the same statement exacily. 

“ARMA; HE. Now meaning “ President of « Board.” 
In the Chinese After-Han hierarchy, the  W Shang shu was a sort 
if chamberlain for dealings with foreigners $4. Py By ft. 

Mati hE. invented by Tang T+ai-Tsune for Presentation to 
itistrissimi, The Japanese were evidently now much taken with 
hots, for they tell that in about A.D. 660 they “increased the 
hat-ranks" to twenty-six @ 48 SF fi. 

“ The Tibetan envoy was also feasted in this Hall. 








"The Japanese Kojiki was reduced to writing two or three 


years Inter, and it was doubtless as a return compliment to tha 
Empress Wu, whose reign style in 697 waa ah, that the sami- 
mythical Jings-Kogo #0) 2 fe hod the name retrospectively 
conferred upon her. Her real name was Okinaga-taraehi "EB, 
otherwise Pi-mi-hu. 
= Mommu was succeeded by his mother Py fi], daughter of Tenji, 
who reigned as Gemmei 3,8. Possibly the second form of BA, 
namely 7] written quickly, may have got confused with the charn- 
Vol, xxii.—4 
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Awada returned to the Chinese Court, and begged to have 
the classics given to him in common with other Confucianists, 
Chao Yiian-méh,” the Assistant ‘Teacher of the Four 
Gates, was commanded to approach the Banquetting Office 
for teachers. He [Awada] offered large rolls of cloth as 
presents to them, and every one presented him with various 
objects and books to go back with. His Assistant-Courtier™ 
Chung-man Mu-hwa“ was unwilling to go, and changed his 
family name and personal name to Ch‘no Héng. Ho 
filled several offices about the court, and was well known to 
his (Chinese) friends. Iu the long run he returned to Japan. 
On Shomnu's death, his danghter, Hino-ming, succeeded, 
and adopted the reign style of T‘ien-p‘ing Shéng-pao.™ 
In the 12th year of Ttien-pao [A.D. 768], Ch‘ao Héng 


a = = —— 





ter fj. She was sucoseded in 715 by her other son, who relyned 
under the style Genshé 3¢ jf. He was suceceded in 728 by Mommu'g 
son Shing-wu 2 gk or Shimu. “* White Tortoise" is apparently a 
Chinese mistake for #p Mj, a reign style adopted by Shima in 
imitation of the Toba-Tartar Emperor Hiso-ming Ti, the founder af 
whose dynasty was also called Shing-wu. Tho double imitation is 
only too evident. These Tobas had captured some Japanese and 
setiled them in Turtary. 

Bik. "wane 

" This is sufficiently confirmed by the Japanese History, which 
says that in AD. 716 Abe no Nokamaro A i? MAS. oF 
Whatever that may be, anda bonze named # BF remained in Chinn 
fo study, and that the former changed his name to @4.. The first 
1? if MW are evidently Chung-ma-Hi or Nakamaro. Mu-hwa waa a 
Botsukni name. This is also apparently Rein's Shdmotsu-michi-no- 
makibe; for +! ia also pronounced michi. This last man spent 19 
years in China and invented the Katakame [according to Rein). 

™Shomu had already taken the new roign style= a in 
the Gth year of his reign, It was continued with various additions 
throughout his reign, and also his gon and successor a 26 
(called by the Chinese “hiv daughter" 2 37] who only tock the 
addition Shing-pao in his or her 7th year. These cehangeful double 
tyles were again in imitation of the then prevailing Chinese 
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once more came to Court, anil during the period Shang- 
yuan [760-2] he was promoted to be a cavalry aide-de- 
camp and General of Annam,™ 

Shinra was now obstrocting the [northern] way to 
China by sea, so tribute was bronght to Court by way of 
Ming-yiich Chow [Ningpo] instead. On Hiao-ming's death, 
Ta Ch‘'ni™ sueceeded. On his death Shomu's daughter 
An-kao-ye was made prince On her death Péh-pih 
succeeded.” In the first year of Kien-chung [A.D. 780) , 
his envoy the Taoist, Hing-néng” submitted local articlos. 
“Taoist "' is used us a family name of the office he held. 
Hing-néing was a good writer: his paper resembled a 
seal |i-e. silk)” but was more glossy, but no one could 
read his writing, 

In the last year of Chén-yiian [A.D, 804] the prince, 
called Hwan-wu,™ sent an envoy to Court, His student 











™ Possibly in attendance upon this veneral, or possibly the words 
% i may refer to his duties in part of Japan, Bui sce his ship- 
wreek in Annam later on. 

“38: [promounced I suppose Okashik¥) was the personnal 
name of Hino-K‘ien's successor [%4- in ALD. THs, 

te OEP. 1 soppose the J ominese wonld oall this Yasund- 
Fakanohi. The Japanese History saya Hino-Ktien came to the 
throne ayaia in 765 under the «style #5 ie. 

"6 & was the personal name of Shitoku's successor 34 (= 
in 770. "il fe. 

Hore is proof that the Airevana was in vogue then. Other 
extracts confirm this, 

“@; evidently o misprint for @. for the old Tang Sho haz 
the other form @. - 

Im Kwammo #9 gt, 782807. The Japanese History says Abe-no 
Naka-mero died in China in 770, having held there the title of 
EE. [think the Japanese poct who so often figures in Chinese 
belles lettres under the name of A, & must be this Chao. fheng the 
Mi-shw) Kien, especially as the Chinese poot F WE writes an ode 
to the 4297 A - A recent number of the Sida Poo said that 
A retorted from China to Japan in the reign 718-42 with Dj 
Péh's poems : Jf ia pronounced like @f. 


| 26829 
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Kah Mien-shi™ und the bonze™ K'nng-hai'™ wished to 
remain behind to study, and over 20 years later the envoy 
Taoist Kao Hiai™ begged that Mien-shi and the others 
might all return, to which the Emperor assented. 

After that Noh-loh™ sneeeeded, and after him Ts‘o-ngo, 
The next was Fou-ho™ [Chun-ho] the next Jin-ming. It 
was in the 4th year of K‘ai-ch‘éng [A.D. 889] that he 
again sent tribute. Next came Wén-téh [Buntoku], next 
Ts'ing-ho [Seiwa], next Yang-ch‘éng [Yozrei], and next 
Rwang-hiao [K6gd)."" This was in the Ist year of Kwang- 
K‘i [A.D. 885) 

= . 2s @ tt & ar * a 

Amongst the islands of the eastern sea there are also the 
three petty princes of Sie-ku, Po-sie, and To-ni” To the 
north is Shinra [Fast Corea], to the north-west Hiaksai 
[West Corea]. South-west leads to Yueh Chow [Ningpo}. 
There are silk, floss, and remarkable jewels," 

In the 1st year of the Sung reign Yung-hi [A.D. 984], a 
Japanese priest named Tiao-jan' came across the sea to 
China with five pupils, and submitted ten specimens of 





Ml AG fe @t T suppose this would be Tachibana Benzel. 

ie AF bodeu, the origin of the word bonze. 

ma? a (Kikai or Eobs Daishij, is mentioned in Jonna's 
reign a8 having been ordered to weleame a relic of Buddha to the 
Mikado's palace. 

“oh RA 

WS i> At succeeded his father Kwammu in 84) aa Heizel FE BA: 
and Baga i 4 succeeded his brother Heisei in 810. Noh-loh #8 
must be the first. 

rp iy is a misprint for Sg [Jonna 824-83) : and (<A 
is Nimmid (B84-51', 

Wt These forme are all correct. Kogo's reign was 85-7. 

1 From the remarks made at the end by Ma Twan-lin, it is 
evident that all the above was reported to China independently of the 
history of Tino-jan, alterwards brought over, 

mat. Aap. e 1. I hove no idea what these onn be. 

1 This looka like o pleee of odd information gathered from 
Some Bp aOUToe, a 
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eopper vessels, and also a volume each of Japanese officials, 


and of this year's annals.“* Tino-jan was dressed in green, 
and he said his family name was Téng-Yiian,™ and that his 
father was a Chén-lien. which in his country meant an 
“official of the fifth rank." 'Tiao-jan was good at the fi 
form of written charaeter, but he was ignorant of spoken 
Chinese, and could only give written answers to the ques- 
tions pnt to him touching Japanese manners. His Majesty 
summoned him to an andience, and was very gracions, 
presenting him with a purple robe. His Majesty, under- 
standing that the kings of Japan had borne but one family 
name for generation after generation, wand that all the 
Ministers’ offices were hereditary in certain families, said to 
his Prime Minister :— These are island barbarians, and yet 
“their dynasty goes back to remote antiquity,”" whilst their 
“‘Ministers also inherit office in an unbroken suecession, 
“This is simply the ancient way of doing. The T'ang 
‘“dynasty’s Empire was dismembered, und the Five 
“Dynasties of Liang, Chow, ete., enjoyed even a more 
“limited dominion. It is sad to think how few of 
“onr official families can boast of a long hereditary 
di line u 
There are » good many Chinese books in their 
sanntey and Tiny. sun's present visit resulted in his 





i & ft Be Poshiie this means “ history." 

MO RE Ri. This is the Japanese Fujiwara §f §f, the noble family 
which “ran” the Mikados for several centuries. The Japanese call 
thie priest Tonen or Chinen. 

4 SE: Perhaps Mr? Chamberlain can explain this. There 
od to be an old tithe called J: 3 in Japan. 

™ How is it Mr. Chamberlain does not tell us something of the 
Mikado's clan names ? | 

M4 As T have pointed out in my paper on Early Japanese History, 
there isno reason whatever to doubt the antiquity of the Japanese 
dynasty. What is certain, however, is that the whole of their 
retrospectively given Chinese names are fictitious and their early 
* history "is mere tradition. 
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further obtaining the Classic of Filinl Piety, and also 
the New Construction of the Classie of Filial Piety by 
Prince Yueh, No. 15, both picked out in gold, with 
red silk facings, and having crystal rollers. The ** Filial 
Classic" was the one annotated by Chéng.” “ Prines 
Yiieh" was Chéng,"" Prince of Yiieh and son of T'ang 
Tai-tenng. The “New Construction "’ means the edition 
compiled by the Memorial Secretary and Civil Army 
officer Jén Hi-ku' and his colleagues. Tino-jan also 
applied for a printed copy of the Great Tibetan Siitrus, 
and the Emperor ordered it to be given him, 

In the 2nd year of Yin,” he went back to his 
country in the junk of a merchant belonging to Ning-hai 
District in T‘ai-chow Fu, and «a few years after this he 
sent the son of his younger brother to submit un address 
of thanks with tribute separately of Boddhist sittras and 
local articles, 

* = = = = = e ie ke 

Special Addendum,—Tino-jan's writteu statement says 
that in Japan there are the Five Classies and the Bnd- 
dhist Sitras, Also Péh Ki-i's collection fof Poems] in 70 
chapters, all obtained from China, That their land is suited 
to the five cerenls, but that there is not much wheat. 
That for trading purposes they use copper cash ‘inscribed 
“Coins of K‘ien-Wen."" They rear water-buffaloes and 
drive [flocks of] goats, There are many rhinoceroses and 


a ——— | 
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1 5c; there is sume omission or some misinke here. It 
must be G85, 

An extract from the Supplement to the History of the 
Five Dynasties snys that in the Ist year of Twan-kung (989) 
Tiso-jan, ding of Japan, sent bis younger brother's son to offer 
an address of thanks in person, also sending separately tribnte 
of conchs, a gold saddle and bridle, copper and tron lamps [? or 
stirraps), and red silk girths, aaddie-olothe, ete. 

EC AW. I cannot find this reign, 
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elephants. A good deal of silk is produced, and charm- 
ingly fine delicate fabrics are woven. They have both 
Chinese and Corean musical instruments, The seasons 
and climate are much as in Chinn. The east limit of their 
state joins on certain islands in the sen inhabited by 
barbarians, who have hair both on their faces and bodies. 
The Yuok™ islands to the east produce gold, and other 
islands in the west produce silver, which are government 
monopolics, The family name of the king is Wang, 
and there have been 64™ or 64 of them in succes- 
sion up to now. All offices, both civil and military, 
aro) «hereditary in the families.“ According to the 
records of their history," their first lord was styled 
Ami-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kami“™ After him came Tien- 
te‘ai-yin-tsun,™ and after him they are all called tan, 


This pious yarn cannot be true. 

lt 9 0; evidently the Oki group, See FE (k later on. 

Se: «This is for Mr. Chamberiain to oxplain. 

i G4 or" seems to be an error. 

“t'From the mythical Jimmu (B.C. 660) to Kwagzan (985-6) 
would be 65 of them. 

1 Minamoto, Fujiwara, Tachibana, ete. [and later Tokuguwa]. 

is eS Gt. See above. 

mz fey =: I give the Japanese translation, as the 
Chinese characters are mere rubbish, meaning nothing in Chinese, 

Me ME . Neither this nor the next nine agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain's tranaation of the Kojiki. 

i fe. think this title ia merely in imitation of that given to 
the different * successors" of Buddha. Mr, Chamberlain translates 
it Kami. No doubt the ancient Japanese may have called 
their past and decensed Emperors Kawi, bot the Chinese character 
tun must have been fitted to the idea Kumi at m comparatively 
late date. Mr. Chamberlain in his Mojiki translates it “ deity." 
None of the ten ridiculous numes which follow are given in Mr. 
Chamberlain's Aojiki, which begins with five “ heavenly deities " 
beginning with dAme-no, etc. But the last of the ten, namely Auni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami follows the fifth “heavenly deity" of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and is the first of the seven “ divine gencrationa" of 
the Kujiki, My Japawese Student's History Ea & a begins history 
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They are os follows: [Here follow the names in the 
footnote). After these follow -— [Here comes the group 
of six given in the next footnote]. After these come 
[Here follows the terribly long name in the third group of 
Chinese characters].’" Lastly come :—[Here follow the 
three names in the foot note] 

The above make 13“ generations in all, having their 
capitals at Chikushi [or Tsukushi], Hyaga,™ ete. The 
fourth son of Yen-lien™ was called Jimmu Tennd™ 
and leaving the Tsuknshi palace ho came to live at the 
Kiang-yiian Palace in Yumato." The first year of his 





with Kuni no, ete,, and gives as the second monarch Nwni-sa-tavehi- 
no-kemi, the sixth of the ten absurd names in the margin, Thos 
not only is this part of the Kejiki pure twaddle, but it is not even 
consistent twaddle, 
SAEED RAT HHA ANE HRs 
AGE MRE AKER RAR ess 
4 The only one of these which figures in my 7 it # 
Biudents' History is the last, bot the character ke x MB 
should be #. The fourth nameis probably connected a a | 
with the mythical pair Ixinagi and Izanami Pee wit & ew 
and #} who figure jointly as the Tth reigning monarchs, 2 3% i, # 
or pair of monarchs in the Stadents’ History. ARK WH 


form part of the name of the father of monarch Nov 1 as given in 
the Students History. 

it FET, HM. EM. It is difficult to be patient with a 
people that inflicts such wenrisome nonsense upon = future 
generations.  T Sip, 

a8: Behe: the four characters must be confused in 
some way. FI} was the capital, according to the Studenta’ 


"7 Rt. These two characters form part of the name only 
a8 given in the Students’ History. 
“ib ot, % B | the “canonical name" of Kamu-yemato-ihuere: 


Mx de GL. The Japanese History hae 4g. 1 sup- 
pose Kashiwabara, . 
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reign was the ecyelic year was. Atah-yin, which would be 
in the time of Chow Hi Wang of China.“ 

His suceessor was Sui-zei Tenné, then An-nei Tennd, 
then I-toku Tenné, then Ké-shé Tennéd, then K6-an Tenno, 
then Ké-rei Teund, then Koé-gen Tenn6, then Kai-kwa 
Tenn}, then Si-jin Tennd, then Kei-k6 Tonnéd, then 
Sei-mn Tennd, then Chi-ar Tennd,” of whom the Japanese 
gay that now he has become the great god of the fragrant 
hammer protector of their country.“ Then came Jingd 
Tenno, the great-granddanghter of Kai-kwa Tenno, also 
¢alled Okinaga-Tarashi Tenné The Japanese say that 
she has also become a protecting deity. Then comes Ojin 
Tennd, who now for the first time got Chinese charae- 
ters from Péh-ta!" He i now ealled the Hachiman 
Bosatsn.! He hada Miotster numed Ki-wu-nei.’ His 
(? whose] years were 807. Next comes Nintoku Tenné, 
next Hichd™ Tennéd, next Hanger Tennd, next Ingyo 


142. 9: The Japanese history says = Ff. thus once 
again shewing the utter unreliability of the Aojiki. Chow Hi-Wang 
reigned from H.C, 681 to 676, and Jimmo ia supposed in the 
Aoki to have reigned from H.C. 660 to 585 ;—yet one more 
ics ¥; 

145. All the Chinese characters for these, as alao the order of 
succession, correspond with the Japanese history book. 

144. 3 Me eB; for Mr. Chambertnin to explain. 

14. 1 % EE. This ia Jingo Kogi—@,, having the came 
meaning as ij. Her hosband ot least was the great-grandson of 

6. 4% HE SAH. Once more referred to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

147. This is confirmed by the Students’ History. 

148. 2 9F GE: this ix quite trae, Hepburn gives A 4. 

149. #2 oh fy: The Japanese History speaks of gf (9, and Mr. 
Chamberlain's Aojiki of the Prime Minister Toke-nehi, for which 
42 (9 or & (9 would do very well. 

150. Mr. Chamberlain believes all Japanese History up to Richi 
to be unworthy of credence. 
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Tennd, next Anko Tenné, next Yiriakn Tennd,!! noxt Konee 
Tenné, next Ninken Tenné, next Muretsu Tenno, next Kei- 
tai Tennd, next Ankan Tennd, next Senkwa Tenné, next 
Ame-kutni-oshi-haruki-hiro-niha Tennd!™ also called Met- 
mei [Keimei] Tennd. In the year Jén-shén (A.D, 552] 
Buddhism was first proached from Péh-tsi country.’ = Thig 
was the first year of the Ch‘éng-shéng period of out 
Liang dynasty The next was Dakkai [Bidatsu) 45 
Tennd, next Yomet Tennd, 

He had a son named Shétokn 1 Taishi aged thirteen, 
who conld explain the words of ten people speaking at 
once. Ab seven years of age he beeame o convert to 
Buddhism at the Bodaj Monastery, and expounded the 
Shéng-man Sitra, on which occasion it rained Manddra 
flowers from heaven. This was during the Sui reign of 
K‘ai-hwang [A.D.580-601). He sent an envoy across the 
sea to hina to beg for the Saddharma Pundarika Sitra1© 
The next was Stijun Tennd, the next Suiko Tenné, who 





LS —————e SS ee 





161. Ma Twan-lin omits Seinei Tennd between Yiriaku and 
henz}: the others are correct. 

152. The Chinese characters ore all correctly given, up to this 
monarch Fy 4 FY Wy Ge, ahias oe WF Kime, misprinted 3 HH. 

153. This is precisely confirmed by the Japanese History, 

lid. Porfoetly correct. 

166. 3% 7 misprinted for gf 39; all the othera correct down to 
Ydmei. 

1, FM Ee. Neither the Student's History nor the Kajiki 
Mentions this son. Bui the former mentions Yimei's zon Mmayado 
or Mmaya i 1 begging his father to pray, and Mr. Chamberlain 
mentions a son Uhe-no-miya-no.mma-yo-dono-to-mimi, 

157. 3 if 

164. This passage is quite correctly quoted from the Sung Sai 
aa EAT, but other extracts eall it gy ¥ i. 

169, FA. Wi se Pe BE. 

160. £449. Yomel reigned from 586 to 587, Sdjun from 588 to 
ov@, and Suiko from 609 to 628,, Or perhaps the dates are 680.00 
and 501-629, Ihave» query on the subject in my notes, 
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was the danghter of Keimei™® Tennd. The next was 
Shume: Tennéd, the next Kégyoku Tenné, the next Kétokn 
Tenno, in the 4th year of whose reign-period ‘ White 
Pheasant one of the disciplinists came to explain Buddhism 
to Chinn’™ He remained three years, and received the 
Aing-yih-lun from the Buddhist Hiien-chung@ This was 
in the fourth year of the reign period Yung-hwei [A.D. 653). 
The next was dwe-toyo-tomi-shige-nicht-tarasht 4 Tennd, 
who sent the priest Shido’ at the head of a party to 
China m order to beg for a copy of the Mahayina Law 
for teaching purposes. This was in the third year of the 
period Hien-k‘ing [A.D.. 657). The next was Tenji Tennd, 
the next Temmn Tennd,™ the noxt Jité Tennd, the next 
Mommu Tenn," the first year of whose reign Ta-pao was. 
the first year of the Chinese Ch‘ang-an, when he sent o 
Taoist named Awada to China to apply for books, 
and the disciplinist Tao-ts'x begged for sutras“ The 
next was A-pi!™ (Gemmei] ‘Tenné, the next Fin 

161, Again misprinted.—this time ¢ 8A. 

162. (FPP a EP A: «6D am rather doubtful of this 
transition. 

163 fH = ee oe eae ee Se T cannot make head or tail of 
this. It looky as if the celebrated Hiinn Chwang gf 3%, who returned 
from Indin in A.D. 045, was alluded to in some way. 

14. Ew Ee. The Japanese rendering is a pure goes 
ofmine. Tho first three characters have already been given ones, 
and the second three shew that w woman is meant. Compare 
Okinaja Tareshi:—It is remarkable that twice over the Mikado 
Saimis should thus be ignored, and we may be sure that the Chinese 
record is correct: that is that Tiao-jan gave it as in the text. 

165, 1 guess at the accepted sound of $F 3i. 

166. Kobun is again left out: See above, note 77. 

167. This time Ma Twan-lin has got it right, the mysterious 
mikado: Tempu and Sifu being omitted. See back. 

168. fr PPS Sk ae: I find this passage in the Suag Shi, 
oo that it most be given correctly. But I cannot reconcile this 
translation with the two translations given a few lines back, 

169, Soe back: the character Wf) is right this time. 
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Tenn,” the wext Shému Tennd, in the first year of 
whose reign “' Precious Tortoise, * a priest named Chéng- 
Yiian-fang ™ was sent to court. This was in the 
the fourth year of K‘ni-yiian’™ [A.D, 716]. The next - 
was Komei Tennd, again a mistake for Kogen, danghter 
of Shomn Tennd, reign period T‘ien-p'ing Shéng-pao [749], 
which was the middle of our reign period 'I“ien-pao [742- 
756]. She sent an envoy and a priest to China to ask 
for the Inner and Outer Classics and the Commandments.!™ 
The next was Okashiki (i.e. Junnin) Tennd. The next 
wis Takano! Tennd, danghter of Shima Tennd. The 
next was Shirokabe 5 Tennd, who sent two priests named 
Reizen and Koga" to China to worship the Wa-t‘ai Shan 17 
and study Buddhism. The next was Kwam-mn Tenné, 
who sent Fujiwara Kodzuno! with Kikai Daishi2™ 
and also the honze Ch‘éng from the Yen-lih Monastery, 
to China,™ in order to visit the T‘ien-t‘ai Shan priest 





170. i A | there must be some mistake. 

171. The Japanese History saye that in 733 the priest gf Ry 
returned from China. This of course is Ma Twan-lin's JE 70. B- 
See Note 01, 9¢@j. Last time it was“ White Tortoise.” It should 
he ee, aa Divine. Te 

172. Bat the Ist year of Holy Tortoise was A.D. 728. 

173. Hwang Ti's Inner Classica 14 chapters ; Outer Clasaics, 37 
Chapter.) Ido not know if the {yf are the Ten Commandments 
of the Nestorians, or what they are. 

i74. See back, Yasumi-Takanoahi. 

175. [ guess at the sound for “ white wall.”" 

176. Bh 4z 

177. The celebrated Mountain Monastery in Shansi to which all 
devout Buddhists go, 

75. Ege (i. ¢. ME) oe FF. 1 goess at the two last sounds. 

179. & BAM the inventor of the Hiragana, alias Kobo 
Daishi. 

‘180. The Japanese History says that in A.D. 788 the Mikado 
presented the name of 3 fF ¢f to an edneational monastery founded 
by the priest Saité §& JE, who is evidently the Chinese (9 HF. 
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(Ch'uan-shi.™ This was just in the first year of Kwan-i- 
Yiian-ho [A.D, 806). The next was Noh? Tenno and 
the next Noh-loh Tennd, the next Saga Tenné, the next 
Junna Tenné. 

The next was Nimmii Tennd. This was during our 
Chinese reigns K‘ni-ch‘éng [886-840] aud Hwei-ch‘ang 
[841-846]. He sent a bonze to China to worship at 
Wu-t‘ai!™ The next was Buntoku Tenno. This in Ta- 
chung [A.D. 847-860). The next was Seiwa Tenné, the 
next Yoxei Tennd, the next Kogo Tennd, who sent a 
bonge named Tsung-jwei™ to China to preach tho faith, 
This was in the Ist year of Kwang-k‘i [A.D. 885]. ‘The 
next was Nin-wa! Tenno. This was daring the period 
Lung-téh [A.D, 921-8) of our [Posterior] Liang dynasty. 
He sent K‘wan-kien™ and other bonzes to Court, The 
next was Daigo Tennd. The next was Tenkei ? Tonnd. 
The next was Féng-shang [Murakami] Tenné." This was 

ISL. 5E 8 Me fe Mak. The two charncters Kiwran-i seem 
misplaced, and perhaps ebould belong to the previous sentence 
to AW ly (af which is itself lacking in clearness. Possibly 
itahould be * to visit Ch‘nan-chi and Kwan-i," ete. 

182. 9) seems to be the anime os 3 88. See hack, 

153. A Japanese priest culled jf] %, and another (perhaps the 
same) called fi] gf FA. are supposed to have visited China about 
now, but my refereuces are uncertin, Also an envoy of the Fuji- 


1s4. 32 AE. LT sappose Boyei in Japanese. IT can find no other 
mention of him, 

165. Uda 3 = Tenni's reign began during his father’s reign 
period (= gv. 


186. The date is wrong. Uda reigned from 665 to 807. I 
cannot find mention in Japanese History of K'wan-Kien $f JF. 
On the contrary, it saya thatan envoy destined for China did not 
go, on account of the civil war which was then overthrowing the 


- Tange. 


187. Shujaku 3 ff in the 2nd year of his reign took the style 


xB 
188. $} _- misprinted for #7} (A.D. 947-968). It will be noticed 


that the fickle Japanese now began to disuse the sonorous Chinese 
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during the [Posterior] Chow period Kwang-shun [A.D. 
9514). The next was Reigen Tennd, who is now 
Abdicated Over-Tennd.™ ‘The next is Shon-p‘ing Tennd. 
the present prince!™ 

This makes (4 generations in all! 

In the metropolitan province Ki-nai,/™ there are five 
divisions, Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi, Idzumi, and Settsn, 
There are in all 63 kunt ™ in it, In the Tokaidé there are 
Iga, Ise, Shima, Owari, Mikawa, Tétomi, Surnga, Idzn, 
Kahi, Sagami,™ Musnshi, Awa, Kadzusa, Shimdsa, and 
Hitachi, fourteen shit in all, having 126 fwni, In the 
To-san-dé there are eight shiv, namely Omi, Mino, Hida, 


A 


reign styles. Perhaps the Aiwambakue or mayors of the palace, 
who begun under Uda, were responsible for this. 

Inf. & FA |. Abdication had for many centuries been the 
Tole rather than the exoeption in Japan. 

190, 5} 9. was the personal name of the Mikado ]] Ba, 970-984, 

191. [tis curious that the Student's History makes no mention of 
the priest Tiao-jan, who, as we have seen, belonged to the Fojiwara 
family of Awami (2 fy, or Shiguns hf i, as they were later 
galled, and who, as we have also seen, was supposed by ono Chinese, 
writer to have been the prince of Japan himself. At this time §§ 57 
#7 -f. or, ns I auppose the Japanese would call it, Fujiwara Yoritada. 
was Regent. Perhaps the Japanese historians are too vain to admit 
that a member of the semi-royal family of Fujiwara went to China. 
The next Japanese mibodo KRwazan % gy himself became a bonze: 
and his mother was, as usual, a Fujiwara. 

192, @ A 1 presume thet} Fy and#e are intended for 
Kawachi and Idzomi, The others are correct in Chinese character 
namely J) ah, A: fe and Gof. The word for “divisions” is # #hiw. 

193. 2R 

IM. In another Chinese extmet Sagemi ia written §] #, and | 
once supposed it was Shimdaa. See Kurly Jopanese History. 

195. Rat: iP H, fee, EM. Ge [how is this?), ei, 
i [how?], Bi [how?), H.W, AME Chow?], gt a 
(how 7], $25 (bow 7], +48 [how ?], @ BE (how?) These names 
tan be identified from their alternative names as given by Mr. Satow, 
such as En-shin, Snn-shu, ete. (Jap, As. Soe.Trana., Vol. I). 
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GShinano, Kédzuke, Shimotsnke, Mutsu, and Dewa2™ 
having 122 funi. In the Hoku-riku-do there are seven 
shin, namely Wakasa, Echizen, Koga, Noto, Etchi, 
Echigo, and Sado [Island], having twenty kui. In 
Oki the San-indi™™ there are eight shiv, namely, Tamba, 
Tango, Tajima, Inaba, Hoki, Idzumo, Iwami, and [group 
of islands)! having 52 dwni. The San-yo-dd has 
eight shiv, namely, Harima, Mimasaka, Bizen, Bingo,™ 
Oki, Suw6, and Nagato™! containing 69 huni. Tho 
Nankai-dé contains six shit, namely Kii, Awaji [Island], 
Awa, Sanuki, Tyo, and Toss, having 48 huni. The Sai- 
kai-dé has nine shin, namely Chikuzen, Chikugo, Buzen, 
Bugo, Higo, Hinga, Osumi, and Satsuma,™ having 98 huni. 
There are also three groups of islands,—Iki, Teushima, and 
Tanega,™ each with two tvni under it, The aboveare what 
are called the Seven Cirenits, containing 8,772 villages, 





106. ih: a [how ?), RHR. RH, HR. 1, FH, 
Et # (how?), 234]. All these names ore interesting as shewing the 
different degrees in which the Japanese borrowed and engrafted 
Chinese sounds and characters. . 

107. Si PE aH: SF OE, a. OY, Ee, af, CE 

108. 1, PE if. 
aa FL, fe tk. 

In a previous note I have assumed that ## & is Ol. In 
another Chinese extract Tango is written 7} 2. 

200. In another Chinese extract, quoted inmy paper on early 
Japan, Bingo is written # FF. 

201. o)+ Bry evidently for A. aM. SE, i BY eB, 
WPS. He FA. 

Mr. Satow gives Bit-chii, which is evidently (f+ and has 
been omitted by Ma Twan-lin. 

202. ff) eal. FL. HS. 2c, Ot ae. 

205. Gi: SM. AE. BH. Seo. A. oe. 
Ma Twan-lin hoa omitted Hizen. 

2H. —(. #2 wh. Mr. Satow omits this last from his list 
(J. A. 8. Journal Vol. L) 

205. tt: I suppose this would be mura, 
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414 post-stations,” and 885,829 taxable polls. Be- 
yond the taxable polls. There is no exact record [of the 
people]. 

All the above is from Tiao-jan’s memorandum. Now, 
we find that our own histories have recorded that m 
the Sui reign K‘ai-hwang, and the T'ang reigns of Yung- 
hwei, Ch'ang-an, Ttien-pao, Yiian-ho, and K‘ai-chéng, 
the fact has been recorded of envoys having come with 
tribute, all which accords with Tiao-jan'’s memorandum, 
During Ta-chung, Kwang-k‘i, Lung-téh, and the [Posterior] 
Chow reign of Kwang-shun, priests were sent to 
China, but the T'ang Shu and the Five [Ephemeral] 
Dynasties’ History have failed®’ to record the facts, 
Daring the T'ang reign Hien-héng, in the 23rd year 
of K‘ai-yiian, the 12th year of Ta-lih, and the Ist year 
of Kien-chung, on the other hand they came with tribute, 
bot it is Tino-jan who does not record the frets. 

In the 5th year of Hien-p‘ing [A.D. 1002] Chow 
Shi-ch‘ang,™ a trader of Kien-chow [Foochow] , was blown 
over to Japan in a storm, and stayed there seven years 
before he got back, when he returned with « Japanese 
named Fojiki Kichi*! Both had audience of His Majesty, 
Shi-ch‘ang exhibited some specimens of his Japanese friend's 
attempts at making repartee couplets, but the language 
was stereotyped, shallow, and of no merit whatever“! The 
man Was dismissed with some presents, 





206. 5 eki or shukuba 

207. i T- 

208, Not quite so, aa shewn in notes above. 

209. If it a. 

210, Qik: I suppose I am not far wrong in the Japanese 
sounds. 

411. The Shén Pao recently published a leading article on the 
feebleness of Japanese poetry. Of course no nation destitute of 
tones can ever master Chinese rhythm, any more than Englishmen 
pronouncing ancient Greek in the ridiculous way we do can ~ 
preciate modern Greek accentuation. 
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In Ist year of King-téh [A.D. 1004) a Japanese priest 
named Tsih-chao fi. «. Tsih-jan}" eame along with seven 
others to Court, Shokunen did vot understand spoken 
Chinese, but he knew the written churacter, and was a 
wonderfully ¢lever calligraphist. Conversation with him 
was carried on entirely with pencil and paper. The 
Emperor commanded that he receive the appellation of 
Yiian-t'ong*" Ta-shi, and presented him with a purple 
square-cut robe“! Tn the 4th year of T'ien-shéng [A.D. 
1026) it was reported at Ming-Chow [Ningpo] that T*ai- 
ning Fo in Japan had sent a man with tribute of local 
articles; but as he was not provided with wn address from 
the Japanese Government, the Emperor ordered them 
to be declined, and from that date they have not sent 
tribute to Court. Through our southern traders at times 
Japanese productions find their way to China, In the 
Sth year of Hi-ning [A.D, 1072] a priest named Ch'dng- 
Stn *7 came to T‘ai-Chow, and stopped at the Kwoh- 
ts‘ing “* Monastery of Tien-t‘ai," and wanted to stay, 
The wuthorities reported the faets, and his majesty 
ordered him to be sent to the Palace [then at 
Nanking]. Ch'éng-siin offered a silver incense- burner, 
mukerosst berries, white glass, five scents, crystal, red 
sandal, amber-mounted telling-beads, and dark-coloured 





212. 37 28, 0 misprint for 2. LT suppose Shokunen would be his 
Japanese name. 

215. In Korea, Annam, and Japan this must still be done by 
those who write Chinese but cannot speak thoue languages. 

214. @) i: Japanese Yendo Doishi. Ihave a note of his 
having left Japon in 1002, 

915, -* 

216. Probably one of the Daimiie, There are only three Fu in 
Japan—Eyits, Tokyd, and Osaka. Where is + ot fF? 

217. ig 

218. i A} + 

219. Mr. Consul Cooper visited T*ien-t‘ai in 1894.5, 

Vol, zsxii,—3 


a 
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staffz. The Emperor Shén Tsung quartered him, as 
being a man from afar and one of monastic profession, 
in the K‘ni-pao Monastery," and gave each of the priests 
whocamealong with him a purple square-cut robe. From this 
time all those who came with tribute of local articles were 
priests. In the Ist year of Yiian-féng (A.D. 1078] an im- 
terpreter priest named Chung-bwei *! was sent on 4 mission 
hither. He was presented with the title of Mu-hwa Ywai-t¢h 
Ta-shi. Then it was reported from Ming-chow that a letter 
had been received from the Japanese State Department,™ 
and that the Chunghwei party was being sent back with the 
envoy Son Chung.“ Two hnndred pieces of coloured sutin 
were brought as tribute, and also 6,000 ounces of quicksilver. 
The chief anthority ot T'ai-chow snggested that, as Sun 
Chung was a sea-going merchant, and the presents bronght 
as tribute were differently circeumstanced from those of 
other countries, he might send back a letter of acknowledg 
ment and return objects in his own name, giving them 
to Chung-hwei to carry with him back east. This was 
approved. 

In the Sth year of K‘ien-tao [A.D. 1169], tribute 
of local articles was sent eid Ming-ehow.=* In the 
3rd year of Shun-hi [ A.D. 1176), some Japanese were blown 
over by « storm to Ming-chow and were short of provisions. 
The Emperor ordered them to be supplied, Besules these, 
there were a hundred more who had begged their way 
along to Lin-an fin Hangechow Fu]. The governor was 
ordered to supply them with the wherewithal to get to 

220. Fl Yt oy. 

221. {P Py. | | 

222. 2 (t ie APP, Le. the Reverendissimo who yearns for 
civilization and is grateful for kindness, 

230. do MF- 

aH. Tf, apparently a Chinese. 

235. aH Sess 1 cannot quite understand this 
eenlence. 


—— 
_* 
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“Ming. chow, and have them entertained there until an oppor- 


tunity should oceur for their returning by some junk to 
Japan. In the 10th year [1183], 78 men were blown 
over to Hwa-t'ing Siu-chow [near Shanghai]. In the 1st 


~ year of Bhao-hi (1190), sume more were blown up to T*ai- 


chow." The Emperor ordered that their cargo should 
be looked after and allowed to pass free:™ that a junk 
should be bonght, and that all their property should then 
be returned to them; and that they should be supplied in 
addition with a compassionate allowance of rice at nominal 
rates. In the 6th year of K‘ing-yiian [A.D. 1200] some 
of them came to Ping-Kiang [in Chéh Kiang], and in the 
9nd year of Kia-t‘ai [1202) to Ting-hai Distriet [Ningpo] . 
Imperial orders were given in both cases for them to be 
supplied with money and rice and sent home with the first 
favourable wind. 

+ 2 a * CI ut ua e os 

It thus appears that Wo men had their first com- 
munications with China in the After Han Dynasty 
[A-D. 25]. The histories say that from Tai-fang™ {o 


‘Wo Stato by water, coasting along Chao-sion country 


[then ineluding modern Newchwang], then turning 


“south, then east, across three seas, and past seven states, 


it was a total distance of 12,000 fi before the capital of 
their country was reached, 
. Another statement was that from the borders of 


‘Loh-lang province [North Corea] and Tai-fang province 


[Central Coren] alike it was 12,000 ti; it was cast of 
Kwai-ki [Ningpo], and not far from Tan-érh (Hainan). 


‘Thoir land was very distant from Liao Tung, but very * 


hear to Min-chéh [Foochow and Ningpo]. But it is certain 
that the first arrivals in China came by way of Liao Tung; 
———— Eee 


226. Another T'ni-chow. Almost opposite Chinkinng, 
227. Wit We G9 i th. 
328. Gy AR OR 
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hence this roundabout course, until the Six Dynasties 
and Sung, when most of them came with tribute by the 
southern route, across the sea, anid also to do trade with 
us, for which they never came by the north, evidently 
holding that Lino Tung was not part of Chinese territory.™ 
The Notices of the Three Dynasties says that during the 
period Yung-hi [984-7] the priest Tiao-jan brought tribute, 
went back to Japan, and afterwards submitted an address 
of thanks, A deseription of his travels hither runs :— 
““T regard the setting sun, and journey west over 100, 000 
“(i of inexhaustible waves. I watch for the monsoon 
‘and return enst, gliding over thousands upon thonsands 
“of [watery] mountain peaks.” What a distance! A 
description of his travels home rans :—* Towards the 
end of summer I relax my cable at T’ai-chow [Chéh 

Kiang), and in the carly spring I reach the outskirts 
“of my metropolis.” Yet how near! He goes on 
to say :—‘* Then by the beginning of the next spring 
“Treached my old town, where those dressed in sombre 
4 corments joyfully awnited me, whilst earls and 
narquesses respectfully welcomed me." So that, however 
near Japan may be from east Chéh Kiang, it must have 
taken him nearly half a year to get to the capital. 





280, Five? 
W8L. For a long time it ceased to be so. 
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A JAPANESE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS FOUNDER. 





By Gannett Dropprns. 





(ead 17th Jontary, 1894.) 


A year or more ago, while looking into the subject 
Of land tenure in Japan, | met with au interesting form 
of credit institution existing in the agricultural districts of 
the country, As so often happens, the side issue proved 
more attractive than the maim topic. I traced the imstitn- 
tion to its fuunder and suecoeded in bringing to light the 
main fuets of the life of Ninomiya, a reformer who lived 
and died within the Tokugawa period, before the policy of 
seclosion had been abandoned by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The laws of a country, while by no means 
unimportant, are after all only the conditions of activity ; 
the capital and interesting pomt is what mon have 
accomplished under these laws. 1 therefore followed with 
pleasure the career of Ninomiya, the real imspirer of the 
credit associations, known as the Hotokusha, now wide- 
spread in certain districta in Japan and promising to be 
of still greater importance in the future. In giving the 
story of the life of Ninomiya IT have preserved, as far as 
possible, the language of his Japanese biographers. 

Ninomiya Kinjiro, or since his death called Ninomiya 
Sontaku, was born July 28rd, 1787 (4th year of Temmes), 
m the small village of Kachiwagania-mura in Ashigara- 
Kami-gori, Sagami, in the domain of the Daimyd of 
Odawara. His parents were poor and of humble station. 
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When he was about five years of age, a flood caused by an 
overflow of the Sakawa swept away mnoch of his father's 
property and left the family poorer than ever. Nine years 
later, when the boy was only fourteen years of age, his 
father died, leaving the children and their mother in 
extreme destitution, and as Kinjiro was the eldest, the 
burden of supporting the family fell upon him. It is related 
that the youngest child was sent to an aquaintance to be 
brought up, but it was too young and feeble to be separated 
from its mother and pinedaway. Kinjiro reflected for a time 
und finally said: ‘* Mother, the littke thing cannot hve 
without your eare. Let us Ache it back and I think IT can 
carn enough for all of us." The mother took back the 
pus and from that time Kinjiro worked harder than ever 

in the field and on the mountain side, gathering hay 
ar wood, which he sold in the neighboring town. He 
spent his evenings in twisting rope, and also managed 
to devote a portion of his time in learning to read and 
Write. 

After two years of great toil his mother died; thus he 
and his two brothers were left with nothing but a hut, and 
as they were too young to live alone the two younger ehild- 
ren were adopted by one relative while Kinjiro went to live 
with another, The lntter, a hard and parsimonious man, 
noticing that Kinjiro studied every evening until nudnight, 
reproved him for wasting oil; thereupon the youth deter- 
mined to provide his own oil. He sowed rape seed /nutane ) 
on the bank of a stream, and having’ exchanged this for 
oil he again went to his stadies, But his guardian ‘still 
found fuwalt with him, so Kinjiro darkened his light and 
continned his studies secretly. 

His great object nt this time was the restoration of 
the former property of his father. He cultivated a small 
piece of neglected land and raised a tiny crop. This he 
continied to do for some years, until he finally saw that 
lie was able to support himself. He returned to the old 
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hut anid began to cultivate the land. Thongh quite alone he 
succeeded in slowly improving the place, and after several 
years of arduous toil he saw the old homestead restored, 
His success, while not in any sense extraordinary, was 
satisfactory to him and he felt that he had won the 
esteem of his neighbors. He married, and at that time 
looked for nothing farther than to live the life of a 
simple farmer. 

‘ About the same time the government of Okubo, Daimyé 
of Odawara, fell into financial straits, ‘The territory was 
large and the revenue abundant, but the chief minister 
(Kero), Hattori Jurobei, had been extravagant and had 
accumtlited debts to a large amount. He was pressed 
on all sides by his creditors, and despairing of means of 
escape, he was about to resign when some one mentioned 
to him the name of Ninomiya, He, it was suggested, 
might be able to restore the tottering finances of the 
province. Hattori was pleased with this suggestion and 
sent a request to Ninomiya to take charge of the 
revenue. The latter ot first refnsed, but finally after 
repented solicitations consented. He left his wife to take 
charge of the honsehold and removed to Odawara, 
where ho was to undertake the management of the 
government revennes. -He then began o series of reforma 
for which he became famous. He cut down all the 
expenses, he abolished all needless luxury, and laid down 
the principles of the Bundy Ho, that is, saving from the 
income of one yeur a certaim percentage to be devoted 
to productive purposes. Ho carefully andited the debts 
of the government, sammoned the creditors and requested 
nm temporary postponement of their claims. He labored 
incessantly from day to day, and after five years of 
great effort he saw every creditor paid and a balance of 
$00 ryoin the treasury, He presented this sum to Hattori, 
who was much pleased and wished to reward him with 
i share of it. Bot Ninomiya, instead of accepting the 


PP) Oe bd dee” 
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money for himseif distributed it ameng the vassals, saying 
that his success was due mainly to their cotiperation and 
loyalty. Thus he left Odawara as poor as when he 


entered it and retorned home. 


His practical sagacity and disinterested activity had not 
escaped the notice of Okubo, the Daimyé of Odawara, who 
was a very enlightened man. He wished to recommend 
Ninomiya to an official post, but at this time the 
spirit of caste was so strong that he did not dare to 
advance him. But he thought that if only some difficult 
enterprise could be found which no one else could do, it 
might serve as a pretext for giving Ninomiya a higher 
poe tion. 

One of the relatives of the Daimyé Okubo was: a 
hatemoto, Uteu by name, who possessed an estate in the 
province of Shimotauke. One of the towns within his 
territory was Sakuramachi, once a flourishing place, but 
now sunk into poverty and lethargy. ‘The people were 
slothful and wasted their substance in gambling, The fields 
were no longer enltivated, the taxes were unpaid, and the 
revenues were slowly declining. The Daimyd was troubled 
and asked Ninomiya to attempt the task of restoration, 
but he begged to be exeused from such an undertaking, 
alleging that a mere farmer was unable to accomplish it. 
However after much persuasion he obeyed. In the 4th year 
of Bunsei (1821) he visited the town and after carefully 
studying the situation made a report to the Daimyo. He 
declared that merely to give these people money to relieve 
their wants wns useless. He suggested that they should 
adopt a system of saving, be it ever so little, ench year. A 
portion of the produce of the land should be set aside, say 
one fourth of the first year’s crop, and made into a kind of 
capital fond which should be used to cultivate land the follow- 
ing year. Thus by degrees new land could be brought into 
cultivation and the wealth of the people gradually increased, 
Under no circumstances should the people spend more 
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than the amount agreed upon. Thus they would solidly 
increase in prosperity from year to year, their income 
and capita) growing together. 

The Damiyo Okubo approved of these plans, and 
Ninomiya, again leaving his wife in charge of his house- 
hold but taking his eldest son with him, removed. to 
Sakuramachi. He had a serious work before him, for 
people accustomed to idleness are not easily reformed. 
His first duty was to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with every detail, the disposition of various classes, the 
qualities of the soil, the waste land, ete. He lived in a 
very frngal manner, believing that his own example was 
necessary to prove his sincerity to these people. He 
labored in the field among the peasantry and was never 
behind anyone in doing « day's work. 

The first results were slight, The habits of indulgence 
and sloth were so deeply impressed upon the people 
that it was almost impossible to change thom. Many 
disliked his exacting methods, and certain inferior officials 
circulated slinders which were intended to reach the ears 
of Okubo, who happily, however, paid no attention to them, 
In spite of all drawbacks Ninomiya resolutely prose- 
cuted his laborious work, and after three years saw his 
eflorts crowned with success. It is related that he display- 
ed exeellent qualities of management in bringing the people 
up to his standard, rewarding those who did faithful work 
While he rebuked those who shirked, 

The success of Ninomiya in restoring the fortunes of 
Sukuramachi did not eseape the notice of the neighboring 
towns and villages. For instance Aokimura, u village in 
Hitachi, had suffered reverses until the people were 
extremely poor. The headman of the village and others 
were dispatched to Ninomiya to learn his secret of restoring 
prosperity. Ninomiya listened to their secount and gave 
them practical advice, A more celebrated case, however, 
occurred soon afterward. Karasuyama, a town in the 
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province of Shimotsuke, had several years before suffered 
a decline. The population had decreased and the ground 
was badly cultivated. A certain. Buddhist priest, by 
the name of Yeno, a very kind and sympathetic 
man, took pity upon the people and endeavored to 
infuse courage into them. The essence of religion, 
he thonght, was to relieve the distressos of mankind, 
and so he did not hesitate to engage in secular affairs. 
He even undertook to clear the land like « farmer, though 
he was often ridienled for assuming unpriestly functions, 
His work however bore fruit, and the people were slowly 
improving whon the famous famine of the 7th year of 
Tempo (1886) oeeurred and reduced the people to the 
verge of starvation. The priest now could do nothing. 
At this time he heard of Ninomiya at Sakuramachi and he 
determined to cal] upon him and get his adviee. Ninomiya 
replied that he was busy and conld not speak with him, 
Yeno, however, was resolved not to return until he had 
seen Ninomiya, so he quietly waited all night at the door- 
step. ‘The next morning Ninomiya, seoing the priest still 
waiting, was vexed and asked him to be shown into the 
house, The priest told his story, to which Ninomiya 
replied, “Every man has his own business to attend to. 
It is the duty of a priest to administer consolation to his 
people and not to mix himself in political and social matters, 
which are properly the duty of the Daimyd and his 
ministers. It is kind of you to sympathize with the 
distresses of the poor but a mistake to engage in secular 
affairs, The people of Karasuyama interfere with each 
other's business at every point and it should be the aim of 
the Daimyo and his ministers to introdneo measures of relief 
at once, Now go, and tell them what I have said.” The 
priest had no reply to make, so he returned and repeated 
these words to one of the ministers, Sugenoya. The latter 
was surprised to hear these bold opinions expressed and 
repeated them to the Daimyo, He was likewise astonished, 
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but he recognized their truth and he despatched Sugenoya 
with » letter to Ninomiya, bidding him’ ta come to Karasu- 
yamna, to teach the people and introduce methods of reform. 
Ninomiya replied: “T am now engaged at the command 
of my lord, Okubo, and I cannot change without the consent 
of my lord. If the Daimyd of Karasuyama will apply to 
Okubo and get his permission, I am ready to do what I 
can. As however it will take time to despatch a liessenger 
to Odawara and get an answer, I give you this sum of 
money to help you in the interval.” With these words he 
presented Sugenoya with 200 ryo, xnd this amount, thongh 
small, was sufficient to prevent people from starving. 

The famine of 1856 was one of the most extensive 
and destructive that hud occurred for many years in Japan. 
The people in some cases were forced to eat grass and 
even the bark of trees. Riots broke ont in various parts 
of the country and there was much destruction of property. 
The Daimyo of Odawara, hearing of the pitiable state of 
things in Karasnyama, reqnested Ninomiya to assist the 
people as far as possible. Sakuramachi had by this time 
recovered some of its former prosperity and had a eun- 
siderable store of grain on hand. Ninomiya was able 
to gather about 2000 ryo worth of riee and qillet, and 
having packed it into bags he had it transported on 
packhorses to Karasuyama. The horses, itis said, made 
a long train, and it is easy to imagine with what feelings 
the starving people saw the loaded animals approach. Huts 
were built for the poor, where the food was distributed. 
The riots ceased ond the people were quieted, The 
Daimy and his ministers were surptised at the efficient 
measures of Ninowiya and began to take an interest in his. 
economic system. Upon their request he explained his 
method to them. With his assistance they put it into prac- 


tice, The land was cleared, the spirit of industry revived,. 


and in spite of much opposition the ministers sueceeded in 
restoring Karasnyama to prosperity. From this time Yeno 


mi 
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and Sugenoya regarded Ninomiya as their great leader 
in practical economics and morality. After some years 
Yeno died and the enemies of Sugenoya succeeded in a 
plot against him. He was thrown into prison, where he 
died, and from this time, it is said, the fortunes of 
Karasuyome steadily declined. 

We are apt to think that the Tokugawa period was a 
time of absolute government in Japan, that the people were 
submissive and docile and never mdulged in acta of 
lawlessness, that it was one long interval of quiet, unruftled 
by any spirit of rebellion or disorder. Such a view, 
however, 1s hardly tenable. The aonala of those times- 
recount onmberless riots and turbulent outbreaks. In the 
old régime of Japan, as under the old monarchy in France, 
there was a species of “irregular and intermittent’’ lawloss- 
ness which wus particularly rife m a time of famine, At 
such o time riots and mobs are frequently mentioned and the 
police, or, at least, what then corresponded to the police, 
were either incapable or unwilling to quell them. ‘The 
Japanese author Bakin gives some very picturesque 
accounts of riots that ocenrred in Tokyo during a period 
of scarcity, Most of the rioters were poor and wretched 
mortals whose hostility was directed against the rice 
merchants and speculators. Similarly, m the life of 
Ninomiya, we find that he was frequently summoned in time 


of famine because the ministers were unable to deal with 


the rioters. He generally adopted efficient measures, not 


only to feel the poor while the famine lasted but to 


provide for future emergencies. It was his conviction 
that if only people were willing consider the matter and 
take proper precautions, not only famines but all extreme 
poverty might be banished from the face of the earth, 
and the system that he elaborated im lis later years, the 
Hotokusha, had among other things this object in view, 
to prevent the danger of all extreme misery either from 
poverty, or sudden accident, or calamity, such os famine. 
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The famine of 1886 extended through the provinces of 
Sagami, Suruga, and Izu; Odawara, the government seat 
of the Daimyd Oknbo, suffered terribly. Okulio was at 
this time in Yedo, but hearing of the distress and noting in 
Odawarn he determined to send for Ninomiya and to urge 
him to go to the devastated districts, He despatched 4 
Inessenger to Nimomiya, who was at this time in Sakura- 
machi, with a letter which merely stated that the Daimyo 
wished to speak with him. Ninomiya replied: “TI am 
busily engaged in fighting a famine here, and if my lord 
only desires to consult with me he mast come to me: I 
cannot go te him,”’ Oknbo hearing this reply acknowledged 
his mistake and explained the canse of his summons, 
wherenpon Ninomiya immediately left Sakuramachi and 
proceeded to Yedo. Okubo was fond of him und wished to 
. take this opportnmity of honoring him and of giving him 
higher rank. He therefore presented Ninomiya with the 
Asrqamishinn, a garment only worn by samwwrat on cere 
moninl occasions when they were in the presence of thetr 
lord. Ninomiya however refased the gift, saying, “To me 
this isn nseless garment. Isupposed when I was summoned 
that my lord wished to disenss measures of relief for the 
people, But I was mistaken. This gift I cannot even cut 
up anil divido among the poor.” Okubo then intended to 
give Ninomiya the rank of semiurei, as it was not the custom 
in the feudal times of Japan to entrast important matters 
of government to anyone of low rank. But this hovor 
Ninomiya also refused, and the Daimyé seeing him deter- 
mined finally desisted. Ninomiya therefore demanded permis- 
sion to open the stores of rice in and about Odawara and to 
use them at his discretion and also obtained 1000 ryo 
from his lord. He at once proceeded to Odawara, whore 
he found the officials discussing what could be done to 
alleviate the distress. He explained his mission and asked 
for the keys to the store-houses of rice, but they refused to 
deliver them since they had not as yet received orders to 
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that effect from their lord. It is likely, too, that they did 
not fancy giving up keys toa man like Ninomiya, who in 
their opinion must be a mere upstart, Ninomiya replied, 
4( This is no time for preaching but for practice. The people 
are starving. If you doubt my word let all of ns go withont 
food until you get advice from his lordship whether [ have 
authority or not.” The officials either were convinced or 
thought lis methed too drastic; at avy rate they delivered 
the keys to him and allowed him to distribute the rice. 
Ninomiya was indefatigable in his efforts to help the 
starving people. He organized a system of relief, and it is 
suid that over forty thousand people were nasisted. His 
reputation spread throughout the surrounding provinces. 
Ninomiya hoped as soon as the danger of famine was 
over to establish his economic system within the dommins 
of the Daimyé Okubo, But the death of Okubo at this time 
in Yedo interrupted his plans. He regretted the loss of his 
Daimyo extremely, for Okubo had steadily favored his 
plans. According to the will of the Daimyd, the ministers 
were to carry out the system of Ninomiya, so they asked 
him to draw op o plan which they could consder at 
length. He accordingly drew up a plan and submitted it 
to them, but as he expected, it was rejected on the ground 
that it wus too radical. He determined therefore to return 
to Sakurumachi and continne his offorts to build up the 
industries of that place. He had made o deep impression 
npon the people of Odawnera, and many inhabitants of 
that district who wished to learn his system visited him 
in Sakuramachi, He explained his methods as pationtly 
and carefully as possible, and in the course of time he 
had a large number of disciples. Nowhere is his memory 
revered more than in this district. The traveler may even 
to-day see monnments erected in his honor by his followers, 
extending in all directions from Odawara, but particularly 
in the Hakone region, His influence might have been 
even greater but for the opposition of the ministers. The 
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prosperity of the people increased steadily after 1896, but 
the jealously of the officinls was so great that in 1846 the 
people were forbidden to visit Ninomiya, and soon afterwards 
his system was abolished in this district by the Odawara 
government. It was not until the time of the Revolution 
that his followers dared to reéstablish the Hotokusha in 
this region. 

There are several other accounta of Ninomiya’s re- 
forms in various parts of Japan, but we have time to speak 
of but one more. This reform was made in the province of 
Iwaki in the domain of the Daimyd Soma. This daimyate 
had at one time been very prosperous, but toward the end 
of the 17th century the taxes were increased go us to bear 
very severely upon the people, As a result many fields 
were thrown out of cultivation, the people became poor 
and the public indebtedness increased. At the time when 
Ninomiyn was in Sakuramachi, this domain of the Dainyé 
Sora was governed by two excellent ministers, Kusano and 
Ikeda, They set to work to reform the budget and stimulate 
industry when the famine of 1886 occurred and loft large 
numbers of people destitute. The ministers hearing of the 
work of Ninomiya both in Sukuramachi and in Odawara 
determined to question him, Kusano, who was then over 
seventy years of age, visited Ninomiya and after long 
discussion and much persuasion finally induced him to go 
to Boma and study the details of the domain on the sput. 
Ninomiya carefully went into the history of the district, 
wrote a very lengthy report in which he analyzed the 
whole income and expenditure, made recommendations as 
to the treatment of the waste land, ete., and finally 
suggested a plan that was to be fully carried ont 
in not less than sixty years. The ministers adopted his 
system, and in spite of many difficulties and obstacles, pnt 
it intu practice. The result was that at the time of the 
opening of Japan to foreigners, the Soma domain was one 
of the most prosperons in Japan. 
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Soon after this Ninomiya was called to Yedo by the 
Tokugawa government and given a position wnder the 
Dai Kwan (the chief official of a domain directly governed 
hy the Shogun). Kut the official rules did not allow him 
sufficient play for his work and after a time, though still 
noninally connected with the government, he resigned 
his position. He lived quietly at Yedo, devoting most of 
his time to teaching a few diseiples who were strongly 
attached to hon. The government put great trust in 
him and frequently sent him to places impoverished either 
by sudden accident, as flood or famine, or by slow decay. 
At these times he displayed great insight and generally 
effected a definite reform. I have omitted many of these 
eases, thinking that those mentioned give a sufficiently 
acenrate account of his work and capacity. 

For the most part, however, he lived in Yedo. Hero 
we find him in the 8rd year of Kaci (1855) when he was 
sixty six years old, busily engaged in making clear’ his 
(loetrines to his disciples, He had hoped to devote the 
rest of his life to lis followers, when the Tokugawa govern- 
ment requested his services in behalf of the district called 
Nikko Shinden—lands belonging to the Nikko temples, 
The people of this domain had become poor and shiftless, 
much of their land had ron to waste and the Shogun’s 
ministers were desirous that Ninomrya should personally 
superintend the work of restoring this domain to its former 
prosperity. The task was no easy one, and he was now 
no longer young, but he decided to undertake it. He 
called some of his followers and said that probably he 
would not live to finish his work, but bo hoped that, 
in case of his denth, they wonld carry it to completion. 
He then began a preliminary investigation of his under- 
taking and while thus engaged beeame ill. His appetite 
failed and he was unable to walk. His disciples urged 
him not to go, but as soon as his strength was somewhat 
restored, he determined to posh on. He made final 
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arrangements with regard to his property, settled his 
family affairs, and in May, 1858, started for Nikko. After 
settling matters with the officinls, he began the work of 
inspecting the different villnges, whose lands he was to 
improve. The season was hot, the region mountainons:; 
his friends and the officials urged him to. wait until 
autumn, but he refused und throughout the summer he 
continued his-work. He even refused a kayo, thinking that 
by walking he could better jndge the real condition of 
the land. In Jess than three months ho had visited 
tighty-nine villages, some of which were situated in valleys, 
others on mountains, The work was extremely fatiguing 
and he never afterward fully recovered his strength. He 
memorialized the government and suggested a plun which 
the officials carried ont. In the next two years over five 
hundred cho of waste land was brought into cultivation and 
there was a definite improvement noticeable, But he never 
finished his task. In the third yeur of his work he suddenly 
became extremely ill, and lingering some months he finally 
died on the 20th of October in the 3rd year of Ansei (1856), 
He was buried at the Niorai Ji, Imaichi, Shimotauke. 
Ninomiya was a self-educated and, in the best sense of 
the word, a self-made man. He did not belong to any school 
of learning, as men of his influence in Japan generally did. 
He was accustomed to say that he was a student of Nature. 
He was familiar, however, with some of the nest important 
works of the Chinese classics. When fourteen years of 
age we know that he studied the Daiyakn of Confucius, 
and from that time he devoted a portion of every day to 
Fouling.” Even when he was extremely poor and worked 
early and lute, he sacrificed a few moments daily to his 
mental culture. Still he was in no sense of the word a 
learned mun. He had, however, av excellent natural sagacity. 
What he once learned he never forgot, but made it part of 


his intellectual endowment. He used to say “the true 


way of living is not so far and mysterions as we often 
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suppose. We do not need great learning to understand the 
true way, bot we learn it naturally, if only we open our 
minds, Books, teachers, and records are not as important as 
observation, Men will not open ther eyes and hence they 
walk in the dark.” On another occasion he suid : “ [attach 
Jess importance than others to books written im past ages. 
The greatest and most fondamental book ever written is 
Nature and it is open to ns at any time. Nature is always 
accessible to us and is impartial in her teachings. Why 
should we thrust aside such a storied volume for the books 
of men?” In one of his poems he says: ‘* Notselessty, 
patiently, Nature goes on repeating her unwritten lessons 
to men.” Ho also enlled Nature the “ first and greatest 
futher of us all,” and he constantly regarded it much ns a 
child would regard its father. 

This leaning npon Nature furnished him also with a 
key to his economic reforms. He said: “If we rely upon 
Nature we need have no fear for the reeovery of our 
country, for she constantly heals and repairs. Yet we 
look to Nature, the parent of ns all, not as an idle boy 
looks to his father, but as an industrious boy looks to 
his father, kind, yet severe in punishment, and enger to 
recognize his boy's merits, Nature will give no benoit 
without labour." He believed that there existed in Nature 
certain fixed and systematic laws, and if we work according 
to these laws she will surely remnnerste os. And because 
nature rewarded so liberally the efforts of man he always 
felt under a sense of obligntion to her. In the sume way 
he felt under obligation to his ancestors, tothe Emperor and 
his ancestors, and to al) his ecountrymen—in other words 
the social organization of the present, He defended the 
principle of dividing people inte ranks on the ground 
that the higher the social position of a man the more he 
ought to have a sense of reaponsibility to his fellow men. 
He once suid, * My principles are especially helpfil to those 
who are rulers,” 
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It is now necessary to evnsider what the precise 
sharacter of Ninomiya's reforms was. What were his 
doctrines and what did he seek to ostablish? At the ontsot 
let us say that the Hotokusha, as it exists to-day, is not 
wholly the work of Ninomiya. He did, indeed, teach the 
outlines and Iny down certain principles, but he had but little 
time for founding associations or propagating his thoories 
among the people at large. He left these matters for 
the most part to his disciples, to whom he never wearied 
of giving advice or other assistance, He himsolf tells us 
when the first ideas of the Hotoku entered his mind. Ina 
tulk with a certain Fuknzumi, one of his earliest and most 
dovoted followers, after giving an aceount of the hirdships of 
his boyhood, he said: “I was very much astonished 
when I was called hy my lord to restore the prosperity of 
his estate. He gave me liberal praise for my past eonduet, 
thongh until then if had never ocecurred to me that I had 
done any thing portienlarly good in working to restore ny 
father’s house. But being greatly commended by my lord 


becanse T had so faithfally performed my duties as a citizen, 


Thegan to see that even an insignificant person, like myself, 
might contribute materially to the general welfare and 
prosperity of his country, From that time I saw how 
homely daily labor, which most people think of only ax a 
disagrecable task, might be made to have a high meaning in 
ity and I determined to devote all my energies to the services 
of others. I felt sure that there must be some way of 
relieving the distress of the poor, some measure of providing 
for the future of people. Tho result was that I gradually 
elaborated the Hotokn system,"* 

Before giving a detailed accornt of the Hotokusha I 
wish to describe the earlier form of Ninomiya's syatert, 
as earried ont in Saknramachi, Nakanmra and other plices, 
This is the nuelens of the Hotoku measures and was widely 
known as Fudoke dumin Ho, or the Means of Nationnl 
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Wealth and Prosperity of the People. The purpose of this 
system was to increase the revenue of the sovereign and 
at the same time to establish on a firm foundation the 
income of the people, We must remember that the 
measures of Ninomiya were undertaken at a time when 
the whole government of Japan was a fendal system, and 
loyalty to the sovereign was the basis of all civic virtues. 
Hence the revenue of the sovereign (daimyé) was a matter 
of supreme importance, and any diminution m the fortunes. 
cf the people was regarded asa calamity not only for its own 
suke, but because it was reflected in the wealth of the raler. 
The taxes-were for the most part paid in kind, almost invarin- 
bly in the form of rice. In some provinces they were low and 
absorbed not much more than one-third of a farmer's crop, 
but in other provinces they absorbed as much as three-fifths 
or even more. Tt is clear therefore that whatever mensures 
were wndertaken to revise prosperity, the share that was to 
go to the sovereign must be carefully calenlated, as any 
nneertainty about it might mean ruin to the people. In 
all matters pertaining to the organic structure of society 
Ninomiya could not be an innovator; he accepted this as a 
matter of course. He reformed without revolutionizing. 
The preliminary work in the Fukoku Awonin Ho eon- 
sisted in establishing « Bundo Ho, freely interpreted, a 
method of determining a standard of living. Let us 
suppose Ninomiya was called upon to imtroduce eeanomic 
reforms withm a domain. He made careful estimates of 
the average yield (mainly of rice) that the land produced, 
or that the land easily could produce. To pet accurate 
figures on this point he frequently spent a long time, 
often visiting every village of a given domain, He then 
talenlated the land-tax of the district, and this formed as 
we have seen a. considerable fraction of the whole product. 
The difference between these two amounts was the Bundo 
Ho, that 1, the amount that was fixed for the use of the 
people. Out of this amount it was always provided that 
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a certain fund should be set aside for, what may be termed, 
social purposes, or purposes of mutual benefit, auch os 
poor relief, famine relief, public works, or any form of 
future production. How this fund should be employed, the 
disposition of its various parts, was settled by the Goson 
Shiho, Literally, the meaning of this term is measures 
for village and country, Its broader meaning, however, 
applhed to the roles for putting to work the reserve fond 
of the Sunda Ho, We know that durmg the Tokugawa 
period it was the policy of the government to establish 
store-houses of rice, not only to furnish people with 
food in time of famine but aluo to have reserves in time of 
war. Ninomiya therefore did not have to invent an entirely 
new system in his setting aside a share of the produca 
of each year, but only to adopt and extend a system already 
widely known, The Goson Shiho did not of course con- 
template the storing of rice for military purposes, or even. 
primarily for charity, though it could be used for charitable 
purposes if necessary. The main object was to keep a 
eapital fund which could be nsed either for equalizing or 
extending industry from year to year, and it will readily 
be seen that the sacrifice of the people, though perhaps 
great wl first, became less and less as the reserve fond 
grew. Under the Fatoku Ammin Ho the standard of living 
for each honseheld was in reality limited, or at least there 
was a maxinum of expenditure beyond which the household 
eould not go. Ench person contributed a certain share 
toward establishing « mutoal benefit fund, from which he 
received no direct personal return, except in so far us better 
social conditions were an advantage to him. It was, 
however, a fixed belief of Ninomiya that such social 
expenditure was really of immense advantage to nll, 

In the Hotokusha, Ninomiya endeavored to amplify 
and systemutize the central truths of the Fuboku Anmwin 
Ho, The word itself implica his meaning, Ho signifying 
compensation, and tokn, gifts. He wishes to emphasize 
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the point that each one, in proportion to his position in 
life, is under obligation to render services in return. 
What is man by himself, or by his own efforts? He is 
feebler than the animal, and civilized man, standing alone, 
is certainly weaker than the savage. We ure strong 
hocause of social wealth bequeathed to us by the virtue 
of our ancestors, our state and our parents. Thus, each 
one of ns is under obligation to render services in return 
for all that has been given to ns. “ What posterity will 
le,” says Ninomiya, “depends upon what we do to-day.” 
He had no place in his sytem for the wretched individualism 
that characterizes our nineteenth century, He had little 
more than contempt for the theory that a man has o right 
to nll the weath he ean accumulate onder system of free 
contract, and he insisted on the doctrine that much of 
what we possess is not owing at all to our own industry 


or to our own virtue, but to the social system established 


by our predécessors,. He would doubtless have agreed 
with the words of the poet : 


“Alas, not yet thy human task ia done ! 

A bund at birth is forged; a debt doth tie 
Immortal on mortality. It grows— 

By vast rebounds it grows, unceasing growth ; 
Gift upon gift, alma upon alms, upreared, 

From man, from God, from nature, till the soul 
At that so high indulgence stands amazed." 


He would, in other words, not only have denied 
that individual human selfishness under the guise of 
competition conduces to the benefit of all, but he 
would have ascribed the misery, the neglect, the poverty 
of people to this self-same selfishness. What is eurious 
too is that he did not regard the mutuol relation of 
people, their obligation to each other, with any religions 
feeling, but as a sober fact that any one would acknow- 
ledge who had a mind open to the nature of things 
about him. The Hotokusha was founded by a sober social 
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reformer, not by a mau who thought he had a religions 
wesrage to give to the world. In all matters portaming 
to what he thought was religion he followed the enstom of 
the country. 

Tt must not be supposed, however, that the Hotokusha 
is mainly devoted to the economic interests of society, A 
just distribution of wealth is one of the objects aimed at, 
but it is after all only an element in the system. What 
the Hotukusha really aims at is such an arrangement of 
society as will at once eleyate and satisfy the individual, 
Truth-speaking, honesty, sincerity, industry, are all 
enjoined. The Hotokusha is also, what I have termed a 
cofiperative credit institution, but only in the sense that 
cooperation in the opinion of Ninomiya wns necessary to 
realize a true society. 

Tt would require too much time to show the develop- 
ment and changes which the Hotoknahe has undergone in 
Japan. Even to-day the different associations have different 
Tiles, in order to adapt themselves to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of each locality. The latest and perhaps best 
system of rules have been adopted in Anbara-gori, Sarnga 
(Bhizucka in Shizuoka-Ken), These rules were revised 
by the most enthusiastic and persevering of Ninomiyu's 
disciples, ond we may therefore suppose that they give 
the essential purpose of the Hotokusha better than any 
other body of rules, : 

L—Ossect or tHe Hotoxusna. 

The great aim of the Hotokusha is to realize a true 
sveiul life. In order to attain this object, it must give 
relief to those who suffer, to the poor, to orphans (Art. 
X, 2); it must reward members who have displayed 
extraordinary industry or performed meritorious actions, 
worthy of particular note (Art X, 2); it must seek to 
improve the customs of the people and to further social 
morality (Art. VII, 6); it must give aid to farming villages 
in distress (Art, XI, 3) ond cultivate waste land (Art. 


a 
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X, 2); it must facilitate methods of irrigation (very 
important in a rice growing country) and prowate the 
planting of forests (Art. VII, 5). It also aims in the 
local divisions to construct roads, dikes and nqoadnets, 
Moreover it aims to loan capital to such members as are 
in need of it (Art. XI, 8), to dispateh teachers to various 
places to explain the principles of the Hotoknsha (Art. 
XV). It also proposes to pay interest om special deposits 
(Art. XI, 2). 


U.—Resovnces or tae Horoxusua. 

The resources of the Hotokusha, called the Hutokukin, 
are divided into two parts, viz., the property owned by 
the association and the active funds. The property ownod 
by the association is known as the Dwlaikin, It serves 
the purpose of giving permanence and stability to the 
association and at the same time ideutifying its interests 
with those of the locality. About one-half of the 
Dodwikin is called the Principal Property and consists of 
Ta (rice or wet land), Hate (dry cultivated land), forest 
land, public bonds and other securities. The other 
half is called the Reserve Money (Jobikin) and consista 
of money deposited in banks of secure eompanies. Aa 
indicated by its nome, it serves the purpose of supplement. 
ing the other fands (loans, remuneration, otc.) in time of 
hecessity. The netive finds (Shiyekiv) consist of the 
loanable capital’ (the regular* and special deposits"), the 
funds for the special remmneration" of members, and 
gifts. | 

IL.—-Mernops or Osraixixo, Exptoyixe axp 
Connectixa THe Horoxu Fusps, 

The funds of the Hotokusha are obtained from five 
sources; viz., the Doduikin, Contributions, General Deposits, 
Special Deposits and Thank Offerings. 

'Kashitsukehiv. "Kanyukin, *Betto.Kanyukin. 4 Shoyokin. 
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(a) The Dodaikin ix derived in various ways, as for 
instance grants from the government, advances from the 
central association or other associations, or the contributions 
of members. As already stated, the Dodaikin is composed 
of the property owned by the association and the reserve. 
It is employed for supplementing the loan funds and for 
special remunerations. 

(4) The Contributions are payments made by metm- 
bers or non-members, together with the profits of the 
Dodaikin. They are (Art. X, 2) used for the following 
purposes ; 

1.—Special remuneration to members for any excel- 
lence, as determined by the reports of the branch associa- 
tions. 

2.—Relief to members who have suffered from any 
unustinl calamity. 

$.—To assist branch associations in need of fands, 

4.—To provide expenses for the recovery of waste 
. land. 

%.—To provide for the ordinary expenses of the 
Association. 

(¢) General deposits ure derived from voluntary pay- 
ments by members. All members are expected to save 
something, if possible, above the ordinary expenses of living, 
and such savings may be put with the Generw] Deposits of 
the association. On quitting the associntion members can 
draw out the principal. 

(di Speeial Deposits are deposits made either by 
members or non-members, for a fixed period (generally 6 
years), and drawing interest at the rate of 6% Together 
with the general deposits they may be employed ns loans 
for the following purposes : 

1.—When a branch association desires a Joan, cither 
for its own purposes, or for one of its members, or for the 
building of roads, for the repair of dykes or aquoducts or 
for the assistance of a village in distress, 
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2.—When a member desires capital for a definite 
Porpore, OF; 

8.—For the relief of people in time of fumine, or of 
bad crops, 

(¢) Thank-offerings are payments made by members 
who have received a lonn from the association. When 
his loan has been repaid in annual installments, each 
momber is expected to pay an additional sum equal to one 
year's installment. This additional sum is called «a Thank- 
offering and is carried to the Dodaikin of each year. 

What loans shall be made out of the Deposits must he 
settled at the meetings of the association, and in all import- 
ant cases the President, the Vice-president, Chuirman and 
Members of the Board of Management must be consulted, 
In making loans to individuals the paper must receive the 
endorsement of two individuals, generally members, as 
guarantees, and if necessary, security may be required. 
Loans are repayable in installments; say in 5, 7 or 10 years, 
Louns made ont of the Spocial Deposits must be repaid 
within 5 years. Loans made out of the Hotokukin draw 
no interest, but the thank offering paid at the maturity of a 
lown is equivalent to a high rate of interest, 


IV.—Orricens axp Onoantzation or tHe Horoxusua. 

The orgunization of the Hotokusha is provided for as 
follows: Meetings of members (Awiyi), President (Shache) 
Vice-president (Fukushacho), Teachers (Ayoahi), Chairman. 
of the Board of Management (Avnjicho), Board of Manage- 
ment (Aangi), Inspectors (Junkei-in). 

(a) There are two kinds of meetings, general und regular. 
The general meeting is held twice a year, in the spring and in 
the autumn, und all the members are expected to be present. 
The regular meetings are held onee a month and all the 
officials are expected to be present. Temporary mevtings may 
be called when matters to be decided quickly come to hand, 
At the meetings officers are to be elected, and all matters 
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| pertaining to the repayment of installments are to be 
«Ss considered, as well matters pertaining to loans. As fur 
| Ut as possible at the general meetings the followings subjeets 
” ble are to be diseussed : 
| 1.—The principles of Hotoku. 
:- -2.—Improvemenis in cultivation. 

4.—The development of industries and the increase 
of produetion., 

4.—Advancement of commercial morality. 

.—The practice of frugality and the relief of people 


Sees Le ee 


6.—The reclaiming of waste land and improvements 
in irrigation and forestry, 

7.—Meastres for advancing social customs and 
morality, 


(i) The President oversees the business of the associa- 
tion, and presides at the meetings. The Vice-president 
assists him and in necessary cases takes his place, 

{e) It is the duty of the Teachers to explain the Hotoku 
principles to all who are interested, and to avimate and 
encourage the members. ‘There are generally two. 

(if) The Board of Management keeps the accounts of 
the Association, is responsible for the cash and transacts 
the details of the business. It keeps three kinds of cash- 
hooks, one for the Dodaikin, another for the Contributions, 
and another for the Deposits. It also at stated periods 
sae out a report of the present condition of the Associa- 

, and sends a copy to the Central Association. The 
Maken of the Bourd of Management is the head of that 
body and acts as a mediom between it and the President 
or Association. 

(e) Inspectors visit the various branch associations in 
the smaller villages anil observe the condition of things. 
“They make reports to the President, through the Board of 
Management, suggesting criticisms or bestowing praise as 
the case may be, 
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All the above mentioned officers receive no sulary, 
but are supposed to perform their dutics from a sense of 
honor. 

The President, Vice-president, Chairman and members 
of the Board of Management and Teachers are elected at 
the general meetings of the Association, for a term of two 
years. Inspectors are appointed by the President and 
Vice-president. 

V. 

An associntion in generally established for a term of 
GO years. If, however, from any cause it is dissolved hefore 
the expiration of this period, its business is to be entrusted 
to the Central Association, or the Principal Hotoknsha of 
the next province. The General and Special Deposits 
shall be paid iu full to members; but the Contributions, 
the profit of the Doduikin and Thank Offerings shall not 
be divided, but deposited with the Central Association or 
the Principal Association of the next province. In case 
the Association is revived the money shall be returned. All 
these rules are in operation in the principal associations, 
and the branch associations do not essentially differ from 
them in any point, except in the extent of business, It is 
also a rule that any number of men more than seven may 
establish an association. 


VL—Purxcran (Buxsna) Cextran (Hoxsua) axp 
Beaxcn Associations, 

The relation of the branch associations to the principal 
association is indicated partly by the very terms. The 
branches receive money assistance from the principal 
association, and the prmecipal associution in turn controls 
and supervises the affuigs of its branches, and accordingly 
has authority to dispatch inspectors to them, The officers 
of the branch assvciation are expected to be present at the 
meetings of the principal association. The principal 
association also ussumes in all cases the work of dispatching 
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teachers, and in case of the dissolution of branch ussocig- 
tions supervises the accounts, and takes charge of the 
Dodaikin. 

The central associations often do not differ much 
from the principal. Sometimes there are several principal 
asociitions tnited under a single branch association, and 
in that case the latter may contribute funds to assist 
the former. Sometimes, however, the central association 
has its own branches and there appears to be no distinetion 
between central and principal. Generally the latter send 
reports of their condition to the former. According to 
the orginal intention of the founders the central association 
was to have been a bond of union between a nowber of 
principal associations, but in too many cases this intention 
was not fully realized, 


VIT.—Mesrorns. 

Any adult is admitted to membership who does not fall 
under the following heads ; 

1.—Anyone who is irreligious, ie. despises the gods 
or providence (Ami), or who shows want of respect to the 
Government. 
_ 2.—Anyone who is a bankrupt becanse of his idleness 
or extrnvaganece, 

#.—Anyone who pretending to work for the good of 





others is actuated by self-interest, 


Meubers are expected to practise frugality. Whatever 
can be saved above their usual means of livelihood is to he 
devoted to the Association, wither in the form of contribu- 
toms or deposits, 

Above all each member must show by his conduct. that 
he is thankful for the gifts of the gods (kami), of his sovereign 
aod of jis ancestors. He should be. Mndustrious and ccomo- 
mital nud maintain the standard of his house. Above this 


standard he should contribute as much as possible to social 


purposes, 
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All members have the right of easting a vote at the 


meeting of the association, They also have the right of 


borrowing, aceording to the conditions prescribed. But in 
all cases such loans must be proved to be used for produe- 
tive purposes. 

Members may quit the association at any time. They 
must, however, repay all loans made to them before they 
can withdraw. They can take with them all their deposits 
without interest, exeept the special deposits which draw 
interest, 

Several points are to be noticed that distingnish the 
Hotocusha from most credit associations, In the first 
place, the officers receive no salary for their work. This 
is but natural, as Ninomiya wished to emphasize the 
importance of performing social labor grati#. This is a 


‘point of resemblance between the Hotokusha and the . 
Raiffeisen Loan Associations of Germany, though the latter 


make « point of paying clerks. Gratnitons services of 
this description have been of great se to society in all 
times, and there ean be no doubt that the future may see 
a revival in this direction. A second point in the Hotoku- 
sha is that it neither demands nor pays interest, nor does 
it expect anything more in most cases than personal 


security for its loans. The Thank Offering, amounting 
toa year's installment of the loan, is indeed equivalent to- 


a considerable rate of interest, Still it is not interest and 
the difference is insignificant, Ninomiya wished as far as 
possible to keep the idea of profit or dividend ont of the 
Hotokusha. Likewise to demund security in every case 
would defeat the ends of the association, It frequently 
happens that the moat deserving poople are the poorest, 
and the people most worthy of a loan ara loast able to 
give security. In both these respects the Hotoknsha 


bears a certain resemblance to the Raiffeisen Loan Associa- 


tions, though the latter always demands the payment of 
interest. -In many points it is clear that the Holokusha 
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was adapted not to modern but to feudal times, when Japan 
was closed to foreigners. The storage of rice and other 
gruins is an example in point, though it is by no means 
certain that the system of storing grain may not be 
revived at some fature date. However, the necossity for 
the system is certainly not so great in these times, whon 
foreign trade is so extended, 

‘Lastly, as to the extent and influence of the Hotok usha. 
In the Appendix will be found statistics as to nomber 
and wealth of the associations, and from these fcures am 
idea of the influence of the Hotokusha may be formed. Tho 


present, however, is hardly a time for a rapid advance 


of such an institution. Our century is a time of individual 
enterprise, of self-interest and the desire for wealth. It is 
hardly likely that an institution based on precisely 
opposite motives could have an extraordinary success, 
What the history of the Hotoknsha might have been had 
Japan remained closed to foreign influences must he left to 
the imagination, We must not forget, however, that the 
good accomplished by an institution like the Hotekusha 
cannot be measured merely by the amount of its pecuniary 
transaction. A small gift to a slarving person is of immense 
valne, und a trifling assistance of money to one who has 
suffered from u flood may be the means of restoring him 


to prosperity. Above all there can be no doubt that this. 


association serves the great purpose of uniting the interests 
of people, of drawing the sociul bonds closer, and of 
stablishing, in some slight degree, a brotherhood of man. 
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APPENDIX IL. 





LIST OF WORKS ON NINOMIYA AND HOTOKUSHA. 


1.—Hlotoku Kun (The Hotoku idea) ; by Ninomiya, 

2.—Ninomiya-O no Riyakuden (Short Life of Nino- 
miya); by Fuknzumi, 

3.—NVinomiya-C) no Yawa (Night Talks by Ninomiya) ; 
by Fuknzumi, 

4.—Fkokn Shokei (True Way to Wealth); by Fuku. 


i.—Hotokn Tebiki (iusa (Guide to the Hotokn); by 
6.—Hotoku Naiki (Inner Interpretation of the Hotoku) ; 
by Fuknzomi. . 
7.—Aotoku Gwatki (Outer Interpretations of the 
Hotoku) : hy Saito Takayuki. 
8.—Aen dkn Oho Kan; by Fakuzumi, 
9.—Hotakn tiakn Yuken Yr; by Fokozxumi. 


10.—Hotoku Ki (Story of the Hotoku); by Tomita 


Kokei, 

11.—Hotokuw Fubokun Ron (Essay on the Means of 
Wealth) ; by Okada Rivichiro. 

12.—Hotokn Gaku Seika Dan (An Account of Domestic 
Economy According to the Hotoku) ; by Okada Rioichiro. 

13,—Kinppo Aeizai Dan (Essay on Prac Eeco- 
nomics); by Okada Mioichiro, 

14.—Musokn Ken 0 Ichidai Ki (Story of My Father) ; 
hy Okada Rioichiro. 

15.—Hotokwi Kessha Mon Do (How to Organize the 
Hotoknsha) ; by Fukuzwni. 

16.—Aeiyen Tethn Shu (Household Instruction) ; by 
Fukuzomi. 
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17.—Hotoku Kesha Kisokw (Regulations of the Hoto- 
kusha); by the Hotoknsha, 

18.—Hotoku Dodaimai Ninaku (Rules for Rice 
Storage) ; by Nakagami Kisaburo. 

19.—Shinye Kumiat Ho (Credit Associations) by 
Nakagami Kisaburo, 

20.—Hotoknw Kunka (Sougs of the Hotoku); by Ando 





Gay Kesha Ho (How to Organize Credit 

99, Ni admiage 0 Doka Kai (Commentary on Nino- 
miya's Poems) ; by Fukuxnmi. 

23.—Hotoku Kun Shaki (Commentary on Ninomiya's 
Preeepts) ; by Fukuzumi. 

24.—Honkio Riyakuzu Setme (Diagrams of Hotokn 
Principles) ; by Fukuzumi. 

ee Michi Shirube (Guide to the Hotoku), 

—Shinyo Kumiet Row (Credit Associations); by 

oe, Tosuke. 


27.— Dai Nippon Teikuku Hotoku (A Monthly Magazine 
af the Hotoku), published ainee the 25th year of Meiji, 1892. 
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LIS! OF CENTRAL, PRINCIPAL, AND BRANCH 
ASSOCIATIONS AS REPORTED BY THE HEAD 
OFFICE IN SHIZUOKA IN 1890. 


BURVGA NIST HITORUSHA (HOTOKUSHA oY 
WESTEEN KURUGA). 


Bowser Se le a Se 

nae ceel (eee owes . 650 yen. 
Money f for soca utility. peed fae wee Sees ooo «8 
cet (agtg | SAP) fonsgims Uiw/sAilncs/ eel 2 RES eee 





Total) 2 Areiasur Tet uated ee EPO gons 


rmratiae | hho. | CP. cys pian eet an 
Money for social utility ... 0 ... ow. =. 449 4 
Comtributiong = sas) ss ae wee ae vee © 810. 


Total) iyo sys cet) cay ass, ace ent ee. « SERS Wen, 


SURUGA HIGASH) WOTOKRUSHA (HOTOKUSHA ur 
EASTERN SURUGA). 





Money fox social wiility fee + 002 a 
Contributions a: se ry ak eae oe Aad ae 





Total Pri aoa se) nee ne a <aee ane 8,451 yen. 
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Dry land owned sf the Association ... ... 2 cho 2 tan, 


nisin. Sear veers © ate ore B60 
Money for. social ul utility. on ess vee cue © 4,450 yon, 
Pode Hates ah) as Ga Ga em ne. eben A 
Contributions =... re tee) new eee: ve 26,804 


Total ee. tev ates nee ce ee as | 28,814 yom, 





FEROG SOT OR ee nee ean Sosa wee mee) ane 117 koku. 
Millet Stores... 2... te Sh oe 5a 
Cultivated dry land and Creel oie deen ove (4 0h0--G Ean. 

SHIZUOKA HOTOKUSHA (HOTOKUSHA OF THE CITY OF 

| SHIZUOKA). 

Membership Aer eee me ban rar) i. man 109 
SACRA eet oie: Were Mcaerase cian EBL Om: 
Money for social utility ... ... 2. ©. iz. + 


SEMA ares ris gues eke eee: ote yas, -4s ee 
Reine MEOTRR Sal. Fieaitee cen Jose: aon bic, 80 koko. 


SHUNTO-GORD HOTOKUSHA (HOTOKUSHA OF THE DISTRICT oF 


Money for social utility ...0 2 we g 4 
Comtribubonm 9 G2) ais Yann She ceev ves BiG 


Total 226 aon ae =a zt eee oom om Ra yeu. 


TOTOM! HOTOKU VENJOSHA (CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TOTOMI), 


Prine ipal Assoc ations eae one fom aon 2 & 6 





Central Association, Dodai Kin .,. ... ... 8,304 yen. 
Principal Association, Dodai Kin... ... » 9,414 « 
Branch Association, Dodai Kin ... ...  s. 67,497 
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TOTOMI HOTOKUSHA, 


Weak for social ntility. ci tie Sere ea) | EA 
Contributions 44. 2. 14. ws wae « 9,968 ** 


1 eeede ee Oe ere Le SOR ec 


Dodai Kin ery owes wes usr one ces one 6,176 Yon. 
Money en ay: i it war nie Woke eee 
Thank Offerings 2.00 002 1. GA wee «6 TST 
DGPOR wes ieee, nee ne) cone ees, «BOR A 
Contributions ow. wk ae wee cee oe «28,087 


MMM Mus ake. acs | cues caus \ee!) dkoulvcwe 2,722 yon. 
Bice spiceg ccs ui evs) en. Mice 744 koku, 
Barley stores... ee) ia See ae ake Fare 1 * 


AST MI-GORT HOTORMTRHA, 


Membership se. sts -wse Sava seas ces 456 

Dodei Bin’ sss) tec) ss. ar aecens OCT ee, 
Money for social utility 2.0 2.0 cee ce 317 
Contribntions o.oo ee = 6861 


Reta es ea) Ga ease Se Te SP pe 


A a ae ee 1 tan. 
ASHIGARA-KAMI-GORT HOTOKUSHA, 


WMODOE Poe ks mes tsar suet cena) BE fi 
Membership ft aia ioc eeeeee S05 
Money for social utility rut sae “wee. ans 61 yen, 
Contributions Toe Tre Terre et tis 4 1,728 fe 


‘Total oem #2 ih soe pee ore Pe aoe ae 1,784 yeu, 
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ASHIGARA-SHIMOGORTHOTOKUSHA, 
Namber ... oee bot ==m oe ane om or 10 
Membership eas adel oom oom oon om eee B55 


‘Dodai Kin Bat Ba kt eee 5,719 yen, 


Thank Offerings ici Pa ae “ae ee 902 
Contributions =... oe. eee tee nes ee) DG 
Other amounts sen cabs_aadipieds cet hese 779 


‘Total ae ea er | == a ses 
ODAWARA MOTOKUSHA. 


PMTs ast oe Sate Ve) Ta Tbh RES 8 
Meniberahip ci, 4-28 ye. 03 


Money for social utility... ... 4... 3. ws 1p 


Total + di ow bay Fim Phe bg Tie : 2-8 5,801 ¥en, 


HIGASHT YASHIRO-GORI HOTORUSHA, 
Number it na oma” * his =a ifn i se 2 
Membership >: eo | om nad ima a Su. Ho 


Dodni Kin ... ., exe asa prpetis Fans 2,229 yen. . 


Money for social ntility... soi okdues rs acess 5 « 


Total ba ai a2 oe end ae er rrr 2,254 yen, 


TAKATA-GORI HoTOKUSHA (Iz). 
Memberahip'!...- <1. 000 cre ene weey cee 82 


i ma as sin: fail® eee? aa 250 yen. 


Combtibntions:.. <c. a ca 2 cA AR 750 


Total... ees tse nee tee wee eee cee 1,000. yon, 


SHIDARA-conT HOTOKUSHA (amKAWA). 
WOMbOr os cts ash Sie ets Se Bite Sie 16 
eee: Te a ee eee 7, 
Hotoka Kin... 0... wee see) ese cee ase 1,891 yen, 
HIGASHI-KAMO-GORT HOTOKUSHA (MIKAWa). 


Maabership ee ke My | 


‘Hotokn Kin . ee er] ee so =ee iam 162 yen, 


verre nee 12,594 yen. 
ee § koku, 
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ISE HOTOKUSHA, 
PIEAEM san! c'cial: cae) ana count cles CELEEEL 9 
RERSOUMERTIE | ner see spay utameven “OP EeEeeee 253 
Hotoka WI eno sks: cove Seas: eee Seek Mae 027 yen. 
Ries and dry land ... 0... 0 20.0 cc cee 1 cho 8 tan, 
Houses... 0. ke Pun Piensa. T 
IWASHIEG HOTORUSHA, 

Membership os. s3;) ace oces: Sec. eee) cen 518 
Hotoki Rin “sic sjeeysdenaes castese) 2. 629 yen. 
Hiew Sat en FA siat adey dee ten 20 kokn. 

Another ssc states the total result in 1890 as 
follows : 


Number of Cevtral Associations ... ... 2... 4 

Number of Principal Associations  ..,  ... 6 Fe 
Number of Branch Associations... ...  .., 608 
Membership of Central Aseociations ... 4,902 

Membership of Principal Associations ... 2,667 

Membership of Branch Associations ... ... 11,411 - 
Total sum of the Dodai Kin... Pils yen. ‘ 


Total sum of money for pa. utility ... 82,767 © 
Contributions ee ee 84 BOR 
Thank Offerings 2... ase cee cee ee 4,082 
Hotoko-Kin ...0 ee. sey eee cess ave Sova) 15,095 0-4 
Biot wldras: se. eed ce ng 246 kokn. 


Other grain stores:.. 33, sek cee ee eee, 
Land .- «+ 8 cho 7 tan. 

‘Those hearts are ail aptkoxsaintaty, correct, In no 
ease are they above the correet figuro, and the total as given 


is probably considerably below the real amounts. It is ; 


difficult to get accurate secounts from certain districts, ; 
The authorities report that they find it qnite impossible to 
get answers from all the associntions. 











NOTE ON NINOMIYA SANTOKU. 


By Joseru H, Loxcronp, Ese. 


(Real 17th Janwary ISG. | 


When rewling, during the course of last summer, 
the details of the notorious Soma seandal, and especially 
those contained in the Anonymous confession  pur- 
porting to be made by one of the participators in the 
frauds that had been colnmitted on the Soma fnmily, 
I was much struck by the great wealth that that 
family must have possessed to have admitted of even 
the suggestion of such givuntic frauds, as were alleged 
to have been perpetrated without discovery, boing made 
with any hope of obtaining the publie eredence. Tho 
family is to-day well known to be one of the moat pros- 
perons muong the territorial duimios, not. of the very 
front rank, who are now in the peerage: the funnily 
Mansion occupies a large space in the best quarter of 
Tokyo, directly faciug the Houses of Parliament, a site 
too valuable to be retained as merely the residence of a 
private gentloman if he was in the least degree suffering 
under any pecuniary embarrassment, And yet the so- 
called confession detailed, it will be remembered, in a very 


precise manner, thefts and frands to the extent of over two 


million silver yen which were said to have been committed 
on the head of the family by lishonest stewards without, 
not to say discovery, but even suspicion, during the short 
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period of ten years. Was it probable or even possible, 
1 asked 4 Japanese scholar, that any Japanese family, 
outside the limited cirele of the few well known great 
plutocrats of the Empire, and not engaged in trade, at the 
present day, possessed cven an approach to this wealth? 
“Oh yes," [ was told; “ most certainly the Soma family 
not only might bot probably did possess it, for they 
hid, at ope time, in their service the great physioeratic 
economist, Ninomiya Santoku, and they profited by his 
teaching during his life’ time, developing their estates to 
the utmost and bringing their administration to o high 
(degree of economic perfection, and also by, both before 
and since the Revolution, abstaining from every extra- 
vagant or ostentatious expenditure, and they therefore 
no doubt possessed very large accumulations.” I had never 
before heard of the existence of Ninomiya, but very little 
inquiry soon showed me that, long before Japan was 
opened to foreigners, long before even the elements of forcign 
science or philosophy could have been known here, she 
wossessed a practical economist und philosopher, self- 
dlueated and risen from the very homblest rank, whose 
work and teaching were not unworthy to be compared 
with those of Torgot, who is the acknowledged parent of 
flourishing codperative societies now doing great good 
it many important agricaltaral districts tm Japan, whose 
work is the subject of a fairly extensive literature, and 
whose name is still venerated wherever that work is known, 
His life was from early youth down to its close at a good 
old age one of ceaseless activity, characterized not only 
by the most uutiring industry but by honesty, intelligence 
ond gustere self-denial, and merit alone raised hom from 
poverty-stricken peasant to be confidential adviser, 
not only of the chief of his own elan, but even of 
the Shogun, in an age when the feudalism that in its 
strictest form prevailed throughout the whole empire 
seomed to place an insuperable bar in the way of 
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the advaucement of any one, no matter how do- 
serving, from the ¢elass in which he was born, 

Societies founded by Ninomiya exist at the present time, 
principally in the provinces adjacent to Tékyi; Sagami, 
Surnga, Idzu, and Totomi. Their professed object is to 
aivance the well-being of the farming class especially, by 
incoleating frugality and indusiry, and by helping its 
members with loans to be used solely in productive work, 
The principal doctrine is that merit should be rewarded 
with merit, that it should be every one's earnest effort to 
repay what he has gained by the merit of others with 
correspondingly adequate service on his own part. What 
we have gained most from are nature, the Emperor, and 
our ancestors, The latter we repay by keeping up the 
family line. To the Emperor, we render loyalty and pay 
taxes ; bnt whut can we do to reward nature for all sho has 
done for as? Nothing better than to develop what she 
has given by more extensive and improved cultivation, 
by opening up land hitherto wonged, and improving the 


cultivation and production of that which is already in use, 


and by so doing promote the general welfare of humanity 
at large. This can only be done with the aid of expital, 
aml though each individual farmer may, by the practice of 
great industry and intense frugality, sueceed in saving a 
little capitel, his own individual efforts in that direction 
must always be limited, and it is besides not to the 
idvantage of the community at large that the standard of 
living should he lowered to o seale which would be no 
more than suificient to support life. But in each 
community there must be some who, by moderate 
frngality, are able to save some small amount each year, 
The societies take charge of these sums as deposits, and 
from them loans are made, not on material or substantial, 
but on personal, security, to members whose characters 


and industry are well known to all the other members of the 
society and can be thoroughly relied on, The borrowers 


Vol, xxii. 
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are not burdened by the payment of immediute, though 
in the end they pay what is rather a heavy, interest, 
and are able to devote themselves to the prosecution of the 
productive work for which the loan hag been made, 
anhampered by econtinnous payments without diminution 
of the whole debt. Noone is admitted into the societies 
whose churacter is not thoronghly tested. No loans are 
mule to avoid the consequences of idleness or extravagance, 
thongh the claims of misfortnne sre recognised, Spend- 
thrifts, irreligious or disloyal persons, or those whose 
sale object is eloarly only their own welfare, are exeluded 
from membership. All must be actuated to some extent by 
the idea of promoting, in no matter how small a way, the 
welfare of his fellow members, and through them that of 
humanity at large, These societies are still, as compared, 
with the entiro Empire and population, insignificant, but 
they ore, at the same time, fairly numerous and widely 
distributed, and apart from their moral effects there can he 
little donbt that their further development would be of 
immense benefit to the agricultural classes at large, not 
only owing tothe high degree of morality in all aspects 
that is demanded from their taembers, but in saving the. 
struggling and deserving farmer from the eliutches of some 
nstrers by granting loans in case of need on mere persona 
security repayable by easy instalments. Farmers in 
Japan have been and to a great extent still ure as great 
sufferers at the hands of usurers as were their CON POErs 
in Germany and Ireland in past devs. There are few 
countries in which they are so exposed to the risk of the 
sudden destruction of all their crop and farming stock— — 
buildings, cattle and inplements— by rarthqnake, storms, 
floods or fire a8 they wre in Japan, and to relieve the 
conseqtenees of snely unavoidable misfortunes, the local 
usurer is their sole resonree, Oceasionally, where the 
destruction is widespread and sitficontly extensive to 
attract outside attention, the Government comes to their 
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as+istanice ; but where, as is the ease in the far greater 
nimber of instances, only one or a few closely neighbouring 
families are the sufferers, Joss must be borne in’ silence and 
repaired by individual effort. Japan possesses now a very 
excellent system of national and private banks, which 
have undoubtedly rendered immense service both to 
trade and to the encouragement of thrift and saving, 
but the advantages of these banks have as yet almost 
entirely failed to reach the classes of peasant proprietors 
and sual! tradesmen in the country dixtriets. During the 
year that has just passed, all the banks, both in Tokyé 
ated Osaka, were suffering from an absolute gint of enpital 
tt their disposal for investment, so much 40 that considerable 
reductions were made in the rate of interest allowed on 
fixed deposits, Government bonds bearing only 5 per 
eent interest were at the same time above par, and yet it 
is well known that borrowers among the agricultural classes 
were obliged to pay from 10 to 20 per cent interest on 
loans raised on the seeurity of their land. In districts 
where societies, founded on the principles advocated by 


Ninomiya, have been established, they have to the extent of 


their limited means supplied the want of hanks; but in the 
greater part of the empire the small farmer is still only 
too often the helpless vietim of the grinding tyranny of 
the usurer, a bondage far worse and more hopeless than 
any to whieh he had to submit in the most oppressive 
periods of feudalism. Lt is diffienlt perhaps for us, with 
our ideas of the Japanese charaeter in commercial matters, 
to believe that societies which make loans merely on 
personal security ean continne to flourish in the long 
run, but precisely similar societies have done so in (er. 
many, and it is to be remomberwl that these loans are 
mile only to persons whose characters are well known 
and to members of u class who above all others are averse 
to change of occupation or residence. They have hitherto 
flourished under these conditions in Japan, and there ean 


Hi the-easire, but Fatih phwsbs eet by —_ 
ane of the advantages of thrift 
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ON A POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF 
WATERWHEEL. 


By James Trovp. 


(Heed Aprit 1th, 1894.) 

In almost every part of the country districts of Japan. 
there may be seen a primitive-looking contrivance, called 
hatter’, used for the hulling of rice. It may be shortly 
described as a water-lever, with a stamper at one end. A 
representation of it is given in Fig. 8, attached to this 
paper. The name batturi probably is the same word as 
that used to express the sound of the slamming ofa door, 
the falling of a lid, or the like, and contains the same root 
as the onomatopoetic adverb iata-hate, nsed to describe tho 
sound of a thing rapidly falling, The stamper, as is seen 
in the sketch, works in a mortar, containing the rico being 
hulled, Tho other end of the lever,—which is usually 
little more than a roughly-shaped log,—is hollowed out, 
(Fig. 8-A), somewhat in the form of a box: but, in place 
of there being an upright side to the box at the extremity 
of the lever, the hollow of the box slopes up gradually, 
from the bottom, to the level of the upper edge. A small 
stream of water is led so as to fall into the box, which, 
while the lever is in a horizontal position, and the stamper 
resting in the mortar, receives the water. The weight of 
the water brings down the end of the lever having the 
box, and consequently raises the other end having the 
stamper. No sooner is the box down than the water 
escapes from the sloping end of the box, This end of 
the lever, being thus aguin lightened, rises, and the 
stamper at the other end comes down into the mortar 





with force sufficient to perform its work in hnlling the 
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rice, As represe 
be seen a regularly constructed box at the end of the 
lever, in place of the hollow in the log. 

A siaasbae of yours ago, in the province of Settsu, 
near the road leading from the village of Arima to the 
town of Sanda, the writer remarked a curions modification 
of the above contrivance. In place of the box at one 
end of the lever and the stamper at the other, there 
was, in this case, « box at each end of the lever; and, 
when the box at one end was filled with water and 
deseended, the lever, in place of returning to its former 
horizontal position, went round so as to bring the 
other box under the stream of water. The lever thus 
received a rotatory motion on its prop, or axis; and 
the stamper was worked by a prolongation of the oxis 
of the lever, in which pegs were inserted to raise the 
stampéer, in the manner shown in Fig. 4,—and as may 
be seen in the ordinary rice-mills in the country. 

It is said that this contrivance, unmodified, may 
be seen at work, at the present day, in the province 
of Jéahi ; but I have not seen it there. 

The above suggested the idea:—Might not this con- 





trivance have, in process of time, led to the devolopment 


of a waterwheel? Some years afterwards, tho writer 
had an opportunity of presenting euch a notion to the 
eminent authropologist, Tylor, who enquired :—Was there 
ever to be seen, in this country, (what would constitute 
the next stage in such a development,) a similar con- 
trivance with a seeond lever attached at right angles to 
one as now described? This led the writer to take the 
opportunity, when in the mountamons districts of the 
country especially, to note whether such a thing was 
to be seen. In the course of ‘excursions in different 
localities, the original battari was frequently noticed,—bnt, 
for years, no such modification of it, euch na that now 
suggested, was met with. In the autumn of last year, 


ited in Fig, 8-B, there may sometimes 
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however, in the province of Joshi, as the tourist descends 
from the Konsei Pass into the valley of the Tono-gawa, 
—there, sure enough, was to be seen a modification of 
the battari such as was looked fur: The lever with the 
box at each end had had added to it another lever, at 
right angles, and the additional lever had also a box at 
each end, attached to it; but these were not full-sized 
boxes,—they were merely light shallow structures,—little 
more than flat boards with raised rims round the edges, 
and the additional lever itself was not a substantial beam 
like the main lever, but a much lighter piece of wood, 
The adiitional light lever, in fact, served no other purpose 
than to assist the main lever in getting round so as to 
Place its boxes under the stream of water. The arrange- 
ment is represented in Fig 6. 

But, further, the day following, and still in Jéshii, 


What might be termed the intermediate form of this machine 


was met with. The additional light lever, in this instance, 
was not furnished with boxes, It had merely a flat board 
attached to cach end, on which, as the machine tomed 
round, the water fell,—thus assisting the rotatory motion, 
And, later on, what might be termed the further 
development of the machine was met with. In this case, 
the second lever had assumed the same proportions as the 
first, and was duly furnished with a full sized box at 
each end, like the first lever, There were now also two 
stampers, one to correspond with each lever,—or, more 
properly, pair of levers. (Fig. 7.) And, os if to make 
the thing complete, the same afternoon were to be seen 
similar machines, with three, and with four pairs of levers, 
—and with six and eight boxes attached. (Fig. 8.) 
‘To convert the last-named into what we understand by 
a waterwheel, there only remained to add bars between 
the arms of the levers, to strengthen the constriction, and 
support the boxes, or buckets, as we call them. Tt was 
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somewhat singular to note, however, that, even in the ease 
of the wheel with eight buckets, no such supporting bars 
were added; although, in the same district, there were 
to be seen in operation both over-shot and under-shot 
waterwheels of various sizes, and of improved forms of con- 
struction. The presence of the primitive fattari, in its 
several stages of development, along with those wheels, 
ull at work in the same river valley, snggests the reflexion : 
—Does the mind of man, then, in the development of his 
inventions, act as nature dues in the evolution of forms of 
organic life? “All forms,” the naturalist says, ‘do not 
necessarily odvance, . . . there can now be simple 
organisms still existing.” 

_ Asis well known, we may still see, in this country, 
a lever worked, asin Pig. 2, by human labor, in the hulling 
of rice. This may, perhaps, be taken as the form of 
the batter’ before water-power was called into requisi- 
tion to assist human labor in this species of work; 
and the more primitive mallet and mortar, as represent- 
ed in Fig. 1, as prior to that again. The order, there- 
fore, of the figures, ns given in the annexed sketches, 
Nos, 1 to 8, is suggested as that of the stages in this 
development. 

The waterwheel is usually looked upon as having had 
its origin in connexion with the work of the irrigation of 
the fields. On the shadoot of the Nile valley, ‘‘ for irriga- 
tion,” says Tylor,* “it was mechanically an improvement 

. to set a gang of slaves to turn a great wheel with 
buckets or earthen jars at its cireumference, which rose 
fall from the water below, und as they turned over emptied 
themselves into a trough at a higher level. But when such 
a wheel was built to dip in a ranning stream, then the 
current itself would turn the wheel, and thns would come 


Co 


to existence the noria or irrigating waterwheel often 





* Anthropology, Chap. viii. 
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mentioned in ancient literature, and to be seen still at work 
both in the East and in Europe. By these or some similar 
steps of invention the waterwheel was made a source of 
power for doing other work, such as grinding corn, instead 
of the women at the quern or the slaves at the treadmill, 
or the mill-horse in his everlasting round. As the Greek 
epigram says: ‘Cease your work, ye maids who labored 
at the mill, sleep and let the birds sing to the returning 
dawn, for Demeter has bidden the water-nymphs to do 
your task; obedient to her call, they throw themselves 
on the wheel and turn the axle and the heavy mill.” 

This wheel was introduced, it would appear, into 
Japan many centuries ago. The compiler of the ‘“ San- 
sui-dzue" thus speaks of what he takes to refer to the 
introduction of this water-wheel into this country. The 
Nihon Koki, he says, states that “In the sixth year 
of Tencho, (A. D. 829,) the following Imperial reseript 
was issued:—* We have heard that it is the practice 
generally followed in China, in places where it is in- 
convenient to have aqnednets, to nse wheels, driven by 
the hand, by the foot, by oxen, or otherwise, for the 
purpose of raising water in time of drought, and that this 
practice is found to be very convenient. Now the people 
of Japan have no contrivances of this sort, and so suffer 
on account of the drought. Let instructions be given, 
and let such implements be constructed among the people, 
and thereby the labor of the hushandman be assisted,’ The 
carrying out of this edict was entrusted to the Duainagon, 
Yoshimine Yasuyo, son of the Emperor Kwammu, who 
accordingly eaused such water-wheels to be constructed 
by the people of the different provinces. 

The irrigating water-wheel, thus introduced from the 
Continent of Asia, may be seen at work in Japan at the 
Present day. Examples of it oceur on the Tenryn-gawa, 
below Lake Suwa; and, in at least one instance there, a 
wheel, constructed on exactly the same principle as those 
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there used for the irrigation of the rice-fields, is employed 
at one and the same time for driving the machinery of 
a modern silk-filature, and for raising water from the 
river for the purposes of the filature. 

There would not seem, however, to be any good 
reason for supposing that the same result, of a water- 
wheel, may not have been arrived at by two different 
ways. The steps loading to such result seem gradual 
ones, in both eases; and, as far os the uses are concerned 
to which the wheels are put in this country, these seem, 
even down to the present day, to have preserved, to some 
extent, their distinctive characteristics, Whether or not the 
battert, or ean Ee corresponding to it, actually exists 

ant of Asia, I om unable to any." It is 
seal I believe, in some Japanese drawings of 
Chinese subjects; but it is impossible to tell, without 
furthor information, whether this is a correct representation 
ofthe fact, or an error on the part of the artist. 
But even if a contrivance like the /wttari does exist 
on the Continent of Asia, this circumstance would 
not invalidate the theory that the water-wheel generally 
used for rice-mills, in the country districts here, in a 
development of such a contrivance. 

Nore.—As was requested at the meeting where this paper was 
tead, the conjecture may be hozarded that the wheel develop- 
ed from the battari is the original overshot waterwheel in this 
country and perhaps elsewhere ; while the irrigating waterwheel 
may undoubtedly be taken as the original undershot wheel. A 
sketch of the lniter, taken from the illustration given in the San-sal- 
dzue, is given in Fiy. 9. 

> ih SAAT pp sud WAN wad baa Takboedl RAT RS: 
waterlever ie common in the North of Korea, and therefore 
probably eleewhero on the Continent of Asin. 
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Fig.l. Kara or Ohi-gara  (Tanki-wen). 
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Fig.3. «. Setfari. 





Pig.8: 6, Battari. 
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Fig.4. 
Fig.6. Battari. 
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Fig. a. Aidza-gurwaea. 
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THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE RAILWAY SYSTEM IN JAPAN. 


3 FEET 6 INCHES GAUGE, 


By Francis H, Trevirmice, Esg., MLC. &e. 


[Head April 11th, 1894.) 

The Empire of Japan consists of a number of islands, 
extending from north-east to south-west about 1,250 miles : 
and its breadth varies from Ti to 150 miles, The name 
of the main islind is Honshin, and it ocenpies the central 
position, with Shikoku to the south, Kinshin to the west, 
and the Hokkaido to the north, Railways have been con- 
structed in these four Islands, and extensions are being 
carried out, and are under consideration. 

This paper ts compiled principally from the yearly 
reports issued hy the Railway Bureau, ‘Those reports 
being translated and published by the Japan Mail. The 
last report was for the year ending Sist Murch, 1893 ; 
so the principal features and returns are in Mist enaseg 
to that period, 

The couniry is hardly suitable for an extended railway 
system. It is volcanic and hilly, the centre being oeeupied 
5 ses whose peuks attain heights of from 7,000 to 

10,000 feet and whose spurs extend to the coast. The 
- celebrated mountain of Fuji, an extinct, or dormant voleano, 
| is a cone of 12,865 feet high, in an almost isolated poat- 
tion near the coast, Rivers are numerous but not of 
great length. They are generally subject to violont floods, 
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either in early Summer from the melting of snow on the 
mountains, or in Autumn from general heavy rains. In 
many places the beds of the rivers are ubove the level 
of the surrounding country, and the breaking of the banks 
in flood-time oceasions great destrnetion of property and 
ruin of agricultural land by deposit of sand and gravel. 

The climate varies as regards the Winter, only slight 
falls of snow occurring south of the central mountains, 
while on the north-west a fall of eight feet may not be 


‘cousidered uncommon, and every year some trains are 


not run, and others are delayed through the effcet of snow, 
besides a large sum is expended yearly in keeping the lines 
clear as long as possible, In all districts the Summer 
is hot. 

Althongh the evident advantages of constructing 
railways in Japan had been, it ix said, conceived by the 
then Government in the latter days of the Tokugawa 
Régime, there is, however, no record existent in proof 
of this allegation. 

After the restoration the question of the necessity 
of the speedy introduction of railways occupied the 
attention of the Ministers of State, it was not until the 
year 1869 that the proposal was approved of hy the 
Emperor, and His Majesty ordered a plan to be laid ont 
for carrying out the scheme, Railways met, however, 
with such strenuous opposition from the large party which 
always endeavoured to impede any progress towards 
Western civilization, as well as with other difficulties which 
retarded the introduction of railways into Englund, and 
other countries, that it was only in the year 1870, that, 
thanks mainly to the persistent and enlightened efforts 
of Mr. (now Count) Ito, at that time Assistant Vice- 
Minister, and of Mr. (now Count) Okuma, then Viee- 
Minister of the Home and Finance Departments, that{this 
great step towards the opening up and development of 
the country was eventually started. 
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Tt was decided to make a trunk line from Toakyé to 
Kyoto, the new and old capitals of the Empire, by the 
Nakasendo route, and thence to Osaka and Kébe, with 
branches to Yokohama and Tsuruga, and to complete the 
whole in from three to five years. 

The work on the line between Tékyo and Yokohama 
was begun in April 1870, and that between Kabe, and 
Osaka in November of the same year. 

In the words of congratulation addressed to Messrs, 
(now Counts) Ito, Okuma, and Sangi, on the ocenasion 
of the opening of the line between Tokyé and Yokohama 
in September, 1872, His Majesty said :—“* We express 
our great satisfaction for the undeviating obedience to our 
will for the introduction of railways, and the overcoming 
of all opposition and diffienlties, and the consequent 
completion of the work we witness to-day." These words 
may convey some idea of the times in which thia work 
was carried ont. 

The section between Osaka and Kydto was commenced 
in December, 1873, and completed in February, 1877, 
when His Majesty opened the line between Kyoto and 
Kobe. As the times did not seom in favour of further 
extension, several years were spent in simply maintaining 
the 40 or 50 miles of open lines, and while the railways 
were thus circumstaneed disturbances ocenrred at Saga 
and Hagi, followed by the Formosan Expedition, and 
the Satsuma Rebellion. During this interval the Govern- 
ment being fully occupied in dealing with these momentous 
matters, were not able to give attention to railways. As 
for the people, they were yet not in a position to form an 
Opinion as to their advantage or otherwise, so to wait 
anxiously was the only thing the railway authorities 
could do. 

In April, 1878, the Government decided upon the 
extension of the line from Kydto to Otsu, and when this 
was abont completed it sanctioned the proposal for the 
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construction of the Tsuraga line in Oetober, 14679. In 
April, 1882, the Government approved the scheme of 
extending the Tsuruga line from Naguhama to Sekivahara, 
upon the completion of which, it farther sanctioned in 
August, 1883, another extension from the latter town to 
Ogaki, 

From this it may be noted that the revival of railway 
extension began in 1878, but by no means to any active 
extent, a5 may be judged by the fact that some & or 6 
years were spent in making less than 60 miles of 
Tuilway. 

At the close of 1883 the construction of the Nakasendo 
Railway was decided on, and the following remarks upon 
the Trunk Line between Tokyd and Kyoto being altered 
from the Nakasendo to the Tokaido may be of interest, 

In 1870, when the construction of railway lines was 
first contemplated by the Government and a general plan of 
the future railway system was decided on, it was determined 
that a trunk line should run between Tokyd and Kyoto 
by the Nakasendo; but considering the requirements of 
the times and discriminating as to the proper order of 
carrying out the work, it was resolved first to commonce 
Operations on the Tokyé-Yokohama, and K6be-Osaka 
sections, the latter being subsequently extended as far as 
Kyéto and afterwards to Otsu. Later on a line was laid 
between Tsuruga and Ogaki. At this time it had been 
proposed to run the trunk line between the two capitals 
along the Nakasendo, and in August, 1888, it was decided 
that the line should be constructed along this route. 
About the elose of the same year, the Bonds for the 
Nakasendo Railway Line were placed on the market, 
Next year, work was commenced, on the one hand, 
between Ogaki and Nagoya, and, on the other, between 
Takasaki and Yokogawa. But in order to reach the 
middle sections of the Nakasendo, the difficult pass of 
Usui had to be cut through in the east, while in the 
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west the large rivers of Ibi, Nagara, and Kiso had to 


be spanned, and great difficulties were met in transporting 
necessary materials, apprehending therefore much waste 
of time in procuring those materials, it was found neces- 
sary, for the purpose of facilitating transportation to 
construct in the west a line from the port of Naoetsu to 
Ueda in the Province of Shinano, and in the east one 
from Taketoyo to Nayoga in the Provinee of Owari. 
Not only was the laying of these lines a necessary step 
for the earrying on of work in the middle portion of the 
Nakasendo, but they were in themselyes valuable for the 
purpose of facilitating trade in the respective localitios, 
Accordingly the proposal for the building of these lines 
was submitted to the Government, and an order for the 
construction of the Naoetsu line was obtained in Murch, 
1885, while sanction for the Taketoyo line was obtained 
in Juno the same year. These lines were at once com- 
mencel. In the course of the following year, when a 
working survey of the middle portions of the Nakasendo- 
had been completed, and the general plan of the ronte 
considered, it was discovered not only that there 
were serious obstacles requiring an enormous expenditure. 
of money, but that the speed of the trains would have 
to be reduced so much as to greatly enhance the work- 
ing expenses, and that consequently the line when con- 
structed would not fulfil the practical purposes of o 
railroad. It wns, therefore, concluded that it would be 
better to run the line along the Tokaido, thus connecting 
the Tokyé-Yokohama line with the Nagoya line, 
The matter was fully reported to the Government, and 
in July of the same year instructions were received to 
the effect that operations on the central portions of the 
Nakasendo road should be diseontinued, and that a line 
shonld be constructed along tho Tokaido. Work on the 
new lino was commenced in the end of the same year, 
1886. In Jannary, 1888, instructions were also issued 
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for the construction of oa line connectmg Otsu with 
Nagahama along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa, and 
operations on that line also were at once begun. 

According to calculations made at the time when 
the construction of the Nakasendo trunk line was docid- 
ed upon, the distance between Takasaki and Ogaki 
was ostimated at 220 miles, the cost bemg set down at 
Yen 20,000,000. The total amount to be actually trans- 
mitted to this Department after the issne of the Naka- 
sendo Loan was fixed at Yen 18,220,000, which waa 
the som to be realized by the issne of the loan, From 
this amount Yen 458,000 was to be set aside aa an auxiliary 
fund for the construction of the line between Tsurnga 
and Ogaki. Consequently the amount that remained for 
employment on the Tokaido line between Yokohama and 
Ogaki (including the Taketoyo line} and on the Takasaki- 
Naoetsu line, was represented by about Yen 17,760,000. 
The length of lines that has been laid with this amount 
of money is 368 miles in all. Comparing this length 
with the #20 miles of the Nakasendo, an increased 
mileage of 60 per cent is arrived at. Comparing the 
actnal cost with the original estimated sum of Yen 20,000- 
000, we tind a decrease of nearly 15 per cent. 

If to this we add the 48 miles of the Kobo line 
(which runs along the eastern shore of Lake Biwa), the 
total distamee of lines constrncted reaches 416 mules, 
which is an imerense of 15 per cent over the originally 
projected distance of 220 miles. The total cost will he 
represented by about Yen 18,000,000 a decrease of 10 per 
eent as compared with the estimated cost, Yen 20,000,000, 

Besides the lines thus far alluded to, there remains 
the Yokosuka line, with a total length of 11 miles, Ad- 
ding its length to the above mentioned figures, we get a 
total of 427 miles. The cost of this line was Yen 450,000, 
which when added to the above mentioned amount of 
Yen 16,000,000, raises the total to Yen 18,500,000, 


ay 
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From the year 1884 a turn took place and a period 
of activity set in. Several hundred miles weré construeted 
within three or four yenrs, and the final consummation 
of the programme originally laid down was aceomplished 
in the year 1890, the trunk line, together with all the 
branches, amounting then to the total lungth of 540 miles, 
That 20 years were spent in completing this work docs 
not indicate great speed in construction, but it will proba- 
bly be seen that this tardiness was in consequence of the 
times, and that it was unavoidable. 

In « word, the three years from 1870 to 1878 were 
a period of activity. The Tokyé—-Yokohama Section was 
begun in April, 1870, and completed September, 1872; a 
distance of 14 miles. The Kobe-Osuka Seetion was com- 
menced in November, 1870; the extension to Kyéto was 
taken in hand in December, 1878, and it was opened in 
February, 1877, by the Emperor; a distance of 47 miles 
and-a further extension to Otsu was completed September, 
1879, making this line 58 miles. From 1874 to 1877 
was one of extreme dullness, ending finally in a complete 
stand still. In 1879 affairs became a Little improved. The 
constriction of the Tsuruga-Ogaki Section was berun in 
May, 1550, and completed in July, 1884, a distance of 
49 miles. In 1884 the sudden change set in frvouring 
activity and speedy progress, and this has continned, 
althongh since 1890 the Government Railways have not 
increased in mileage. The Takisaki-Naoetsu Section 
(Usui-toge excepted) was commenced in October, 1884, and 
completed in December, 1888, a distance of 110 miles, 
The Yokohama-Ogaki Section of 258 miles was constructed 
between August, 1885, and April, 1889; Ofuna—Yokosuka 
Section of 10 miles, commenced in January, 1888, and 
completed July, 1889. The Otsu—Nayahama Section of 48 
miles, commenced in February, 1888, completed July, 1889, 
Anil the last Section of the Government Lines, connecting 
Kuruizawa Station with Yokogawa Station over the Usui- 
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toge on the Abt Railway System, was begun in March, 
1891 and opened tothe publie April Ist, 1898, having a 
distance of 7 miles. Total length of open lines being 
§58 miles. 

This completes an outline of the Government Railways, 
and now the Private Railways must be considered. 

A short mineral railway was constructed in Iwate Ken 
to supply fuel and iron-ore to the puiddling furnaces, built 
at Kama-ishi. The line was made in 1979, and the gauge, 
2 feet 9 inches, laid for the most part with flat footed rails 
weighing 85 lbs. to the yard, spiked to eross-sleepers, and 
with fished joints. The gradients are heavy, the ruling 
gradient being an incline of 1 in $1 for two miles, on which 
are curves of five chains (850 feet) radins. The three 

engines were manufactured by Messrs. Sharp, Stewart & 


Co. in England, and are fowr-wheeled coupled suddle 


tank engines, having a wheel-base of 5 ft. 9 inches; the 
diameter of the wheels 2 ft. 6 inches; the cylinders 1 ft. 
6 inches stroke, und 1 ft. diameter, and having » working 
pressure of 150 Ibs, to the square inch. The weight of 
exch engine fully loaded with coal and water is 18 tons 16 
ewt. As the working of the minés proved a fnilure, it was 
discontinued, and the rails and engines are now used on 
the Hankai Railway (Osaka to Sakaij. The Hokkaido 
Railway rons from Temaya (Otarn) to Sapporo and Poronal. 

A few years back, the Government being willing to 


sell the con] mines in the Poronai District of the Hokkaido, 


also the railway, a company was formed and bought from 
the Government the mines and railway, and it is now 
known as the Tanko Railway, and is one of the private 
lines having a mileage of 2043 miles, 

There is nother private line in the Hokkaido, which 
was constrocted to carry sulphur from the hills to the 


river, called the Kushiro Railway Company. It was 


opened for carrying passengers on the Ist September, 
1892. | 
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The first charter to a private company was issned 
in Novenrber, 1891 (11th month of the 14th year of Meiji), 
and it was called the Nippon Railway Company, and in 
accordanee with the conditions agreed upon, the Railway 
Burean was entrusted with the work of construction, 
This accounts for the remark, ‘a time of greater netivity,"™ 
thongh still, so far as Government railways were concerned, 
the advance was slow. The Railway Burean having con- 
structed the line to Muyebashi and Aomori, besides 
branches, the conditions agreed upon in 1881 were 
finally cancelled, and the Nippon Railway Company took 
over the whole control of the management, and of further 
extensions», also such officials who although working for 
the Company were on the books of the Railway Burean, 
had either to resign, or return to the Government 
Railways, This change took placo on the 1st April, 

In connection with this first Railway Charter, it is 
well to note a cirenmstanee concerning which there ip 
pears to be some misapprehension, It may be generally 
supposed that the roads of the Japan Railway Company 
were surveyed and built by the Company itself, whereas 


the truth is that up to the moment when these Imes were - 


ready for traffie, the Company had nothing to do with 
them beyond furnishing funds. The whole work was carried 
out by the Railway Bureau. The position of the Jupan 
Railway Company was indeed a very happy one. It 
received from the Government the right to construct and 
own railways in certain populous districts: it received also 
a guarantee of 8 per cent. upon all its subscribed capital : 
and finally, the whole trouble and responsibility of sur- 
Veying and constructing the lines was assumed by the 
Railway Bureau, the Company stepping in and undertaking 
the management when everything was completed, The days 
are past when nssociations of capitalists ean hope to obtain 
such privileges. The Japan Railway Company was, in 
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asense, the pioneer of private railway enterprise in this 
country, and it reaped o reward that looks large by the 
light of existing conditions. 

The charter of the Nippon Railway Company is for 
99 years; although the guarantee of & per cent on the 
eapital by the Government is for 15 years only. 

The charter of the Hankyo Railway Company is for 


50 years; of the Iyo Railway Company for 17 years; of 


the Ryomo Railway Company for 20 yeara; of the Mito 
Railway Company for 20 years. 

Ac might be expected after the generous terms 
granted by the Government to the Nippon Railway 
Company the spirit of railway enterprise grew quickly 
with the people, and public opinion was soon in favour 
of the promotion of railways by private companies, and 
companies sprang into existence thronghout the country, 
Tt may be said that by 1887 of the spirit of railway 
enterprise had become almost a mania; 17 projects had 
by this time received sanction in accordance with the 
Government regulations; those that had carned on surveys 
on temporary license, and those that were surveying proposed 
routes amounted in 1887 to 17 companies with a mileage 
of about 1,575 miles, and a proposed capital of nearly 
60,000,000 yen, By the end of Mareh, 1895, the mileage 
of private railway companies then in operation was 
1,519 miles, 36 chains; mileage of Private Railways 
either under construction, or, for which surveys have 
been made and charters have been granted, and hence 
possessing the right of construction, was 611 miles, 6 chaina, 
making « grand total of 1,930 miles, 42 chains, 

The mileage of all the Railways in operation on the 
6lst March, 1899 was 1,877 miles, 6 chains; of which 
1,519 miles 36 chains belonged to Private Railways, and 
657 wiles 49 chains to the Government, 

The advantageous terms granted to the Nippon Rail- 
way Company were not granted to the other Companies; 
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although in other ways help was given, in some cases 
4 certain sum of money for every mile of line opened, 


besides receiving offictal support. 


It may not be out of place to make some remarks in 
reference to a few. points of importance before we conclude, 
These apply more or less to both the Private Railway 
Companies, and to the Government Railway. 

In the construction of railways a very large amount 
of capital is required, and many difficulties must be 
contended with. Even after a line has been completed 
the work of currying it on is no easy one. It is therefore 
imperatively necessary that projectors of railways should 
make themselves acquainted at the outset with the nature of 
the operations which will be called for, should properly 
understand the obstacles with whieh they have to con- 
tend; and satisfy themselves as to the amount of the 
proceeds likely to result. As a matter of fact, however, 
most of those who initiate railway enterprises in this 
country seem to think that they have made an ample 
estimate of the cost of construction when they reckon 
with an expenditure of thirty to forty thonsand Yen 
per mile, without taking into account the nature of the 
locality throngh which their railway is to run ; that they 
sufficiently provide for the cost of carrying on their road 
if they set apart half of their income for the purpose, 
no matter how much or how little that income may be + 
and that industrial and other advantages must ut once 
follow upon the opening of a line. And not only is this 
so, but there are many persons who in starting railway 
companies ore actuated solely by the desire to make 
profits, by speculating in the stock of such companies. 

t is true that these evils are not confined to railway 
companies ; other enterprises are beyond doubt equally 
linble to them. But just as the amount of capital in- 
vested im railway undertakings is much larger than that 
which is usually employed in other industries, so the 
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extent of the injury will be greater. With on the one 
hand people who are ready to invest their money blindly, 
and on the other those who use the occasion for their 
own speculative purposes, it seems nnavoidable that there 
should be ono or two severe failures, the result of which 
it is to be feared will be the infliction of a serious shock 
to public confidence in railways as an investment, 

Tt is searcely necessary to repeat here, that in under- 
taking the construction of a railway line, the object should 
not be confined to the direct profits that can be obtained 
from the capital invested in the enterprise, but attention 
should also be paid to the benefits indirectly acerning 
from the attendant development of industries and 
manufactures. The first point, however, that ought to 
engage the attention of railway projectors, is whether there 
is or is not a prospect of realizing a proper amount of 
profit against the capital invested. But it is to be regretted 
that, among the railway promoters of the present day, there 
aresome who, discarding the prime requisite just mentioned, 
do not take the trouble to thoroughly and deliberately 
ealenlate the probable rate of profit. Such persons make 
a fatal mistake in estimating the advantages or disadvantages 
of a railway. They are perhaps merely the dupes of 
speculators who codperate with them, and whose object 
is to turn such enterprise into a means of making money 
by other means than the operating of the line or lines 
projected. First, there are capitalists whose sole object 
is to gain money by speenlating im the sale and purchase 
of shares. These people, though their names may appear on 
the list of the projectors of a railway, are often quite ignorant 
of the position and direction of the line. Nor do they in 
the slightest degree concern themselves with any questions 
as to the difficulty or otherwise of the works to be under- 
taken or with the future prospects of the scheme, They 
are only anxious to obtain permission for the establishment 
of their company, so that they may be able lo secure profits 
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by their speculative operations. Seeondly, there are wealthy 
local people who are popularly called “enthusiasts for 
railways "' (Tetsudo Nesshin Ka). These persons are wont 
to say:—'In our locality there is not as yet a line of 
railway; this makes us ashamed before the people of other 
districts.”—Such being the raison d'étre of their railway 
schemes, they do not care about the direct profits of 
their lines, and their imagination is engrossed with the 
hopes of the vast indirect benefits that may be conferred 
on their districts by railway construction. Thirdly, there 
is a class of men who are only desirous of becoming 
officers of o railway company, for the purpose either 
of displaying their ability, or, of obtaining a means of 
livelihood. Such. people trouble themselves little sbout 
the permanent prosperity of the company, their end 
being attained if it only comes into existence, Men of this 
class are not qualified to make serious enquiries as to 
the advantage or disadvantage of any specified line of 
Tailway. A projector who may full under any of these 
categories is only worthy of condemnation, Among the 
numerous railway promoters of the present day, it ia 
impossible to deny that there are many ADSWering one or 
other of the above descriptions. Railway projectors ought, 
therefore, to be on the alert, and to keep clear of such 
men. These things are noted here, not for the sake of 
discussion, but to show what procautions are necessuury 
in railway enterprise, 

Iu railway business, it is searcely necessary to say, 
it is more profitable to extend the lines of o large 
company with a large capital, than to establish small 
companies working short lines with a seanty capital, A 
company working a line, however short, so long as it 
maintains a separate existence, must possess all the ordinary 
necessary equipments, such, for instance, as a staff of officers 
for the management of its affairs, Moveover, the vumber 
of passengers and the quantity of goods passing on « 
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railway line differ wery much in different seasons, and 


conseqnently, when the necessary arrangements are made 


on a short line to meet the demands of the busiest season, 
a portion of the capital must be left entirely unemployed 
in ordinary seasons. Further, such a company is obliged 
to maintain a workshop for repairing vehicles, plant, tools, 
etc,, ete, Thus a company has no facility to meet the 
increased demand at one part of the line by unemployed 
materials elsewhere, and it is ensy to see that it will be 
unable to carry on business, unless by employing an amount 
of capital altogether out of proportion to the length of 
its line. When, on the other hand, a line which ts already 
long is extended still further, or when a branch line is 
added to it, not only is profit obtained on tho extended 
portion of the line or on the branch line, but the profit 
on the main line must also be more or less angmented. 
When, however, the extended portion or the branch line 
is put under independent management, it is necessary 
to maintain a very complicated system of sccounts, so 
as to draw a distinction between the respective profits 
on the main line and on the extended portion, or 
branch line. Thus the company working the new section 
on the branch line will only be able to seeure the profits 
made on the line under its own management, The position 
is like that indicated in the proverb which says, ‘“ the 
dog works hard while the faleon picks the game.'" When 


a limited number of railway companies alone are to be 


permitted to increase their capital and extend their lines, 
it is usually asserted by way of objection that such a 
step will lead to all the evils of monopoly. Buta railway 
is in its very nature a kind of monopoly, and the extent 
of its line mukes no difference. What is objectionable 
alwomt: tn monopoly 1 in railways, is no doubt the ciremmstance 
that there is danger of freights and fares being raised. 
But the experience of Europe and America proves such 
an apprehension to be groundless. Comparing the state 
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of things in former times, when there were in those 
countries countless numbers of railway companies owning 
each only a few miles of line, and the state of things 
at the present time when the smaller companies have 
been one after another absorbed by the larger corporations 
possessing more capital and working longer lines, and 


when a single company manages and works lines of 


several thousand miles in length, it is observed that the 
rte of charges has been by degrees greatly lowered 
simultancously with the amalgamation of the lines. This 
experience was not bought cheaply, for by the amalgama- 
tion of lines in the West, the poorer and. the weaker 
were, so to speak, playthings in the hands of the richer 
and stronger and a great deal of distress was caused 
to the former. In practise it may be difficult to fix the 
number of companies and the length of lines that can be 
maintained wnder separate management, for no standard 
capable of practical application is possible in these respects. 
The only possible way, therefore, of applying a cheek for 
the present, is to consider the topographical conditions 
and the general nature of the line proposed. At all events, 
the establishment of a great number of companies and the 

construction of independent short lines are anything but 
desirable, and this point ought to engage the attention 


of every person who has the Ruilway interest of this 


country at heart, 

The Government has formed a Railway Committee 
of twenty-one members. These members represent the 
different departments of the Government, and special 
members represent other interests. When the com- 
mittee is sitting it mects at the Teishinsho (Department 
of Communications), and all applications, plans, ete., for 
an extension of the present railway system, Government, 
or Private ; or for a new charter for new railways, are 


considered by this committee, and reported on to the 


Government. 


_ 
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The standard gauge is 3 feet 6 inches; and no doubt 
this decision was greatly inflnenced by the discussion 
at the time takiig place in England and India on the 
relative advantages of building all future railways in 
India on the metre gauge. The arguments then adduced 
in favour of the building of all future railways in India 
on the metre gauge were, on the ground of economy, 
both in construction and working; and the arguments in 
opposition to the introduction into that country of the 
break of gange, ete. Nevertheless the Indian Government 
determined to adopt the metre gange, and on the 14th 
of January, 1873, at which date 5,576} miles of railway 
of the 5 feet 6 inches gange were im existence, the 
first section of the Rajputana Malwa metre-gauge State 
Railway was opened. The present railways in India may 
be thus classified by gauges on the open lines on 81st 
March 1892, 10,1039 miles of & feet 6 inches gauge ; 
TATIZ miles of metre gouge; 2881) miles special 
qgange; making 17,564 total mileage, This shows 
in 20 years that the Indian Railways increased 4,5274 
miles of 5 feet 6 inches gange to 7,171} miles of metre 
Bange. 

The policy of making provisions for doubling the 
lines at dates admittedly before the traffie rendered the 
laying of a double line of way necessary was discussed 
in Japan during 1878; at the same time also the question 
of the alteration of the gauge from 8 feet 6 inches, to 4 
feet 8) inches was fully considered. 


Nore :—Those interested in this controversy should read Paper 
No. 2324 of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 12th March, 1889 
Indian Railways; The Broad and the Narrow Gange Systema 
Contrasted. 
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By many it may be regretted that the change of 
policy in Railway Construction disenssed in T8738 was 
not adopted ; and that the embankments, cuttings, tunnels, 
culverts, and piers for the bridges (excepting only the_ 
girders) for a double line were not constructed as itis manifest 
that they can better, more economically, and more con- 
veniently, be arranged during the construction of the line 
than at any subsequent period; and it is thought that 
this will go fur to outweigh ony loss of interest on 
unproductive capital which has thus been entailed. An 
argument in opposition, is economy, and Japan not then 
being in « position to find the necessary capital. On this 
reasoning the policy of Japan and India is similar; India, 
with over 7,000 miles of metre gange, has hardly a mile 
laid with a double line; aud no preparation made for 
doubling the lines. 

If the alteration of the gauge from 3 feet 6 inches to 
4 feet 84 inches had been carried out in 1578, when 
there were not 40 miles of line laid, it would have been 
better: but not having been then altered, it is too late 
now that there are over 2,000 miles of line laid, and for 
people to talk seriously about an alteration of gauge at, 
the present time is foolish, and at the same time only 
showing their ignorance of the question. 

If the expenditure required for altering the gange 
was used in doubling the present line, it would then 
earry a larger traffic, and at a quicker speed, than a 
single line of the 4 feet 8} inches gauge, or even 
the 7 feet gouge, os is known to those who 
have travelled over a single lime of the Iatter 
gauge. 

The question of speed is the strongest point in favour 
ofthe alteration of the gange. The following table of speeds 
will show the differences on the above ganges, and as 
these returns are quoted from good authorities they may 
be taken os fairly correct; the Indian Railways being 
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in so many ways similar to the Japanese Railways they 
are the best for comparision, 


Japan. 
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The speed on the 5 feet G imches and the 3 feet 
6 inches is not so very different. 

The Government Trains hetween Tokyd and Kobe 
876 miles, 81 chains; the Kwaisha line between Tokyd 
and Awomori, 454 miles, 66 chains. The Indian times 
from a return on Indian Railways; and the English Rail- 
ways from a book on English Railways. 

If 200 miles of the line between Tokyo and Kobe 
were doubled and proper discretion used in the parts 
doubled, there should be no reason why throngh trains 
should not make the run at «a rate of 25 miles per 
hour between the two places and also allow for a stoppage 
one in each hour. 

Another point is the rolling stock not being as large as 
for the 4 feet 8} inches gauge. There are engines running 
on this line weighing 453 tons on the banks; and 86 
tons on the level. The large carriages weigh 15 
tons; the small carriages between 5 and 7 tons. The 
goods wagons have a carrying capacity of 15 tons, although 
stipposed to carry 10 aud 7 tons; these weights and 
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sizes are equal to the ordinary rolling stock of the wider 
gange; the lines are able to carry all the traffic, and 
goods required; and mre capable of earrying much 
more, if the rolling stock is increased, and if the prin- 
cipal lines have a double track. The prinetple under- 
lying «ll questions of gauge is, that a machine is com- 
paratively speaking economical only when working at 
its full power. The best gauge for any particular railway 
is, therefore, merely a question of the amount and 
description of traffic that will probably come on the line, 
not on the cost of the construction, bnt on the cost of 
working, including the interest on the capital expended, 
The great earthquake which occurred on the 
morning of the 28th of October, 1891 has caused the 
ruilwuy engineers to consider the effect of earthquakes 
when making their plans for bridges and other structures. 
The Tékyo-Kobe Railway suffered greatly from this 
tremendous earthquake, on the section between Hama- 
maten and Muibara (Hamamaten 167 miles, 56 chains, 
and Maibara 284 miles 82 chams from Toékyd). The 
railway embankments within this district sank at 45 
different places, and some of the greater depressions 
measured over 18 feet in depth. The ground was cracked 
at innumerable places, and the rails were shaken out 
of position to the extent of being forced at many places 
to assume a serpentine shape. Sixty-three bridges, inelud- 
ing the large bridge over the Kiso with nine spans of 
200 feet; the Nagara with five spans of 200 feet and four 
spans of 100 feet, and the Ibi with five spans of 200 
feet: and the wing walls of 4] eculverta were wrecked. 
The abutments of many of these bridges were split 
right through, and in some cases the piers were demolished 
and the superstracture overthrown into the rivers. The 
buildings at all the intervening stations suffered to a greater 
or less extent; some were totally destroyed, others were 
left in inclining positions, and none eseaped seathlese 
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Indeed, the destruction wronght by this earthquake parti- 
enlarly betwoen Atsuta and Ogaki, was so appaling as 
to be indeseribable. 

The traffic between Hamamatsu and Maibara hav- 
ing been brought, on this aceount, to a sndden 
standstill, no time was lost in making the necessary 
distribution of the staff, and the work of rendering 
the railway serviceable by repairing the damages, both to 
the road and the bridges, was vigorously proceeded with. 
Rough buildings were put up to serve for the time being 
the purposes of those which were destroyed, and such 
portions of the line as had been sufficiently repaired to 
filmit of the resumption of traffic were opened at short 
intervals as the works progressed. However, the speedy 
resumption of traffic over the portion of the line between 
the Kiso and the [bi rivers was not possible, for both of 
the important bridges spanning these wide rivers, as well 
as other large bridges situated in the interval, had sustained 
damages which precluded their expeditious restoration, 
Before the work of repairing or reconstruction proper 
eould be taken im hand, the actual nature of the injuries 
sustained had to be ascertained by removing the 
enormous piles of brick forming the piers and abutments, 
and while this preliminary work was going on, the weighty 
superstrictures had to be kept in position by means of 
temporary supports. In the case of the Nagara river 
bridge, the cast iron piles npon which the girders rested 
were demolished, and their entire reconstruction was 
unavoidable, Brick piers over well foundations of the 
sume material were adopted to replace the broken piles, 
The positions of the piers had to be shifted, which 
necessitated the provision of an additional span of 60 feet 
girder. When the erection of the new piers was completed, 
the 290 feet girders, which had been overthrown into the 
river had to be restored in position on them. It has. 
been found that in carrying out reconstruction works 
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of thie kind, the difficulties to be surmounted amonut to 
as much again as those usually met in the undertaking 
of new works. However, taking the different works as 
a whole, they may be said to have been finished within 
the space of five months, that is the repairs of the earth- 
quake damages. The traffic on the section between the 
Kiso river and Gifu station was opened on the 12th March, 
1892, avd the reconstruction of the Nagara river bridge 
which had been pushed forward with the utmost rapidity, 
was completed on the 30th of the same month, As the 
rebuilding of the Stations at Nagoya and Kiyosu was the 
only work remaining unfinished at that date, the resumption 
of through traffic between Toky6 and Kobe was commenced 
on the 16th of April. 

The Taketoyo and the Tsuruga lines likewise suffered 
from the effects of the earthquake; embankments crumbled 
down, and bridges, culverts, wing-walls, and the station 
and other buildings were injured more or less. The trafhe 
on the Taketoyo line was suspended. The necessary 
repairs were conducted with all possible speed, and the 
line was in a condition to be reopened by the Zlst of 

The principal works done may be summarized as 
follows :-—Earthworks for the repairing of embankments, 
16,780 tsubo; masonry for repairing stone walls, over 
1,000 tsubo; sods laid on embaukments, 2,590 tanbo; 
temporary railway lines laid, 28 chains, $0 links; bridges 
of all sixes, the piers and abutments of which were 
car 35; Wing-walls of bridges and culverts 
repaired, 207 ; Culverts reconstructed, 5; Buildings reeon- 
structed or reg 84; with the aggregate area of 
2,262 teubo. The expenditures on account of repair- 
ing the damage to railway property caused by this 
a ie represents the large sum of Yen 


Nore :—A tanbo is 6 feet cube,—8 cubic yarda: or 6 feet square. 
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472,016; from which inference may be made of the ex- 
tensiveness of the damage wrought. To this must be 
added the loss of revenue caused by the through traffic 
being suspended during five months. 

It was on October 28th, 1891, at Gh., 87’, 11" in the 
morning when the first shock of the great earthquake 
was experienced, that being far and away worse than 
any of the many which succeeded it. It bronght down 
the heavy tiled roofs and stone laden thatches, and in 
a moment buried thousands of living people beneath 
them, and then fires broke out amongst the rina. 
Nagoya, Kasumatsu, Gifu, Ogaki, and other towns near 
to the railway, suffered severely, a train having only 
a few minutes previously crossed the Nagara bridge and 
at the time of the earthqeake was at Gifu station. The 
statistical account of damage in the six provinces through 
which the railway rons and coming under the five Pre- 


fectures of Gifu, Aichi, Fukui, Miye, and Shiga, is as 


follows :-— 





Provinces. | 4 Killed. | senate 

Miuo ....«.| 12,811) 4,889 114,616 
Owari ....| 4,87 2,367 80,845 
Mikawn... 49 18 1,020 
Echizer. .. ‘a 12) 1,080 
Omi .... 4 


6), 158 








a meio: 


Sa) 
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The principal casualties in connection with the Traffic 
are due to floods; and yearly through communication is 
ne stopped for o time on most of the railways, the Sanyo 

Railway has been the most unfortunate, then the Karuisawa 
Naoetsu Line, the Nippon Railway, and the Tokusido 
Railway. Allowing for the nature of the country, and the 
- heavy rain storms, if the enginvers had used more 
~ care in considering the effect of floods in the district 
g through which the railway was to run and then provided 
“ha ample room for the flood water to pass through the 
enlverts and bridges, the annoyance to passengers and the 
; expense to the railway companies would have been much, 
less. 
Ps The railway fund granted by the Government from 
the first establishment of railways (March, 1870) up to 
the close of March, 1893, amounted to yen 37,568,836. 
The total length of open lines, miles 551, The average 
coat per mile, yen 60,667. This does not include the Usui 
Mountain Railway, as it was not in operation. The cost 
of this line is about yen 2,000,000, the distance 7 miles, 
so the average coat ‘per mile is yen 285,714. 
owing statement shows the aren, population, 
and coast line, of the four islands which have railways. 


Las ee | 










Bp, | Per Sq. 
Population. i 








30,715.265 2,108 
2,879. 269 2.440 
5.755.958) 2,199 


. - 2 ee wre! 
= | P 


” Nore.—1 ri=3.44 English Miles, 
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Viseount Enoye Masaru has filled the position of 
Director of Railways, besides other offices, from the 
eommencement of Railways until March, 1893, when he 
resigned. Great credit is due to bim from his country for 
the present Railway System; and this respect was shown 
by the presents he received after his resignation was 
accepted by the Government—from the Emperor, the 
different private railways, and the employés. A man of 
strong will, and self-confidence, he had the respect of his 
own people, as well as that of his foreign staff, which 
once was large although at the present time the very few 
remaining act only as advisers, 

The administration of Railways is of great importance, 


‘The English System may be quoted as a good example, 


and those who study the Japanese System will see where 
the differences come in. 

The English System is carried out by the Board of 
Directors; each director must have a qualification of holding 
ordinary stock. The executive management of the line 
is carried on by o General Manager, a Goods Manager, 
and » Superintendent of the line, who deals with all things 
pertaining to the movement of the traffic and trains. The 
Chief Engineer is over the maintenance of the road, 
the buildings, and the different stations and goods yards, 
The Locomotive Superintendent has charge of all the 
locomotives, the work shops for building and repair- 
ing the rolling stock, and all mechanical appliances, 
such as stationary engines, and the cranes in the 
goods-sheds, ete., ete. 

The Staff is chosen with special reference to their 
suitability for the duties they are called upon to perform, 
care being taken that every man entrusted with a responsible 
duty is thoroughly trained for its performance and com- 
petent; every man has his dnties thoronghly defined and 
knows what is required of him, It is not enongh that 
every man should be fit for his duties and trained for 
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their performance, but he mnst actually perform them. 
The railway service is preéminently one requiring for its 
efficient conduct a high degree of smartness, alacrity, energy, 
and zeal. Choose subordinates carefully and well, and 
let them be men thoroughly to be relied on. Then trust 
them to carry ont detail, thereby allowing them certain 
authority of action. 

For the maintenance of a sound and good permanent 
way a perfect system of drainage is necessary, taking parti- 
culor care to obtain a uniformly solid and level bed for each 
sleeper, so that it may take precisely its proper share of 
the weight of the passing train; where facing points are 
necessary, 60 arrange that the engines and carriages rom 
over without throwing the passengers from their seats. If 
It be asked what is the steepest gradient a railway should 
have, the answer is “ The best that can be obtained under 
all the circumstances; or, in other words, the nearest to 
# dead level.” There are cases in which the physical 
conditions of a country will only permit of a railway 
bemg constructed with sharp curves and steep gradients 
except at practically prohibitive cost; it is nevertheless 
a fiet that the less the deviation from a straight line and 
moderate gradients, the greater is the safety and economy 
of working and in constructing a main line of railway. It 
is frequently worth while to ineur heavy outlay at 
the outset rather than handicap the undertaking with 
difficulties of working. In practise it is usually found 
that sharp and frequent curves are associated with steep 
gradients, and, upon railways which have to be con- 
structed in this manner, the trains must necessarily he 
lighter, and the average speed must be considerably less 
than where the conditions are more favourable, Such 
lines are, therefore, in proportion to the truffie carried 
over them, more expensive to work and maintain, and 
either lighter trains. aro run or heavier locomotives 
required, 





a 
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Sharp and reverse curves add to the train resistance 
and increase the risks attending a high rate of speed, 
and they also largely contribute to the fatigue experienced 
by a passenger after a long railway journey. To maintain 
the permanent way of a railway in perfect working order, 
a very careful and complete system of organisation becomes 
necessary. 

The Locomotive Superintendent has complete charge 
of arranging the disposal and running of the locomotives, 
the full control of working the shops, and under him is 
® Running Superintendent and a Shop Manager, The 
Superintendent makes the plans for building the shops, 
and at the same time has a properly prepared design 
for any enlargement, taking into consideration extent of 
ground at his disposal. A well arranged locomotive 
yard, well drained, with good shops, suited to work with 
economy, and all the engines and shops in a clean state: 
these remarks do not properly apply to the — 
Tangent, 

On the Blast March, 1893, the Gofncmanat Railway 
had open to the public 557 miles, 49 chains. The Private 


Railways 1,319 miles, $6 chains. Added together it makes — 


a mileage of 1,877 miles 6 chains of line im operation. 

Table of milesges of all the Railways in Saesnee: the 
let March, 1598. 

Governmext Ramways. 
M. cH, M, CH. 

Shimbashi-Kobe Section .... ... ... ... 876.81 
Ofana-Yokosuka Section ... ... .. <.. 10,08 
Obu-Taketoyo Section 4. 0... . 12.01 
Baba Oten Section ¢... 0 ... 0 cc ace ace) 1.98 
Fukatani Nagahama t+ =... se sss ase) .0 





557.49 


mt? 
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Nippos Har.way. 

7 Ueno-Aomori Section ... 0... 2 
Shinagawa-Akabune Section... ... 
Omiya-Maebashi Section... .... ... 
Utsunomiya-Nikko Section <hr mae 

¥ Iwakiri-Shiogama Section... ...  ... 
Ueno Akihanohara Section f ...  ... 
Oyama-Mito Section... oo... ane ene 


Mito- -Nakogawa Section + ws ae eT ae 62 j E 
—— 591.61 


Korv ‘Rarnwar. 


} Shinjike to Hachioji .. samilizcat) ay, 
Bow Rate was. 

Oyama to Macbashi ... 0... we 
Sanyo Ramway. 

KiGbe-Mihara Section... ... 0... a. 
Hydgo- Wadanomisaki ection ' aie 


v= 


\ il 


Tosn to Saga sh lon me 7 sae 


Kusatsa-Yokkaichi Section... 
Kameyama-Tsn Section. 


Lgl ith 


Osaka-Takada Bection _... 
Oji-Nara Section... 





| ! These lines are used for Goods Traffic exclusively. 


Vol. xxii.—1t1 





Kyussu Ramway. 
Mojito Kuuiasdto ree lers Swe! Vescte dy 


Kaxser Rarewar. 


Oeaxa Ramway, 


. ' Haxxar Ramway. 
. Osaka to Sakai on oe a | ae = 


BAILWAY SYSTEM IN JAPAN. 


a. 454.66 


.. 12.76 


+» 61.14 


oe 25,00, 


a5 4.28 


ssn Aekl 


- 41.45 














. 121,31 
15.90 


14I 


22.07 


52,17 


145.24 


186.61 
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Ivo Ramway, 
Satogawa to Takahama Section... ... 
Sanver Ramway. 
Marugame to Kotohira Section... ...  «.. 


Hoxxamo Ratuway. - 


Horonaifuto-Iknshunbetsu Section ... ... 4.30 

Muroran-Utashinai Section ... ... «114.39 

Sunagawa-Sorachifuto Section... ... ... 2.68 

Oiwake-Yubari Section... ... ws. ++ 26.49 

Banbashi-Temiya Section + er: 
Kuspo Ramway. 

ha to Atosamobori 21.0 1.00... ee 





Total see: wiz 


5.66 


10.15 


204.71 


25.78 


1 


879.05 


Table of mileage of Government and Private Railways 
either under construction, or for which surveys have been 
made, i. of the lines projected by companies for which 
they had been granted charters and hence possessing the 


right of construction on 81st March, 1803, 


GovERNMENT Harmwave. 
MM. OH. 


Tsurnga- Toyama ae weet sae ewe, see ae Oe 


Fokushima-Aomori ... 0 ...0 ... (-.. ... 298.20 


Kobu Railway : = . so: 
Shinjiku to Misakicho.., ... ... ... 4.20: 
Sanyo Railway : 

Mihara to Shimonoseki... ... ...  ... 157.18 





| These lines are used for Goods Traffic exclusively. | 


— 


M. CH. 


M. CH. 





7 


ti 
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Kynshin Railway : 
Kokurata Gyohashi ... .. | 
: re 














Kumamoto to Yashiro and Misumi 
Saga to Nagasaki and Sasebo ,., 


Yokkaichi to Kawana.., os vee | BLS 


Osaka Railway ; 


Minato machi M’meda (Osaka) Ve 


Takata to Sakurai... ...  ... Ti 


Tyo Railway : 
Sotogawa to Hiraigawara 7 oe) hee 4.54 
Chiknhd Railway : 


Kanda to Ikari 
Kotuketo lizuka 


Koshin Railway : 
‘Gotemba to Matsumoto... ..... 186.00 


Bébu Railway : 
Honjo to Sakura ... 2... sss oes 


T'mm to Kamata eo: eee) wee we | nme (22.40 


vu 91.00 


Hoshi Railway : 
Gyohashi to Yokkaichi 


SCRA rer oa 


> Bettea eee 


Tkeda to Thuse mf eal nla ate re 14.34 





7 an 
0 i 
re er, _ —_ = 
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Kawagoe Railway : ; 
Kawagoye to Kokubunji ,.. ... .. 18.20 
Ome Railway : 
Ometo Tachikawa  ... 2 « «ss S07 
hippon Railway: . 
611.06 
Total fem aoe rol eT Pr | ; 1,033.06 


These lines ure shown upon the accompanying Map;- 
together with the lines surveyed by the Government, whieh 
have not as yet passed the Government Railway Board for 
the Investigation of Railway Routes. 

In many cases there are two or more routes surveyed 
to the same place ; the following are the systems surveyed. 


SURVEY OF GOVERNMENT RAILWAY ROUTES. 
In accordance with the provisions of Law No, 4 for 
the Construction of Railways promulgated in June, 1892, 
and the anthority given under the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs’ Order No, 484, relative to the Expenditures 
for the prosecution of surveys of railway lines throughout 
the Empire, a Board for the Investigution of Railway 
Routes was established in the Railway Department. Under 
the supervision of this Board, the surveys and examina- 
lions of the different lines of railway to be laid within 
the first construction period specified in the clause No, 
7 of the Law for the Construction of Railways, were 
begun in the early part of August, 1892, The field work 
was brought to an end in December. The ecumpilation 
of drawings and statisties were then proceeded with, and 
a complete report of the results of the surveys and of the 
jnvestigations was drawn up last February. 








i 
- 
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‘The lines surveyed and their lengths are as follow :— 
Tue Cextrat System. 










: Miles. Miles. 
Hachiojito Kofu ...0 60.0 ce eee tie a. 6 68 
Gotemba to Kofn ... cee... tee cee wee, «= SB 
MONE GOWh ev sen sen cee, ae year sae BEA 
. Suwa to Nagoya vid Chikuma ATTA CMe? ° 3: 5 

) Suwa to Nagoya vii Ina... 4... ee 142} 










ORME ae, nue) aes me) ons 3 410} 
Tue Hoxvarmy System. 
Tsornga to Toyama = ..6 see sis one ce 128} 
Machashi to Shibata... 0... 00. eee | AE 
Niizn to Niigata 32.0 wee cee wee eee ee 108 


Toyiinolt Kawigeckit ers cees one see one | SEE 
Naoetsu to Ichinotsubo .. aa enw aoe er) 492 


Cal 


Dota ciara A, ans §423 
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Tat Kinet System —(Muszvav Lose). 
Kyéto to Maizuru (to the locality of the 
proposed Naval Station) ... ... ... G22 
Teuchiyama to Ayabe .,,0 se on «es os )| 68 





OMAN!!! Give; Gee cette ell-centn wee 120} 


Tue Kivxi System —(Waxavaua Lave). 
Takata to Wakayama ... ... 1.2 .. «. 4654 
Yagi to Toge =e 2 nm om 7 oe oa Gg 


Total oe a. eee eet aca 983 


Lixes ror Consectinc tax Sass with THE B5Saxyvo 
Himeji to Tottori and Sakai... ... ... ... 1854 
Okayama to Yoneko  ... ... wes we ve «©9924 
Kurashikito Neame on. ok. eee ee eee OTE 


Total 205} 


Grand Total... n01 «se aT 1,8824 

Of the above anata aes the construction of the 

Hokuriku and the On systems was decided upon, and on 

the 25th of last March fina] resolution was taken that the 

works on these railways should be begun during the next 
fiseal year, 





- 
* 





Parvare Rarways. 

Applications received during the year ending March 81, 
1893, for permission to form companies for the purpose of 
constructing railways were 7 in number, viz.:—The Nanyd, 
Dogo, Ota, Shinkaku, Sano, Boso, and Kojima Railways. 
Of these the Boso and Shinkaku Railways are designed to 


Note.—Besides the above, flying surveys of alternate lines of 
eoveral portions af these routes, covering @ total distance of 5o3 
miles, were made. ?, 

The expenditure incurred in carrying out the whole of this work 
amounted to Yen 68,067. - 


_ 


’ 
“ 
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use electricity as the motive power. Applications were 
also received from the Sobu Railway Company for permis- 
sion ta construct a branch line from Koiwa to Honjo, and 
another from the Kansei Railway Company for licence to 
extend their line frem Tenge to Nara, and from Kawana 
to Nagoya. Of these 9 applications, that of the Sobu 
Railway, together with an application made in the 22nd 
fiscal year by the Bantan Railway Company, were granted, 
All others were under consideration at the date up to which 
this report deals. Information about the situation of the 
offices, amount of capital, the location and length of lines, 
éte., of these railways will be found in the table below. 

Charters were granted to the following five companies :-— 
The Kawagoe, Ome, Kushiro, Settsu, and Nippon Railway 
Company (for its branch from Shirinchi to Minato). Of 
these the Kushiro Railway Company was granted licence 
to open their line for public traffic on the lst of September, 
1892. 

Licences were granted daring the year under review 
permitting the opening for public traffic of the following 
ines of railway :—Mitsu-Takahama Section of the Iyo 
Railway, Onomichi-Mihara Section of the Sanyo Railway, 
the whole of the line of the Kushiro Railway, and the 
Nokata-Kotake and Nokatn-Kaneda Section of the Chikuho 
Railway. Beside the above, licence was granted the Hok- 
kaido Railway Company to open their Muroran and Yubari 
ine. All the lines projected by this Company were thereby 
bronght to completion, The aggregate mileage of the 
private railways opened during the year is 153 miles 48 
chains. A detailed acconnt of these matters is given in the 
tabulated form below. 

The total mileage of the railways of the different com- 
panies in operation at the close of the year under review 
amounted to over 1,819 miles. The lines open, lines 
under construction and lines surveyed are given in the 
Railway Sketch Map. 
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Charters were granted to :— 


The Kawagoe Railway Company : 
Office—Tokorozawa, Faitama Ken, 
Charter—Granted 21st June, 1692. 
Capital—Yen 800,000. 
Line—Kokubnnji to Kawagoe, 
Length—16 miles, 20 chains. 
Period of Construction—2 years. 


The Ome Railway Company : 
Office—Ome, Kanagawa Ken. 
Charter—Grauted 21st June, 1892, 
Capitul—Yen 100,000, 

Line—Ome to Tachikawa. 
Length—15 miles, 7 chnins, 
Period of Construction—2 years. 

The Kushiro Railway Company : 
Office—Shibecha, Hokkaido. 
Charter—Granted 2ist June, 1892. 
Capital—Yen 200,000, 
Line—Shibecha Atosanobori. 
Length—26 miles, 50 chains. 
Construction completed, 


- The Settsu Railway Company : 
Office—Itami, Hyogo Ken. 
Charter—Granted 28th December, 1892. 
Capital—Yen 240,000. 

Line—Amagasaki to Itami and Itami to Ikeda 
and Iknse. 
Length—14 miles, $4 chains. 
Period of Construetion—15 months. 
The Nippon Railway Company : 
Office—Tokyo, 
Charter—Granted 81st March, 1898. 
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Line—Shiriuchi to Minato. 
Length—5 miles, 18 chains. 
Period of Construction—1 Year. 





i Charters applied for by :— 

' The Sano Railway Company: 
Office—Kuzuo-machi, Tochigi Ken. 
Capital—Yen 145,000. _ 
Line—Kuzuo to Koshinagawa. 

The Shinkaku Railway Company - 
Office—Kobe, Hyigo Ken. 
Capital—Yen 800,000. 

Line— Kobe to Mita-machi. 
Length—17 miles, $2 chains, 


The Boso ries te a ae 
Capital Yeu 290, 000, 
Line—Soga-machi to Ozuna. 
Length—11 miles, 89 chains. 





Provisional charter granted to :— 
‘The Nippon Railway Company: — 
Office—Tokyé. 
Provisional Charter—Granted 27th ecuibar, 
1892. 
Line—Shiriuchi to Minato. 
Length—5 miles, 18 chains. 
Period of survey—6 months. 


The Sobu uivrOentaaae ati | 
Office—Takyo. et date) 
Provisional cartr—Grnted Sat shruary, — 

1893. ae 
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Line—Koiwa to Honjo. 
Length—5 miles, 40 chains, 
Period of survey—6 months. 


Bantan Railway Company : 
Office—Shikama, Hyogo Ken. 
Provisional charter—Granted 8th Mareh, 1898. 
Capital—Yen 1,000,000. 
Line—Shikama-Ikuno. 
Length—29 miles. 
Period of survey—10 months. 


Provisional Charters applied for by :— 
The Nanyé Railway Company: 

Office—Gonehin, Ehime Ken. 

Capital—Yen 85,000. 

Line—Sotogawa to Gunehin. 

Length—7 miles, 10 chains. 

- The Dogo Railway Company : 
Office—Dogo, Ehime Ken. 
Capital—Yen 28,000. 
Line—Ynnomachi to Funaya and Furumachi 
Length—2 miles, 28 chains. 





J The Otn Railway Company : 
7 Office—Ota, Ibaraki Ken. 
a Capital—Yen 160,000. 
' Line—Ota to Mito. 
Length —13 miles. 


4 The Kansei Railway Company : 
Office—Yokkaichi, Mie Ken. 

4 Capital—Yen 1,960,000. 
Length—15 miles 40 chains. 


' 
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The Kansai Railway Company : 
Capital—Yen 1,540,000, 
Line—Tsuge to Nara. 
Length—81 miles, 57 chains. 
The Kojima Railway Company : 
Office—Kurashiki, Okaynma Ken. 
Capital—Yen 170,000. 
Length—11 miles, 21 chains. 
‘The following lines of railway were opened for public: 
traffic after duly passing the inspection of the Railway 
or Department :— 
| The Iyo Railway Company : M. CH. 
Line—Miten to Takahama ...0 ... 0 .. 0 = 1.48 
Opened—6th May, 1892. 

‘The Sanyo Railway Company : 
Line—Onomichi to Mihara ee ee ee 5.61 
Opened—18th July, 1892. 

The Hokkaido Railway Company : 

Line—Muroran to Iwamizawa —.- on oe ‘83.48 
Opened—lst Angnst, 1892. 


The Hokkaido Railway Company: 
Line—Oiwake to Yubari oo8 0 ee fe 26.49- 
Opened—1st November, 1692. 

The Kushiro Railway Company : wy heb 
Line—Shibecha to Atosanobori. ... ... 4. 95.78. 

The Chikuho Railway Company : | , 
Line—Nokata to Kotake .-. 0 2. we. ws. 8.69- 
Opened—18th October, 1892. oi 
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The Chikuho Railway Company : 
Line—Nokata to Kaneda 4. oo. ue 6.20 
Opened—(th February 1898. : 
OM hed lieccs Sug) ces ness 153.45 
For the purpose of showing the working of private 
railways, the Receipts, Working Expenses, per centages 
of the Net Earnings, ete., for the year under review, of the 
Nippon and twelve other railway companies, as they appear 
in their respective reports, are given and conpared with 
those of the previons year in Table No. 11 to be found ut 

the end of this paper. 

Table of mileage of all rulways in operation on the 
81st March, 1893 is 1877 miles 5 chains, ‘To the end 
of June, 1894 the following railways have since been 
opened to the public. 





Hailways. Line. m. ch. Date. 
Iyo Ruilway Co. ,. Sotogawa-Himigawa. 4.3% May 7, 1803 
Oeskn “  " . Takein-Sakural .... 6 May 25, 1893 


Chikubs ve “ + Kotake-lidzuka .... 5.05 July 8, 1609 
Banga “ “ .. Tau-Miyagawa....... 29.58 Deo. H1, 1803 
Seiten " “ ,, Amagnsnki-Tkeda .. 885 Dee, 12, 1899 
Nippon * “ .» Shiriuchi-Hachinohe 3.80 Jan. 4, 1894 
Sano “ ©“ ,, Kudzu-Koshinagawa, 9.60 March 20, 1904 
Sanyo = “ ae “Ttognki-Hiroshima. 46.22 June 10, 1804 

Total mileage since Sist March, 1803 .. 107.03 

The total mileage opened in Japan on the 11th June, 
1894 being 1,984 miles 8 chains. 

The lines have uo single track with the following ex- 
eeplion of a double track; Government Railways; Shin- 
bashi to Yokohama 18 miles; Oyama to Numadz 22 
miles, Kobe to Nishinomiya 11 miles; Nippon Railway : 
TokyS to Omiya 162 miles; Sanyo Railway 14 miles, 
making 4 total of 69 miles of double track ont of 1,984 
miles, The work is in progress of doubling hetween 
Nishinomiya and Osaka, and most likely in a few years 
there will be many miles of double road. 

* This station was formerly called Mihara. 
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Considering the matter of doubling the Tokaido Rail- 
way (Tokyo-Kobe) both from the Military and Commercial 
view, it should have been done so from the commencement: 
It joins the Military centres of Osaka, Otsu, Nagoya and 
Toky6; the Commercial centres Hidgo, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Nagoya, Hamamatsu, Shidzucka, Yokohama, and other places 
with Tokyo; this applies to Sendai and Takasaki with Tokyo. 
The time may not be so far distant when the Military Au- 
thorities will require the Railways; if so, to move two to three 
thousand troops in twenty-four hours will cause the Railways 
used, to be virtually elosed to the public, and to move a larger 
boly of troops within a very short notice could hardly be 
done, This would not be sv if there was a double track, 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS; 657 Mines, 49 Cuarss. 
Shinbashi-Kobe Section... ......... ... 876.81 
Ofuna-Yokosuka Section ... 4... ... 10.08 


Obu-Taketoyo Section ... ... .. a 12.01 
Mathara-Kanegasali Section... ... ... 81.01 








Baba-Otsn Section | 2... .62 cee nes 1.23 
Fukatani-Nagahama Section | 2... ... 9.60 
Tokaido Line with Branches... ...  ... 440.39 
Takasaki-Nacetsn Section ... 2... 0 1. 117.10 
Total Miles oc. ccesaee oes 557.49 
Toxamo Link wirrh Brancues, 4404 Mies. 

Fipeeer tetas raat Distance BS- lereight. abor 
MShmsbasha”) Name of Stations. | twoon ech [Mgiahy, show 
u. cH. Mu. on.| PREF. 

0.00 | Shimbashi ......... 10.87 
$8.18 | Shingawa ......... #.18 10.82 
5.76 Omeri Se see 9 58 12.62 
10.08 | Kawnsali............| 4.12 5,01 
12.25 | Tsurumi ..........-] 2.17 15.78 
16.25 | Kanagawa .-.......,| 4.00 18.47 
18.00 | Yokohama ......... 1.55 | 10.20 
20.88 | Hodogaya ......+-- 2.88 | 24.14 
25.04 ' Totsukin ....+-+920 5.46 45.66 


4 These lines are weed for Goods Traflic exclusively. | 
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Toxmpo Laxe wirh Braxcnes, 440) Mines, 
Continued, 








Name of Stations, 





PRPS LEE EEE EE 


ee 


Oh iter ceca srareccs) 
PTT sanewsvawis beipss 
Shidenike ean 
Waldstl ooo iscecevese| 
Fujiyeda .. cetaeewedase 
Shimada 
Kanaya 
Horinonehi ,....... +| 
Knkegawa 
Nakaidzumi......... 


eee hee ee 


ee ee ee 


22 bm i * i 


Mainnka ...cc0.c0.e0| 
hearin aaa, 
Toyohashi shaneres) 
CY. ceesevervaacsial 
Kamuagiri.........../ 
QKataki csccccccess 
AnjO... 


| Distance be- 


Station. 


‘= f 
a Pe 


$2 SUD SD on Go oo bo a te oe E 
SESSRSbakSSanase 


oF Soe s 
Senge 


a8 e 


HPO RO NNOn HHS 
ASsodastonaesasse 


a 


a < 









Height above 
Bea Level. 


202.92 


840.82 
1498.62 
409.62 
29,12 
11.28 
61.44 
30.64 
26.24 
16.54 
50.24 
15.01 
85.41 
195.19 


98. 70 
2.59 
40.87 
17.72 
15.52 

9.21 
10.82 
25.62 
27.22 
17.98 
65.08 
68.73 
40,88 
7.12 
16.47 

9.12 


10.82 
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Toxaipo Link, with Braxcaes, 4404 Mus. 
Concise, 


Mileage from) Name of Biations. tween ‘each | a 


Bhimbashi., Station. Level. 





M. CH. | M.CH.| FEET. 
299,68 | thr sear 4.89 18.12 
245.71 | Ichinomiyn ......... 6.08 $1.62 
249.84  Kisogawn............ 3.43 | 83.12 
954.10:| Gifu ........-.:. vised 4.62 | 40.12 
62.72.) Opaki iiccecscvccccve 4.56 94.12 
QB7.70 | Tari ...-.eereseevesl 5.08 98.28 
271.80 | Sekipahara .........! 8.85 401.77 

Top of Pass ........ ; 0.00 | 781.62 
977.58 | Nagaoka .........-:- 6.28 456.12 
944.82 Matbara ..cscccucaee! 6.44 991.63 
998,09 | Hikone........0...... 8.57 991.62 
296.564 | Notogawa........... : 8.45 801.12 
$02.04 | Hachiman ..... al 5.80 | 299.87 
BOTT. | Was. ..ccccccccccccase 5.75 523.64 
819.54 Rusaten ......cc0ce. 4.56 313.12 
819.17 | Baba (Oteu)......... 6.43 | $28.12 
$21.09 | Otani ......0ccscs 0. 1.72 497.12 
$94.86 | Yamashina ......... 3,27 95.46 
827.87 | Inaric....cececsccesess! $.01 106.85 
$29.20 | Kioto ..-<c.c:eecc0.! 1.68 92.26 
888.27 | Mukdémachi tesanenee 4.07 61.20 
888.07 | Wamazaki......c.s.« 4.60 65.11 
$42.64 | Takatsnki at es 4.57 44.68 
846.69 | Tharnki.......ccc.s00s 4.05 54.12 
851.20 | Suita eet 4.81 26.40 
856.04 | Osaka: .........00+000| 4.64 6.96 
960.52 | Kansaki ............ 4.48 12.40 
865.24 | Nishinomiya ...... 4.52 91.84 
$70.45 | Sumiyoshi ......... 5.21 88.97 
875.28 | Hannomiya ......... 4.63 27 2 
S7681,'. Hobe cc ssccsucall: . 1.08 8.12 


Starting from Shinbashi Station in Tokyd, the Bay 
of Shinagawa is skirted and that of Kanagawa crossed by 
well-protected embankments and Yokohama is- reached, 
This section was opened on the 12th of October 1872, 
It was at first a single line with wooden bridges and 
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culverts: but was doubled and the works reconstructed 
before the middle of 1880, The engineering difficulties 
were few and the heaviest gradient is 1 in 100 for about 
a mile. The bridge over the Hokngo river, consisting 
of six spans of 100 feet and twenty four spans of 44 
feet; built in 1876-7 to replace the original timber bridge. 
There are numerous smaller bridges and culverts, all of a 
permanent character. Leaving Yokohama station the line 
proceeds westward, and, turning towards the left at 
 Hodogaya, passes through the small mountain range 
that divides Musashi from Sagami and reaches Kodzu 
Station (48 miles 74 chains). At Kodzu it turns 
to the right and reaches Yumakita. The ground thus 
far is fairly level, and though there is some pretty stiff 
work in connection with the bridge over the Banyu 
river Bensisling of eighteen spans of 70 fect; and the 
Shimidzuyato tunnel, 695 feet long, between Hodogaya 
and Totsuka, Stations; yet on the whole the natural 
features of the country presented few difficulties,. From 
Yamakita, which is 861 feet above the sea level, to Gotemba, 
which is the highest point on this part of the rond, being 
1,499 feet above sea level, is o distance of 12 miles, 17 
chains; in the distance of 15 miles, 29 chains to the 
town of Numadza (which is 29 feet above sen level) shows 
a drop of 1,470 fect, It should be noted that the part 
from Yamakita to Numadxu, a distance of 27} miles, has 
the most important engineering work on the Tokaido, for 
same sharp gradients and curves are necessary; the ruling 
gradients fur a length of 15 miles being 1 in 40. The 
7 tunnels amount to 6,691 feet; and several bridges of 

spans of 100 feet, and 200 feet. The next distance of 14 
sila is generally flat; the Fuji river is one of the largest 
streams on the route. The velocity is as much as 27. 
feet a second in time of flood. 

After crossing the Foji on a bridge of nine spans 
of 200 feet, the line passes Bhidzuoka, crosses the Abe 
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river and tonches the sea coast at Ishibe, The length of 
this stage is about 24 miles, over comparatively level 
ground, with this exception, however, that for 9 miles 
between Nakanogo and Okitsu the road has to wind 
round the blutts, which at this point are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the sea coast, In two places tunnels, 
together 567 feet long, and the Okitsu, and the Abe 
rivers, are spanned by bridges of ten spans of 60 feet, 
and twenty four spans of 70 feet. From Ishibe the 
line passes through « hilly country, crossing the Seto 
river joining the Tékaido road near F ujieda, and crossing 
the Oi river near Shimada. Between Ishibe and Kami- 
yajo the line runs close to the sea, and us the coast is 
here very precipitous the work of construetion was difficult, 
the cliff overhanging the road in some places, and in 
such spots it was found that stones fell on the road, 
Cousequently the route was changed slightly and the 
Sekibe tonnel, 2.865 feet, Was made at this pout. Within 
a very short distance, the Isohama tunnel, 3,167 feet, is 
entered. From here, however, to the Oi river the country 
is level. The bridge over the Oi river has sixteen spans 
of 200 feet, and it is the second longest on the line, 


Extensive earthworks were constructed tlong the side of 


a hill, for a distance of three miles from the Oi river 
to the Makino-hara tunnel, 3,273 feet, where the line 
ascends to the height of 277 feet above sea level. Between 
Kamiyajo and Mansui considerable excavation and filling 
MP Were necessary, but for 17 miles beyond the latter 
point to the Tenrya river the line is Renerally level, Ag 
it passes through rice fields, there is always danger of 
flooding, The Tenryu river bridge of nineteen spans of 
200 feet is the longest ruilway bridge in Japan. West- 
ward from here via Hamamatsu to Maizaka the country 
is generally low and damp, and further on considerable 
embankment with three bridges, ight spans of 60 
feet, nine spans of GO feet, and twenty four spans of 
Vol. xxii_12 
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60 feet, are necessary along the side of the Hamama 
Lake. There are extensive excavations at 6 miles from 
Arai to Uyenohara, bat the ground is level for 8 miles 
beyond that point to Toyohashi. Thence the line passes 
throngh the valleys of Toyokawa, crosses the Toyo river 
on a bridge of eleven spans of 70 feet, pierces the Hoshi- 
koshi mountain with a tunnel 990 feet long, and some three 
miles south of Gyoga, approaches the sea coast at one 
place and then turna inlund towards Yahagigawa 20 miles 
from Toyokawa, crosses the Yahagi river on a bridge of 
fifteen spans of 70 feet, and proceeds by Mibori-mura, Kari- 
ya, ete., then to Ofu after crossing the Sakne river, From 
here to Nagoya the line passes through a level country. 
The gradient between Nagoya and Ogaki is comparatively 
level, but the following rivers, the Biwashima with nine spans 
of 70 feet ; the Kiso with nine spans of 200 feet; the Nagara, 
with 5 spans, of 200 feet and four spans of 100 feet; and 
the The with five spans of 200 feet had to be bridged besides 
numerous smaller bridges and culverts required for the 
irrigation of the Mino rice plain, increased considerably the 
expense of this section. 

Ggaki Station (2622 miles) is ot the boundary of 
level and steep gradients. From here the line follows 
the Nakasendo to the top of the Sekigahara pass rising 
in 12 miles 7584 feet, and then descending 490 foot to 
Maibara on Laku Biwa, On this section there is about 8 
miles of a gradient of 1 in 40. The gradient is fairly 
easy to Tarni. Here the line enters the hills and the 
gradient is heavy over the pass to Nayaoka Station 
with embankments ani cuttings, the distance being 10 
miles. 

The line from Maibara to Baba is 35 miles, 60 chains, 
and was known as the Koto Section. It rons along the 
Bast shore of Lake Biwa. Passing through the Mushiyama 
tunnel of 100 fect it reaches Hikone, after crossing the 
Takamiya river eighteen spans of 40 foot, and the Yechi 
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river on twenty spans of 60 feet, then throngh the Koshi- 
goye tunnel 468 feet to Hachiman, from there the line cros- 
ses the Nibo river on twelve spans of 60 feet, then throngh 
a tunnel under the Yanomune river 170 feet, over the 
Yasu river on fonr spans of 100 fect and eighteen spans 
of 70 feet, to Kusaten Station. Hore there is a connection 
with the Kansai railway, which is a private company 
running t Yokkaichi on Owari Bay. From Kusatsn 
the line passes throngh a tnonel of 224 feet under tho 
Kusaten river, crosses the Seta river which rons out of 
Lake Biwa, on « bridge of nineteon spans of 70 feet and 
in # western direction to Baba Station. 

From Baba Station there is m branch line of 1 mile 
28 chains to Otsu. This was for many years « terminal 
station, here are extensive goods-sheds, several sidings 
and wharves, und applianees for loading and nnloading 
vessels trading on the Inke. A commodious harbour 
protected by a break-water was also constructed, resulting 
ino heavy trade on Lake Biwa. Two large steamers 
belonging: to the railway ran daily between Otsn and 
Naguhame for many years. It was known ut that time 
that when the railway was extended the line would 
branch off at Baba, so it was made from the com- 
mencement a depot for engines and rolling stock, 
Now this branch is nsed exclusively for goods traffic, 
which is still large, many steamers running to different 
places, 

Leaving Baba the line ascends 9 gradient of 1 in 40 
through Osakayama tunnel 2,181 feet to Otani about 2 niles, 
then descends a similar gradient of 8 miles to Yamashiro, and 
up another similar. gradient for 2 miles, and along an 
easier gradient to Kyoto ‘Station, distance 10 miles: on 


this section there are forty-eight bridges und culverts, 
but the only bridge of any mugnitnde is the one over 


Kamo river near Kyéto, which consists of elght 


spans of 60 fut, 
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The country between Kyoto and Kobe is fairly level 
and the expense is principally due to bridge work. The 
Katsura river is spanned with twelve spans of 100 ft; thon 
the Upper Kansaki, and the Upper Juso rivers, with 18 
spans of 100 feet, and five spans of 100 feet: after 
leaving Osaka the Lower Juso, and the Lower Kansaki 
rivers are crossed by nine spans of 70 feet and seventeen 
spans of 70 feet; as the line had to run into Osaka these 
two rivers are crossed twice. The last river of importance — 
is the Muko, which is crossed by twelve spans of 70 
feet. From here three rivers are tonnelled under—tho 
Ashiya river tunnel 865 feet, the Sumiyoshi river tunnel 
165 feet, the Ishiya river tunnel 200 feet. Then 
descending a bank of 1 in 100 the Kobo terminal is 
reached, having completed 876 miles, $1 chains. 

The railway Compound at Kobe is a valnable and 
extensive plot of land, with a good water frontage on 
the west side of the harbour, There is a good puissenger 
station with brick buildings. Into this Station and yard 
the Sanyo Railway have running powers. This is a 
private railway company starting from the Koébe Station 
und going in a westerly direction to Mihara in the Okayama 
Ken, « distance of 1484 miles. Shortly this line will 
reach Hiroshima. There is also provided uw pivr 450 
feet long, and 40 feet broad, with three lines of rails, 
where sea-going ships of 20 feet draught can load ond 
discharge cargo. Kobe Station being the headquarters 
of the Western Section of the Government Railways, there 
are large offices for the Engineering, Locomotive, Traffic, - 
and Stores Department; Godowns for storing material ; 
Works for building and repairing Engines, Carriages, 
Wagons, and doing any other ‘mechanical work required 
on the Railway, besides having an engine, carriage, and 
wagon depot, and general arrangement for couling and 
watering the engines. The Shinbushi property in 
Tokyo is o valuable nnd large piece of lind, bordered on 
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two sides with a canal, which is used by the boats bringing 
and taking away goods. Besides the goods shed, the station, 
and works for building and repuiring engines, carriages, 
and wagons, there mre the principal offices of the Govern- 
ment Railways, also the headquarters of the Eastern Section, 
the two being in many ways combined. Close hy is the 
Teishinsho (Department of Communications) of which the 
Railway is a Bureau, and where the Director of Railways 
has his office and personal staff. A branch line of the Nippon 
Railway Company joins the line at Shinagawa, and has 
Tunning powers from that station to Shiubashi Station, 
a distance of three and a quarter miles. 





Tae NUMBER AND SIZES OF THE IRON BRIDGES AND CULVERTS 
ox THE Téxarpo Raway axp irs BRANCHES. 
No, of Spans. ‘ime Spank. No. of Spans. Length of Spans. 
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Total spans, 1,020, which if put together would 
measure about 61,492 feet—11.65 miles, 
The weight of metal represented by these spans 
would amount to about 25,000 tons, 
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Tate sHowie THe Cost OF DIFFEREXT BRIDGES. 

Tokyo. Length. Length. a 
| yen. | ye | 
9} miles or a ft.) 434,906) 268.4 3 
lo * 200 © LeTd * | 269 9) i| S 
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The total length of the tunnels, Hd 592— 6 miles, ry 70 
yards, 2 feet, 
Tanne oF THE Cowrs OF THE LONGEST TUNNELS, 
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Tur Yoxosuxa Branch :—10 Mies §$ Cuars. 





Mileage from 


Ofuna. Name of Stations, 





M. CH. 


0.00 | Ofunna ....... 





87.11 





2.78 | Kamakura ......... 80.82 
5.81 | Danshi ........0005 19.92 
19,03 | Yokosuka ......... 4.52 15.82 





This line branches from the Tokaido Railway at Ofuna 
204 miles from Toky6. Thence it proceeds south-castward 
to Kamakura, passing through the Ovizayatsu tunnel 502 
feet, piercing then the hills at Nagoye with a tunnel 1,180 
feet long, it reaches Dzushi Station, then passes through 
six tunnels, namely, Numama 1,819 feet: Taura 911 feet ; 
Shichikama 317 feet ; Nagaura G04 feet; Tanoura 615 
feet; Yoshikura 519 ‘Ga: and thus foashes Yokosuka, 
Although the total distance does not exceed but a little 
over 10 miles, yet owing to the rugged nature of the 
ground 8 tunnels are necessary, of the total length of 6,817 
feet. The cuttings extend to about 44,000 tsubo; while 
the embankments are about $7,000 tsubo. Retaining 
walls for the prevention of landslips were built to the 
extent of about 1,009 tsubo, and the number of bridges 
erected was 8, but all are small, The construction was 
begun January, 1888, and was completed July, 1889, at a 
cost of Yen 41,872 per mile, making the total cost Yen 
418,720, . | 
One principal reason for this line was the Naval 
dockyard and station at Yokosuka, with a torpedo school 
at ‘Naganre. It is a little peculiar having the line to 
uka that arrangements have not been made to carry 
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the rails into the dockyard, or that there is no station 
at Nagaura for the convenience of those travelling, as several 
officials must go forth and back daily, ‘The trafic has 
proved very satisfaetory, and the sea-side villages must 
have benefited greatly, 


Tue Onv Taxetovo Brancn :—12 Mes. 





a pc 
| : ene, (eteht above 
Name of Stations, tween each | . 
Stution. | S¢0 Level. 








Kamezaki ......... 
Handa ........ aT | 
Takatovo rose es eee 4.50 18.12 


6.29 | 
9.04. 
12.54 | 











This line leaves the Toknido Railway at Obu, which is 
223} miles from Tékyd. The country throngh which the 
line runs is mostly level and there are no engineering 
difficulties. On approaching Handa the line is near the sea 
const. As the line was made for the convenience of bringing 
material for the construction of the then intended Naka. 
sendo Railway, it was found that Handa was not suitable 
on account of the depth of water. The line was run 8} 
miles towards the end of the promontory to Taketoyo, where 
a wharf was made so as to be able to unload from the 
barges at all states of the tide; there are 12 bridges 
having 22 spans of different sizes, none of the bridges of 

It is questionable if this line will pay even the work- 
ing expenses, | 
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THe Matana-Kanecasaxt Brancn, 31 anes: anao THE 
Freatant Naganama Section, 9 aaies, 60 coats. 




















Mitage from) Namo of Stations. tween each Bote ts 
M. CH FEET. 
0.00 | Maibara .......c00.: , 291.62 
4.50 efi 4.50 288.17 
11.25 | Takatsuki............ 6.55 | 858.46 
12.18 | Inokuchi .,.......... 0.73 366,25 
18.71 | Kinomoto ......... 1.53 377.06 
16.62 | Nakanogo........... 271\| 475.27 
19,55 | Yanagase ..........., 2.78 | 678.99 

Top of Tunnel ...... | 815.49 
26,14 | Hikida ......c.scceonsl 6.39) 227.44 
$0.29 | Tsuruga ...........- 4,09 | 8.69 
$1.01 | Kanngusaki.........| 0.58 8.69. 


This branch is better known as the Maibara-T’snraga, 
as Kanegasaki Station is on the wuater-side and is similar 
to what Otsu is to Baha Station; namely at this terminal 
station, there are extensive goods-sheds, several sidings and 
wharves, and appliances for loading and unlonding vessels, 
also a commodious harbour protected by a breakwater 
to shelter the smaller vessels, the large steamers coming 
into the Tsurnga Bay having to anchor ontside. Tsurnga 
itself is exposed to the seas coming into the bay during 
the more. trying months of the year; and at one time it 
was under serious consideration to extend the line round 
the west side of the bay to the natural harbour of Kutsu- 


noura, a distance of about 8 miles. This fine harbour is 


much frequented by large junks, especially in winter. There 
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is goo holding ground, and full protection from the north 
and west winds, to which Tsuruga itself is exposed. 

The line takes a northerly direction from Maibarn, 
crosses the Amano river, runs along the shore of Biwa Lake 
and joins the older line (Nagahama-Tsuruga) at Naga- 
hama. This town was mostly made when it was the 
terminal station, and had a large trade passing throngh 
from the steamers and other vessels on the Inke. There 
was also a small shop fur repairing engines, carriages, 
and wagons, and doing other work required by the 
engineers working on Construction. Since through 
communication this shop has been dismantled, and the 
importance of the town has decreased, 

Leaving Nagahama the Ane and Tonoto rivers are 
crossed, and tntil approaching Yanayase station tho 
gradients are not steep; from here to the top of the pass, 
which is 8124 feet above sea level, the gradient is 1 in 46 
for a little over one mile, The Yanugase tunnel, 4,495 
feet, is the chief work of importance, and it is the longest 
railway tunnel in Japan and was four years in course of 
construction; the gradient in the tunnel is 1 in 40; and 
from the top of the pass to Hikida Station, over 3 miles, 
the ruling gradient is 1 in 40, and passing through the 
Kotone, 187 feet, the Tone, 648 feet, and the Sosogi tunnels, 
150 feet. The embankments, the euttings and the retaining 
walls are heavy. 

The line from Nagahama to Fukatani, 9 miles 60 
chains, is now used only as a Goods Line. The works call 
for no particular mention, The original line ran from 
Nagahama to Tsuruga, and Nagahama via Fukatani to 
Oguki, and this section was opened to the public on the 
25th May, 1884, as soon as the line was made from 
Fukatani to Maibara, and from Maibara to Nagahama 
this piece was closed, and since then as: the goods traffic 
is heavy over the Sekigahara incline it has been re-opened 
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THe Takasant-Naortsu Secrion: 117 Munes. 
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This line will be divided into three Sections—tho- 
Naooten- Karuisawa, the Yokoguwa-Tukasaki, and the 
isawa-Yokognwa : 











Tue Naogtsu-Kanwisawa Sxction ; 92 Mines, 


This line starts from the south of the town of Navetsu 
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crossing the Yashiro river. The distance between these 
two places is 104 miles, and as the country is level the 
operations were casy, From Arai the railway crosses the 
rivers of Shibutani and Katakai and travels along the 
banks of the Seki and the Aka river to Kashiwabara, The 
distance between Arai and Kashiwabara is 18 miles, and 
for the most part over hilly ground, as an illustration of 
which, it may be mentioned that the Kashiwabara station 
is at a height of 2,204 feet above the sea level. For a 
distance of about 14 miles the line has a gradient of one 
in forty; and at Otagiri the work is specially heavy. 
From Kashiwabara the line proceeds to Furuma, where 
it crosses the highway and runs for some distance along 
the bank of the Torii river, and passing through a nar- 
row ravine, touches the village of Mure, and reaches 
Toyono Station. The section is a little over 11 miles in 
length, for 64 miles of which the country is so steep as 
to require a gradient of one in forty. Toyono Station 
stands ut an elevation above the level of the sea of 1098 
feet and is the lowest part of the line south of Sekiyama, 
The next stage, a length of 28 miles, passing Nagano to 
Uyeda, is over ground for the most part level, and the 
work presents few difficulties ; the chief undertakings being 
the spanning of the Sai and Chikuma rivers with bridges 


“consisting of 1 span 200 feet, 8 spans 100 feet, and 


5 spans of 40 feet total length 662 feet; and 8 spans of 
100 feet, and 9 spans of 40 feet total length 694 feet, 
From Uyeda the route passes along the bank of the Chi- 
kuma river, intersecting the old castle ground at the town 
of Komuro and crossing the Nakasendo at Miyoda Station : 
then it follows this road to Karuizawa, « distunce of 
8 miles. For «distance of 54 miles between Uyeda and 
Tanaka the land is flat, but to the south, for some 15 miles 
the line rises, as it passes close to Asamayama, and attains 
a height of 8,244 feet wbove the sea. ‘The entire length 
of the railway to new Karuizawa is 92 miles 10. chains, 
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Of this distance a gradient greater than one in a hundred 
is required for 47 miles, of which over 27 miles has a 
gradient of one in forty. There are several places where a 
curve of 15 chains radins is required. 

The surveying of this line was begun in May, 1885, 
and completed May, 1886. In August, 1586, the Nuoetsn- 
Sckiyama Section, 184 miles, was opened for traffic, From 
Sekiyama to Toyono Station, 202 miles, has by far the 
greater proportion of heavy construction. At one point, the 


embankment bemg 120 feet high, the material deult with: 


in the short distance of one mile and 67 chains represent- 
ed an extent of 175,000 taubo: besides there are three 
short tunnels representing 1,004 feet. From Komuro to 
85 miles the work presents difficulties in consequence of the 
height of the embankments crossing some of the valleys, 
The extent of earthwork rendered necessary on the line 


is in the aggregate 757,600 tsubo, of which 479,200 teubo 


represent embankment and 278,400 tsubo excavation. 

Application has been made for permission to con- 
struct a line from Naovtsu to Niigata, and some engineers 
employed on the Naoetsu line were detailed to make 
preliminary surveys. The surveys are completed, and 
plans and sections of the road prepared. The caleulnted 
length of the line i abont 75 mules, Since this was 
done other routes to Niigata have been proposed, and the 
line 19 in abeyance, 

The section north of Kashiwabara traverses a region 
where the snow fall is especially heavy. On this seetion, 
yearly, the traffic is entirely stopped, some times during 
several weeks. Snow falls frequently from the beginning 
of January to the middle of March, and at times the 
depth is over 10 feet. On the 15th Febrnary, 1898, there 
were 3,700 people employed clearmg the snow away ; on 
the 27th February 3,100 people; and the 7th Mareh 
8,200 people. 

Nore :—Ono taubo=8 onbie yards. 


iu 
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Yorooawa-Takasagt Section: 18 Mues, 1 










Height above . 
Sea Level. 


Mt. OH, FEET. 
906.61 
818.16 a 
440.11 4 
ft 10.78 686.88 
14,64 | 075.88 
Fa 18.00 OZNWA  sansenes $.16 | 1268.20 
| : This line leaves Takasaki Station on the Tokyé 
me Mayebashi Section of the Japan Railway Company 
63 miles from Tokyd, and stops short before resehing 
| the point where serious difficulties occur, though it rises 
" over a thousand feet in its own length, having in ono place 
> nearly three miles of a gradient of one in forty, As 
rh however the line follows the general contour of the country, 
. the works are with few exceptions unimportant. The 
| Karasn river and the Usui river are spanned with 8 
: spans of 60 feet; and 10 spans of 40 feet. 





6.44 


. Yowooawa-Kanvisawa Srorios : 7 Mines. 


The question of making the connection between Yoko- 
fawn, 1,263 feet, and Karuisawa, 8,080 feet ubove sen lovel, 
has been the eanse of much thought and consideration 
to the railway engineers. Minnte surveys over the Usui- 
toge (pass), an extremely rough portion of the Nakua- 
sendo highway, had been made in past years, They, 
resulted in proving that to lay an ordinary railway over 
| * the pass would, in the first place, require a large 
? expenditure, and when comploted on gradients of one in 
P. forty, and with sharp curves, it would be about 17 miles 

long. At abont this time two young engineers returned 
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after 1) year's trip to America and Europe, sent to 
study railway construction, and they were greatly taken 
with the Abt track railway system for passing over rough 
country. And from this and other cireumstances the 
adoption of the Abt system for this district was decided 
upon, and fresh surveys of three different routes under 
this system were begun in April, 1890; they are: 

Finst: THe Wamrt Kovre: This the most southern 
of the three routes loaves the Karnisawa plain by 
the Wami pass, and proceeds on its downward course 
by the hamlets of Onga, Aknhama, and Arai, and enters 
Yokogawa Station. The distance is 7 miles 50 chains, of 
which 2 miles 64 chains aro on a gradient of 1 in 40, 
and 4 miles 67 chains incline of 1 in 15. Tunnels are 
17 in number, with an aggregate length of 183% chains; 
or 2 miles 23) chains. 

Bkcoxp: THE Int-vawa Roure.—This is the central 
route, It emerges from the Karuisawa plain by Mount 
Manateho, aud skirting around Mount Inamuro proceeds 
on to Weve and thence to Yokogawa with 1 in 40 
gradient. Its length would be 7 miles 36 chains, of which 
2 miles G44 chains are on a gradient of 1 in 40 and 4 
miles 614 chains on 1 in 15. ‘The tunnels would be 21 in 
number, with an aggregate length of 154 chains or 1 
mile 74 chains. 

Tump: Tue Naxao Rovrr :—This is the most north- 
erly route. It begins at the Karnisawa Station and follows 
the new road (Nakasendo) in the Nakao Valley and joins 
vit Sakumoto the existing railway at Yokogawa. Its 
length is 6 miles 774 chains, of which 2 miles 28 chains 
ireon an inches of lin 40, and 4 miles 494 chains on 
Lin 15. Tunnels 26 in nomber with an aggregate length 
of 221 chains 88 links, or 2 miles 614 chains. 

When tho results of the preliminary surveys of these 
alternutive lines. were compared, it was seen that the 
Wami line, thongh encumbered by one long tunnel of over 
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60 chains, had the smullest number of them: that the 
Triyama line was hampered by numerous curves: and 
that the Nukao line by following the main road in 
close proximity, had an ample means of supplying 
material. A second survey of the Wami, and the 
Nakao line, the results of which proving satisfactory 
to the Nakao line, it was finally adopted in February 
1891. 

The line was commenced in March 1891. It being 
laid out over a wild district, has necessitated engineering 
works of no ordinary nature, rocky hills having to be cut 
away and ravines filled up, extremely steep gradients 
introduced, as many as twenty six different places within 
this short distance having had to be piereed by tunnels, 
Thanks to the fet of the line being located ilong the 
public rowlway, and the latter having thereby afforded 
ample means of transportation and distribution by means 
ofthe horse tramway, no dearth in the supply of material 
has been experienced at the places where the works were 
being carried on, 

The experience gained from the practical illustrations 
of the effects of earthquake phenomena on bridgework 
doring the great earthquake of the Owari and Mino 
provinces, being availed of, some alteration of the designs 
for the brick arches and piers of the bridges on 
this ruilway was necessitated. The principal bridge 
is over the Usui river; it has four spans of 60 
feet, built on brick arches, and it is 110 feet above 
the ground; there are 2,200,000 bricks in this strue- 
ture. 

The construction of this line was begun in March 
1891, und opened for traffic on the lst April, 1895. It was 
therefore completed in 25 months, ‘The principal works 
eontected with this line were :—Earthworks, cuttings, 
embankments, deviation of roads, ete. ete., 89,404 tsubo: 
tunnels 26 in number, with an aggregate length of 14,644 
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feet; bridges 18, with an aggregate length of 1471 feet ; 
culverts 20; rails lnid for the main line and the sidings 
8 miles 44 chains; a passing station at Kuma-no-taira, 
which is half way np the gradient; and other buildings 
G51 tsubo. 

Without going into the advisability of an alteration 
in the general construction of the railway, and whether it 
is Wise, or otherwise, to adopt a new system from the 
financial, and military point of view, the Engineer in 
Charge, and his Assistants are to be congratulated in the 
way the Works ure constructed, of which any country 
might be proud, , 

Rottixa Stock:—The first stock was manufactured 
in England for the Toky6-Yokohama, and the Kébe-Osaka 
section. For the Tokyo-Yokohama section it consisted of 10 
Tank Engines, 10 first class, and 40 second class carriages, 
with 8 brake vans, and uw number of open and closed 
goods-waguns, 

The rolling stock on the Tokaido Line and Branches 
(March, 1893), 115 engines, 582 carriages, and 1,535 
wagons; total 2,251. On the Takasaki-Naoetsu Line, 19 
engines, 48 carriages, and 218 wagons, total, 286 : making 
the grand total 184 engines, 680 curriages, and 1,759 
wagons, 

Engines, with the exception of six, were ordered from 
England as required, and wheels and axles and buffers for 
other stock are also imported; with the exception of 60 
bogie carriages ordered on account of the Tokaido Line being 
opened sooner than contemplated, all carriages and. 
wagons for the Government Line and for the Nippon 
Railway Company, the Kobu Railway Company, and 
the Ryomo Railway were built at the Shinbashi or 
Kobe Shops. A few carringes and wagons for the Taka- 
saki Naoetsu Line were built at the small shops at 


Vel. xxii.—1 
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Locomorrves :—184 engines :—These are divided into 
six classes :— 

A; Small side-tank Engines. 

BE; Side-tank Engines for the Main Line. 

C; Passenger Tender Engines for the Main Line. 

I); Large Tender Engines for heavy grandients. 

E; Large Tank Engines for heavy gradients. 

F; Large Tank Engines for the Abt’ System. 

Tuere ane 25 Locomorives of the A Crass, having 
cylinders either 12 inches diameter by 17 inches stroke, or 
13 inches diaweter by 20 inches stroke, The 6 wheels 
coupled engines are used for the construction work, and the 
4 wheels coupled for working short lines, and for shunting 
purposes. 

Crass B Inctupes 88 engines of the sume type, 
having 14 inches diameter of cylinders, 20 inches stroke, 
4 wheels coupled being 4 foot 4 inches diameter, a small 
pair of wheels under the leading and the trailing end having 
F, W. Webb's Patent Radial Axle-box so os to allow the 
engine to run around sharp curves easily; and side tavks 
to carry 1,000 gallons of water; these are well adnpted 
for working the traffie on the main line and weigh im 
working order $4 tons. Tho lond between Tokyo 
and Yokohama, is a maximom of 25 carriages, or 40 
wagons. 

Ciass C Ixcnuprs $6 locomotives having tenders; the 
cylinders vary in sizes between 14 inches, and 154 inches 
diameter of cylinders, 22 inches stroke, 4 wheels coupled 
4 fect 6 inches diameter, and a “bogie under the front end. 
These are a most satisfactory type for passenger or mixed 
trains having long runs. 

Tene ane 6 Exomes or Crass D having tenders; the 
cylinders 16 inches and 18 inches in diameter, 6 wheels 
coupled, a Bissel track in front, and known as the Mogul 
type. These are intended to work where gradients of 1 in 
40 prevail, and are in every way a suitable engine. 
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Crass E Iserupes $0 Tank engines, with cylinders of 
15 inches, and 16 inches in diameter : 6 wheels coupled 4 feet 
in diameter ; these are for working gradients of 1 in 40, 

Taere ane 4 ‘Tank Exorxes of Class F: of a apocial 
design with 4 cylinders, to work on the Abt System of Rack 
Railway on the Usui Pass. 

The engines in the first five classes were built by the 
following firme: Beyer, Peacock and Co.; Dubs and Co.;: 
Sharp, Stewart and Co,: Nasywith, Wilson and Co.: Kitson 
and Co.; Neilson and Co.; Vulean Foundry; Avonside 
Works; Yorkshire Engine Works; Manning, Wardle and 
Co.; and two engines by Baldwin and Co.; The 4 
engines for the rack railway by the Maselinonfabril 

The main line engines are adapted to make from 25 
to 30 miles an hour, and if the line through the stations 
was constructed for through running, and devoid of curves 
om approaching the facing points, a speed of 85 miles 
per hour could be maintained without any diffienlty. 

The coal used is well adapted for locomotive purposes, 
being very free from injurions gases, and though rather 
smoky it makes but little ash, and keeps steam well, It 
comes.cither from Karatan Colliory in the island of Kiushin, 
or from Horonai in Hokkaido; in either caso it is tfansport- 
ed by sen 600 miles to Yokohama, 

The water used is pure, except in the flood 


‘seasou when it contains a certain amonnt of earthy 


matter, and then the engines require to be washed out 
more frequently; otherwise there aro no iInjurions 
qualities to corrode the boilers. | 

The English engines have outside eylinders, with the 
Joy, or link valve motion ; wrought iron wheels with steel 
tyres; best Yorkshire iron for the boiler barrels, domes, 
fire-box shells, and smoku- box tube-plates ; copper fire- 
boxes and brass tubes; and frames of best Yorkshire iron, 
or mild steel, each in one plate. 
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The locomotive stock at the end of March, 1898, was 
below the requirements of the Railway, and since then 
orders have been forwarded abroad for thirty engines, 
besides buying three engines of class B from the Ryomo 
Railway. The engines ordered are, 6 of the B class; 6 
of the C class only having the eylinders 16 inehes in 
diameter; 16 of the D class, 4 from America with eylinders 
18 inches in diameter; 12 from England with eylinder 
17 inches in diameter ; and 2 of F class for the Rack Rail- 
way over the Usui pass. When these engines arrive, and 
ure in working order the Government Railways should be 
able to draw whatever tratlic may be loaded into carriages 
oF Wagons, . 

The advisability and economy of building locomotives 
in Jnpan has at times during the last few years been 
brought before the notice of the Railway Department, Tn 
1892 sanction was granted to make a trial at Kobe, and 
in April, 1893, the first locomotive was turned ont of the 
Railway Works at Kobe. The engine was designed by 
Mr. R. F. Trevithick, the Locomotive Superintendent of 
the Western Section. It is different to any engine on 
the line, being what is known as a Compound Engine; and 
at thut time there was not a compound engine in Japan. 
The boiler, water tanks, wrought iron wheels, the motion, 
the cylinders, valves und other parts were made at the 
Works; the frame plates and a few other parts came in 
a rongh state from abroad. The engine has given every 
satisfaction, cheapness in construction, lowness in consump- 
tion of coal and water, goodness of hauling capacity, and 
steadiness when running. The suecess of this first 
trial should oblige the Government to build their own 
locomotives for the sake of economy. 

Tt may not be out of place to tell the following story. 
In 1805 Richard Trevithiek was building at Penydarran 
in South Wales a tramway locomotive, to run on rails 
not exceeding a gradient of 1 in 50, and of considerable 
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length. In Febrnary, 1804, this engine had run several 
trips a distance of 92 miles, drawing five wagons carrying 
10 tons of iron and at times TO men riling + at unother 
trial the engine pulled 25 tons of iron, and a het of £500 
that it would not pull « load of 10 tons of iron this distance 
was won by the engine, which weighed 5 tons, and had 
one cylinder 8} inches in diameter. This is considered to 
be the first locomotive in the world. In 1898 Richard 
Trevithick, a grandson, has had the opportunity of design- 
ing and superintending the building of the first loco- 
motive in Japan, It weighs nearly 40 tons, has all the 
latest improvements, and is running between Kobe and 
Kyéto. 

It is a peculiar incident that in two islands go fur 
apart as England and Japan, and with a space of 90 years 
between, the Christian ond surname of the two men 
who have the eredit of building and designing the first 
locomotive in exch country should be the same, the man 
in Japan being the grandson, 

History repeats itself, as Richard Trevithick senior 
was branded with folly and madness by the late James 
Watt for bringing into use the high pressure engine, anid 
even not known to the general public as the builder and 
inventor of the first locomotive: so will Richard Trevithick 
of Kobe never be known in Japan by the Japanese as the 
designer and builder of the first locomotive, the credit 
being already given to 1 Japanese who has very little 
mechanical knowledge, 

Canniaces :—630 Vehicles :—The American type waa 
first adopted ou the Tékyé-Yokohama line, with end plit- 
forms and central passage; the inside width is 6 feet 8 
inches, and the seats are 1 foot 10 inches wide. The first. 
class are divided into three compartments, each holding six 
persons, by sliding duors ; but the second have no division 
and are differently upholstered, being in all other respects 
similar to the first ; these carriages are still running. 
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Tt had not been oxpected at first that the lower 
classes would use the trains, but railway travelling quickly 
became so popular that 26 of the second class carriages 
had to be somewhat altered to accommodate third class 
traffic. Now, however, as these carriages require rebuilding 
a different type is adopted. The sole-bara of all these 
carriages are 22 feet long, of girder iron 94 inches 
by #{ inches by # inch thick; weighing 234 Ibs. per foot. 
Other carriages of the English type were imported of a small- 
er size with wood sole-bars 18 feet long; these were sent 
to Kobe and ran between Kobe and Kyotd. Some of these car- 
riuges are running on the branch lines at the present time. 

Another type was introduced, the carriage being 
supported on two bogie trucks with the standard wheels 
2 feet 9 inches diameter; each bogie has a wheel base 
of 6 feet. The under-frames being trussed for the snke 
of stiffness between the bogies. The length of eurriage 
«ver the buffer beams, 46 feet 6 inches. 

There ure two standard ty pes of carriages, the one on two 
pairs of wheels, the sole-bars 28 feet long, and built either 
first, second, or third cliss as required; the framing is 
uniform, all the work being marked off from one template. 
The other carriage on two bogie trucks, the sole-bars being 
46 feet 6 inches long. The weight of the smaller carriage 
empty, 64 tons; the weight of the large carriage empty, 
144 tons, 

Wagons: 1,753 Wagons: There are two distinct 
classes of wagons. The wagons having the underframe 
all iron and arranged to carry 10 tons. ‘The other wagons 
having iron sole-bars 17 feet 6 inches long of the same 
section as used for carriages, the underframe of wood, 
and to carry 6 tons, 

In coach class there are several descriptions of these 
in use, viz: Covered goods, the same adapted to carry 
6 horses ; the ordinary open wagon with sides 2 feet high, 
of three planks; the mineral wagons, sides four planks 
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high; the ballast wagons, the rail trucks; timber trucks; 
ind brake vans. 

The underframing of each class is the same, and 
marked off from a template, although the body may be 
different. The buffers are Brown's Patent of wrought iron 
with cast iron cases. The brake-blocks are of cast iron, 
and one block to each wheel. At one end of the wagon ig 
a screw-coupling ; at the other end a chain coupling. 

The timber used in both underframes and body frame- 
work of carriages and wagons is Keyaki (the Japanese 
elm), a very fine timber, sometimes to be seen in planks 4 or 
& feet wide, hard and strong, dark brown in colour, with 
a beantiful grain resembling teak; it takes a good polish 
and stands damp well, but is liable to warp when exposed 
to the sun. As Keyaki is getting costly and searee teak 


at times is used. Floors, sides, and roofs are of Hinoki, a 


Valuable building timber resembling red pine. Of late 


cheaper kinds of wood are being use for wagons. Kuri. 


(chestnut) is chiefly used, on account of its low price, for 
sleepers, Japan is on the whole well provided with timber, 
but it cannot be considered cheap. 

The average weight of an empty wagon to carry 10 tons, 
Covered Goods, 5 tons 8 ewt.; Open wagon 5 tons. A 
wagon to carry 6 tons, Covered Goods, 44 tons; Open 
Wagons 4 Tons. 

The rolling stock is-in general well suited to the 


_ capabilities of the gauge; and the capacity of the wagon 


stock quite up to that used on the 4 feet 84 inches gange. 
Wonresaurs :—There are workshops at Shinbashi, Kobe, 
and Nagano; the latter are small and only for the 
Takasuki-Naoetsu Line, | 
Cousidering the workshops at Shinbashi and at Kobe 
have been built without any fixed plan, and enlarged only 
sda he es it; and the designs or ideas of 
st rompetent to know, in many eases either not being 
gibt os asked bok properly carried out, se: bot these: 
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considerations into account the shops are fairly well pro- 
vided with good machinery, and arranged fairly satistactoril ys 

The shops at each place wre of similar size. Reeular 
employment could be given to about 2,000 men, not 
including the Running Department. All carriages and 
wagons can be built; and repairs exeented to engines, 
carriages and wagons; besides the required work for the 
Engineering and Construction Department. 

The shops under the efficient control of manayers 
and foreman and with a proper system could build 120 
carriages and 480 wagons a year. At a small expense 
for machinery and a new shop, there wonld thon be 
the appliances for building 10 engines yearly; so that 
the Government is in the position to build all the engines 
and rolling stock required to supply their wants. This 
is satisfactory, as only one-third of the money required 
for the inerense of the rolling stock would leave the 
country for foreign material; one-third for material 
bought in the country ; und one-third in wages, thereby 
supplying work and food for a number of the people. 

My experience may allow me to define what makes 
an efficient manager or foreman, A min who has had 
a good education and has spent some years in the Works 
actually working with the men, so as to be thoroughly 
acquainted with good or bud work, to be able quickly 
to watch that the moan do a fair day's work, to give 
instruction direct to the men, and the men to have 
confidence in their manager with reference to his know- 
ledge, his fairness in dealing with them, and his being 
able to appreciate the good workmen. Men who have 
passed through a University, and those who are good 
clerks and can make satisfactory returns on the principle 
of figures, but have never worked with the workman, 
have no idea of the actual routine of a shop, nor are able 
to appreciate the man at his proper worth; although to 
their faces the workman is civil and polite, a3 soon as their 


‘i 
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eS back is turned the men have the greatest contempt for such 
masters and take every advantage, thereby increasing 


iy 


‘ greatly the expense, and turning out inferior work, It 
is very similar to expect good soldiers to fight under officers 
: who only have learnt warfure by reading books and 

hearing lectures. 

= Caprran Account. 


The railway fund granted by the Government from 
the first establishment of Railways, March, 1870, up to the 
close of the year ending March, 1893, amounted to Yen 
: 37,554,474. The average cost por mile at the close of 

In the following table the average cost per mile, at 
the close of the yeur, of the different sections of the lines 
in operation is compared and given :-— 


r Average 
I , mile. ¥en. 
7 Total length of open lines ...0 2... ... 551 60,667 


Details. 
1. Tekyo-Yokohama Section ... 0... 2... 18 168,457 
(Double line, construction begun April, 
1870, completed epteala, 1872.) | 
2. Kobe-Otsu Section... 22.0 2. 4. oe «58 187,998 
(1 mile double; sconneaotian begun 
November, 1870, completed September, 
1879.) 
8. Tsuruga-Ogaki Section... ... 0s. «. 49 71,568 
+ (Constraction begun May, 1880, com- 
pleted July, 1884.) 
Y 4. Takasaki-Naoetsn Section ... ... .. 110 84,749 
_ (Usui toge excepted ; construction begun 
October, 1884, completed December, 
_ 1888.) 
Sarak tania: Ogaki Section .,. oss oo (258 50,6028 
(22 miles double line ; construetion 
begun 1885, completed April, 1889.) 


= = P< 
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6. Ofana-Yokosuka Section... ...  .. 10 41,872 

(Construction begun yataey: 1888, 

completed July, 1889.) 

7. Otsn-Nagahama Section... ...  .. 45 84,006 

(Construction begun Folcnach: 1888, 

eompleted July, 1889,) 

Double line between Oyama and Numazu... 22 15,617 

(being a portion of the Yokohama-Ogaki 

Section ; construction begun February, 

1890, completed Mareh, 1891.) 

In the following table the amount of the Gross and 
Fixed Railway Cupital at the close of each fiseal year 
from the 19th is compared with the mileages of lines in 
operation, and the average cost per mile in respect of the 
aggregate and fixed capitals is given :— 


as 3 es ie @¢ Per One Mile 
=23 ; eas zs 5 of open lines. 
Fiscal FOS8 Bek ses eet ae 
Yan. Ge.m sa =5 E = o ar 28 
Shag 222 225.8: 88% 27 
BE. fa. SMe fe ges gs 
eGe6 S33 d259 52 523 529 
Yon, You Percent. Miles, Yeon, ¥en, 
Before 1th 17,885,844 14,971, 665 83.7 145 125,076 104,697 
19th 4.4... 21,134,852 17,279,052 61.8 200 101,14 82,679 
Oth ...... 20,934,852 29447693 85.4 245 1074885 91.693 
Qist ...... 88,301,027 29,082,848 85.7 446 T4868 64,106 
Mind ..c.4. - B4,d47,f08 S1018348 OFL8 551 62.618 57,884 
23rd ...... B4,971,709 92,745,001 98.6 681 63,470 59,480 
@ith ...... 30,085,118 35,008,184 90.4 551 66,514 60,015 
25th ...... 87,554,475 83,427,785 - 89.0 651 68,187 60,687 


The proportional decrease of the amount of the Fixed 
Capital as compared with the amount of the Gross Capital, 
and the inerease of the amount per mile of the Gross 
Capital at the close of the year under review, noticeable 
in the above table, are due to the fact that expenditures 
of over yen 1,090,000 on the Usni-toge line construction 
works, though included in the adjusted accounts, have 
heen excluded from the columns of Fixed Capital, because 
of the line not being yet opened to traffie, and therefore 
eArning no revenue, 
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¢ IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
__ Total Length of line open at the end of each year, Passengers and . 
Goods conveyed, Receipts, Working Expenses and Profit as shown yearly, 


‘to 





Fiscal Year. | Length of | Number of Pas- | 
S | Line sengers, a 


‘Sth Meiji Sth Oct. to Blst Dec. 1872 18 495,078 
Boa * Des. t "Dee, taval!! a8 1,415,225 ‘st 
Ti Tt; “a Tt 1874 | as 2,058,560 d 


7th | 
Jan 1875 to June 1875 38 | 1,481,761 
‘8th Fiseal July 1875 June © 1875 98 | 2,756,482 
Ede (ea 1877 «G5 9,938,260. 
10th CD (yA rs C7 (: a 8,096,707 
11th “ 178 « 1879 a 3,428,904 
«12th “ 1879 1880 838978 «| 4,887,422 | 
18th “680 496 | 5,882,818 

14th “9881 4 101 5,758,734 

16th so 1gsg 115 | ~~ 6,008,902 


16th «1883 
17th “ 4 « 
18th “ 1885 March 
19th = April 1886 
; 20th “ 1887 245 | 5,919,388 
2st “ 1888 « : 446 8,404,776 
22nd a isa a 542 11,865,987 | 
01 
B02 


124 | 5,161,206, 
“ 4,099,260. 

1638 © 2,696,784 

205 =| 8,761,478 





28rd “1890 1891) 551 11,265,883 
24th ) IsgR 4 1 561 11,789,913 
25th | ine 1893551 12,878,547 









bine month ;lteration of the Financial year. © 
‘ 

| 
r 
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: Dusatity. of Receipts. | Socata | Profit, 
) Ton, Yen, * Yen. * Yen, * 
457 | 74,996 118,464 61,466 
- 2.351 441,615 282,890 208,785 7 
: 17,701 592,071 346,808 245,808 
18,008 858,860 207,463 150,897 
| 68,182 644,495 403,823 240,672 
4 59,340 1,284,466 434,001 850,465 
84,887 910,386 526,248 854,088 
. 100,231 1,011,739 555,117 456.622 
169,216 1,245,581 512,674 750,857 
’ 192,920 1,555,797 608,224 947,578. 
| 225,177 1,718,980 677,587 1,136,398 
; 290,855 1,840,994 926,548 913,816 * 
J 241,949 1,464,910 691,182 932,778 
814,180 1,862,686 612,148 751,598 
q 188,878 896,111 442,221 458,890 
:- 878,888 | 1,801,119 622,993 678,124 
ff 485,470 1,698,873. 677,124 1,021,749 
r 616,918 2,818,811 967,585 1,946,226 
J 544,517 8,771,630 1,663,417 2,108,218 
671,561 4,218,804 2,001,273 2,212,981 
| 806,511 4,110,141 2,426,900 1,688,241 
. 982,404 4,580,682 2,166,199 2,414,488 
! = 
. 6,878,981 | 37,595,995. 19,820,220 
j J i ns Seta seas ve during 1872 and 1893 has fluctuated between 
4 
m 
; 
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Detail Tables for the year ending March, 1898, will be 
found as an appendix at the end of the paper. 
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- PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 
Tae Nirox Ramwar Compaxy: Mines 591.61 M. CH. 


~ Ueno-Aomori 


M.. cH. 


4.66 


Shinagawa-Akabane = vce ses 18.76 
; Omiya-Maebashi an . O14 
 ‘Utsunomiya-Nikko Ht oe ee ee 25,00 
? Iwakiri-Shiogamn “ ee 
_. Weno-Akihanohara 8 * 1. 0. Uap 
Ovama-Mito Re tie fae), tie SAG 

- Mito-Nakagawa “ Fins .62—=591.61 





To compare the cost of construction, and to report 
on the line, the Sections must be taken as follows :— 


First Section 
Second 
‘Third i: 
Fourth aa 
Fifth hi 
Nikko Line 

“Mito 4 


x Materials in Stores n/c 


61 
La 
110 
107 
127 


* 


43 


ee 


590 





Yen 85,836 
“ 23,880 
‘i oe 49 
aa 35,126 
“ 42.974 
“16,0628 
“18,001 


Toran, 
Yen 2,902,685. 
“2,267,861 
“* 2,519,956. 
“ $,844,118 
iy 8,492,260 
‘© 401,546. 
“ $16,611 





Yen 18,178,482 


“646,562 





Yen 18,824,994 


eee 


_ Money spent by the Government 
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From ist April, 1892, the Nippon Railway Com- 
pany took over all responsibilities from the Government 
with reference to Construction, Maintenance, and Work- 


“The capital of the Nippon Railway Company is Yen 
20,000,000 ; the average cost per mile Yen 88,500. 


NIPPON RAILWAY CO. 


Uvexo (Tonvé) Awomont Section. 

















14.61 

5.78 | 20,02 

2.21 23.01 

6.52 52 OG 

8.67 | 48.65 

5.44 42.81 

5.78 H1.76 

§.21 41.41 

141 62.76 

9.10 | 220,86 

R.G4 804.10 

6.38 §24.69 

4.31 | 681.27 

7.05 GA7.57 

6.19 792.07 

5.88) 1092.98 

4.79 1180.19 

0.00 | 1829.44 

6.12 1161.37 

9.25 | 948.72 

7.12 791.29 

715 | 745.02 

} =a 6.56 (02.40 
151 78 ‘Nihonmatsu ........ 5.79 GO4.13 
157.58 | Matankawn ......... 5.55 | 629.97 











4 
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Uyexo (Toxyo) Aomort Sxctiown. 
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Saixacawa Awapaxe Section. 






= oi 
ileage from 









Name of Stations. 
i 


10,92 
2.36 67.76 
‘Shibuya ............ 1.56 | 50.60 

6.44) Shinjiku ............ 2.90 121.14 
‘ 6.49 | Moejiro:......c:..ce0. 2.05 77.62 
Itabashi .........+-. 1.71 85.71 




















12.76 | Akabane ............ 2.56 (22.01 
i 
; 





—- i me : 
—_, Wee so 


8 
z 
z 
3 


7.28 Okegawn ............ 2.21 67.65 
12.99 | Kaonosu ..:....-.-.- 5.10 74.65 
16.76 | Fukiage .......-.++ 449) 58.29 
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Ursuxomya—-Nixxo Seetion. 





Distance be- 
tween each 
Station. 








|Height above 
Sea Level, 








Dislanes: be- 
| Height nbove 
tween enoh aa L 


Station, Sea Leve 
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Fimst Secriox :—Uyeno-Mayebashi and the Branch 
Line Shinagawa-Akabane :—81 miles. 

This line, the first constructed for the Japan Railway 
Company, traverses the wide and fertile plain lying be- 
tween Tokyo and the mountains to the north and west, 
and watered by the river Tone, the longest in Japan. It was 
commenced in 1882, and the first 38 miles from Tokyo 
were opened, with temporary bridging at the rivers, on the 
28th July, 1888; the remainder to Takasaki on the 1st 
May, 1884 (63 miles); and the extension to Mayebashi on 
the following 20th Angust. The bridges have since been 
made permanuent structures, with masonry foundations and 
iron girders, The principal rivers are as follows :— 

River Ara; Four spans of ... ... 100 cet 

Forty seven “§ a ce «=D 
“"Bindo; Five: " "§ 1. .. 40 * 
“ Nimari; Seven“  “ ou.) 6400 
“Kana; Thirty “ “ 3 a. 4008 
* Karasu; Six “ HM ie LO 
Seven ia .c ed 

There are no engineering diMculties other than the 
river crossings, and the heaviest gradient is 1 in 100; tho 
difference of level between the Uyeno terminns (Tokyo) 
and Mavbashi is $23.23 feet. 

The population of the district being agricultural there 
are taany large villages, with the exception of Takasnki, 
a gurrison town, the junction for the Government Railway 
Takasaki-Naoetsn, and a tram-road to Shibukawa; and 
Mayebashi, the seat of provincial government (Gamma Pre- 
fecture), and the terminus of the Ryomo Railway, both of 
which have over 10,000 inhabitants; and Urawa, the seat 
of provincial yovernment of the Saitama Prefecture. 


SuiwaGawa-Axkanank : 18 Mines. 


This necessary link passes round the western outskirts 
of Tokyo, At Shinjiku Station the Kobu Ttailway 
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branches off to Hachioji. The line has not very much 
local traffic; it is however indispensable for transfor 
between the interior and the coast lines, also a quantity 
of construction material being transported for works 
in progress. There are no remarkable works on this 
line, which was opened on the Ist March, 1885. 

The station at Akabane junction is a little over 6 
miles from Uyeno Station (Tokyo), where there are military 
burracks. | 
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Skconp Section: Oouva-Smmaxawa: 97 Mrs. 


‘This line branches off at Omiya Station on the 
Maebashi line, 17 miles from Tokyo, and striking the 
great north road (the Oshin-Kaido) at Kurihashi on the 
Tone river, 17 miles from Omiya, follows the conrae of 
the road from that point, The first portion, to Utsnno- 
miya, 49 miles, was opened on the 16th July, 1895, and 
the remainder in December, 1886, 

The country traversed is nearly level to Utsunomiya, 
but between that place and Kuroiso the rise is ¢on- 
siderable, the last named place being 9454 feet above 
Uyeno Station (Tokyo). oe 


The principal bridges are as follows - 


River Tono .....,... Three spans of 20) feot jou brick well 
Nine “ «4 100 we foundations 
“Kuga ..:.Fou 4% « 5 a 
" he coe en “on 4p 4 dt 
SG ssbvereecee Mot Fu 40 «+ a“ 
“ Kino (West). Four .« #8 1000 8 | 


Fight «gp 6)” 
“ Kinu (East). Ten 109 « ‘“ 
Fight ‘i ia 50. aq 


.— Hoki ss+seeess'Thirteon A AS 70 ix | - 
ae Sabi éi¥ev eee WO ae = 40. i a 






ay TT : 
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» The district traversed is leas fertile and populated 
than the more western part of the plain near Takasaki. 
At 67 miles from Omiya there is a short tunnel. 

Kuroiso Station, 97 miles from Toky6, is at the boundary 
of the level and steep gradients. Starting from Kuroiso the 
country is hilly and the gradients in places 1 in 40, with 
sharp curves, When Shirakawa is reached, 1194 miles from 
Tokyd. The highest point on this piece, 18291 feet 
above the level of the sea, constitutes the highest eleva- 
tion on the line between Tokyé and Sendai. The Station 
is within the grounds of the old castle, noted for the 
part it played during the war of the Restoration. 

The principal Stations are Kogu, Oyama a junction 
having two lines, one to Mito, the other the Rycmo Railway 
to Maibashi; and Utsunomiya, the seat of the provincial 
government of the Tochigi Prefecture, also the junction for- 
Nikko, and with a population of over $0,000 inhabitants. 

Tumo Secrion: Sumakawa-Sexpal axp BHIOGAMA ; 
110 miles. From Shirakawa the line follows the valle 
of the Abn-kuma river to Iwanuma, a distance of 902 
mules, and thence passes to Sendai throngh a level country. 
From Sendai to the port of Shiogama, 2 miles, the route 
live throngh rice-fields and over one or two swall rivers. 
Between Shirakawa and Koriyama there is a slightly 
falling gradient, and from thence to Okawara (1954 from 
TokyG) the country is hilly, necessitating gradients of 1 
in 40 both ways, In places this grade is continnons 
for two und three miles. As however the line follows 
the general contour of the country, the cuttings and fill- 
ings are, with a few exeeptions, unimportant. Indeed 
considering the hilly nature of the district, much credit 
is due to the engineers who surveyed the line, that 
nearly the whole way through this country the route 
of the main road (Oshin-Kaidu) has been fullowed, Con- 
sidering the country, costly work has been avoided. The 
principal tunnel, of 20 chains, is between Matsukawa 





gee ee Ae 
‘7 1 %~ a 
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and Fukushima. The heaviest works between Matsukawa 
Station and Shiroishi Station, a distance of 29} miles, 
In addition to these there are 12 bridges over the Abu 
Kuma river and its branches, and two bridges over the 
Natori. The first portion, Kuroiso-Shirakawa and Kori- 
yama, was opened 20th July, 1887; and to Sendai and 
Shiogama, (2244 miles from Toky6), on the 15th December, 
1887. There ure 20 Stations, the principal ones being 
Fukushima, the seat of the provincial government of the 
Fukushima Prefecture; and Sendai, the seat of the pre- 
vine! government of the Miyage Prefecture, with a popula 
tion of over 66,000 inhabitants, and a military centre. 

In the Fukushima Prefecture there have been two 
eruptions since the line has been opened, although in neither 
ease hus the railway suffered. The eruption of Bandai-san 
(6,000 feet) on the morning of July 15th, 1888, at 7.45 ih. 
in which one of the peaks, Ko-Bandaisan, was destroyed, 
and a mighty avalanche of earth and rock rushed at 
terrific speed down the mountain slopes and dovastated 
an area of more than 27 square miles: the total number 
of lives lost was 461. Four hamlets were completely 
buried under the disrupted mutter, and seven villages 
were partially destroyed. No such disaster had happened 
in Japan since the fumous eruption of Asamayuma in 
1878, which is close to the Naoetsu-Takasuki Government 
Line. Banilaisan is about 24 miles West of Koriyama and 
Motomiya Station. The seeoud eruption was Azmmayama 
(6,365 feet) on the 28th May, 1898. This mountain is 
Weat of Faknushima about 10 miles. Being in the centre 
“f the hills only » few lives were lost, 

Fovata Section: Sexpar-Montoxa: 107 miles, The 
railway passes through a fertile stretch of country, mostly 
rice fields, At Matsu-shima station, the well known village, 
and celebrated spot on the shores of the Bay of Sendai, 
ean be visited. A greater part of the distance to Ichinoseki 
the line runs to the east of the main road: and with the 
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exeeption of crossing « few rivers and two tunnels there 
is nothing of importance. From here the line strikes the 
valley of the Kitakami river whieh it follows up past 
Morioku. Just before reaching Maezawa Station (281 miles), 
the Koromo river is crossed, a river celebrated as the 
scene of the battle that ended ‘Yoshitsune’s career. 
From Kurosawa-jiri Station small steamers can de- 
scend the Kitakami river, At Hanamaki Station a road 
goes to Kama-ishi on the east const, where 
the Government tried unsnecessfully to start large 
Work's to procure iron. Morioka is the only important 
town, being the seat of the provincial government of 
Iwate Prefecture. It is 407 feet above the sex level, and 
at times during the winter it is very cold. The railway 
has erected a small repairing shop for engines, carriages 
and wagons. The lino was opened from Sendai to Ishino- 
suki on the 28rd April, 1890, and to Morioka on the 28rd 
November of the same year. 

Firra = Srctiox:—Mortoka-Aomont:—127 = miles :-— 
The line leaving Morioka is on a rising gradient for 
74 miles over a grassy tract of land, being in parts brought 
under cultivation: from here it gradnally descends, and 
crosses for the first time the Kitakami river, having run 
for 60 miles along the left bank: Hence on a rising 
gradient to the top of the pass near Nakayama Station, 
1,490 feet above the sea level; passing through two short 
tunnels the line descends down a deep valley, through which 
flows the Mabechi river, In this valley the line runs 
for 40 miles to Shiri-uchi Station. This section presented 
the most difficulties to the engineers; the Mabechi river is 
crossed twelve times, some of the bridges being very high, 
and the embankments and cuttings heavy, besides eight 
tunnels. From Shiri-uehi to Aomori over a grassy tract of 
country not having any very important works, st Shiri. 
uchi, a branch has been made to Minato, a distance of 6 
miles, 18 chains. 
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This Section traverses a district where the snow 
full is heavy. Yearly the trafic is stopped, some times 
during several days; the worse part is between Shiri-nchi 
und Kominato, There are 18 stations, but as the country 
is only partly cultivated the villages are nnimportant. 
Aomori is the only important town, being «a port 
where there is constant steam communication between 
Aomori and Hakodate, 70 miles distant: it is also 
the capital of the Aomori Prefecture, also having 
barracks which belong to the Sendai Military 
District. 

Nixxo Linx :—25 miles:—The line branches off at 
Utsunomiya Station 653 miles (from Tokyo), and for a 
considerable distance runs elose tu the grand avenue of 
eryptomerias lining the anciout highway. On approach- 
ing Imuichi Station is another road from Tochigi. From 
here to Nikko Station there ore heavy gradients. The 
rise from Utsunomiya to Nikko is 1,475 feet; Nikko 
being 1,789} feet above the sea level. - Otherwise the 
works do wot call for any particular mention, The 
traffic on this line is very sutisiactory to the share- 
holders, 

Mito Line: 49 miles: The Mito Railway Company 
having come to an arrangement with the Nippon Railway 
Company, made an application for permixsion to sell their 
line to the latter Company. The permission was granted in 
Juve, 1891; and on the Ist March, 1802, the railway, with 
all other properties attached to it, was mado over to the 
Nippon Company. 

The line rims east from Oyama Junetion 48 miles 
from Tokyo, and passes through an almost level country, 
crossing the Ta, the Kinu, the Gojo and the Kokni 
river; Mito is the capital of the Ibaraki Prefecture, is 
about 7 miles from the sea, and situated on the 
Naka river. The line was opened on the 16th January, 
1889. 








og 
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The follwing table gives the number of iron bridges 


of 20 feet spans und longer. There are many iron bridges 


of between 12 fect and 20 feat, 





Rotuise Stock: 69 engines, 249 curriages, and | 


1,022 wagons: was the’ stock on the Sist March, 
1898; ond is in every way similar in design to 


the Government Stock. Orders have been sent for 


48 new engines, of which 24 have arrived, besides 
112 carriages, and 250 wagons. Many of these vehieles 
are now working and when all are running the Nippon 
Railway ‘Company should be well provided to meet all 


' Fequirements, 


he'd all the carringes and wagons have been built 
at the Shinbashi or the Kobe Government Works. A 
fow carriages! and wagons were bought from the Sanyo 
Railway Company. | 
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KOBU RAILWAY Co. 
ee | ‘Distance be- | 
Ld ‘ileage from! Pera tae: ‘Height abov 
: bac Namo of Stationa. Lei hae pagel * - 
J M. CH.) | ] M. os FEET. ror 
ly 0.00 | Shinjuku ............ 121.14 : 
I --¥ 
E 2 64 Nakano Ce ee 2 64 | 128.07 [ 
: §.21 | Ogiknbo ............ 2.87 | 152.48 - 
9.46. Saka ont Se fe ee | 4 25 199.58. . 
13.10 — Kokubunji ........| ‘ 3.44 224.84 : 
Koev Tarway: :—This Fileneas was apantitied onl 
March Sst, 1588, with a capital of Yen 900,000). Tt 


starts from Shinjikn Station on the Nippon Railway, 
runs through a flat country with a heavy clayey soil, 
erosses the Tama river 18} miles and arrives at Hachioji, 
distance of 253 miles. The line was opened to the public 

The Kolm Railway was worked by the officials of the 
Nippon Nailway Company. This arrangement did not give 
satisfaction, so the railway received ‘satietion in October, 
1891, to separate itself, and began from the 1st November 
of the same year to control Macs affairs of its railway 
independently. 

Shinjiku Station was not a satisfactory terminus, 
so the Company was granted a charter 13th July, 1889, 
to extend the line from Shinjiku to Misaki-cho, a distance “a 
of 4} wiles. This line is under constrystion,, and when < 
completed the terminus station will be a great improve- 
nent for both passengers and goods traffic. 





~~! 
>< 
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Having completed the lines in operation which run 
from Tékyd, it may be well to mention the lines under 
construction or proposed, 

The Solu Railway Company received its charter 
“lst February, 1893. It starts from Honjo (Tékya) to 
Sakura in Chiba Ken, and is a distance of $1 miles and 
is tinder construction. 

The Nippon Railway Company have applied, although 
the charter is not as yet granted, to runa line from Takysé 
direct to Mito and along the north-east const road to 
Iwanuma, where it would join the Company's line to 


RYOMO RAULWAY: 52 Mines, 17 Crarms. 


Distance be. | x 
meses sta 


Mileage from 
a Station, 


Name of Stations. 


—_—_—_— 



















M, CH,, M, CH.) FEET, 
0.00 | Oyama........06. 0.00 123.27 
6.60 | Tochigi ..... 6.60 188.34 
29:03 |. Ewafinp id). 28) 5.22) 100.68 
16.46 | Sano 4.44 111.84 
23.62 | Ashikaga......,.... 7.16 110.80 
20.84 | Omatn ...0cc.c.0-c0c: 5.52 | 285.91 
82-74 | Kirin 2.cce..005.. 8.40 860.87 
$5.92 | Otmama ............ 2.38 | 446.82 
89.30 | “erin 8.78 | 316.69 
43.00 | Isezaki...............| 8.50 | 214,86 
46.48 | Komagata ........... 8.48 | 253.50 





50.75 ' Muaebashi............ 4.27 837.74 


© 
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This railway, branching off from the Nippon Railway 
Company at Oyama Siation, traverses the provinces of 
Kotsuke and Shimoteuke in a westerly direction and joins 
the Nippon Railway Company at Maebashi. The Works 
are unimportant; there are a few small rivers to cross 
which are at times subject to floods, The seenery is 
pretty all along the route, and the principal industry 
is rearing silk-worms and manufacturing silk-goods, 

There are eleven stations on the line, althongh none of 
the towns are very large. At Sano, 164 miles, there rons 
a horse tram-way from Knuzuo to Koshinagawa, a dis- 
tance of 9 miles and 50 chains, at which place there 
are limestone quarrics. This private Company have now 
two small German Engines, weighing about 84 tons each, 
to take the place of the horses. The cost of the railway, 
yen 1,297,964 or about yen 25,450 per mile, 

fhis line had 6 very suitable engines, but those in 
authonty considered the American type more suitable, so 
the Government bought three, and the Nippon Railway 
Company two engines; this left the Ryomo Railway free 
to buy 5 American engines; and it is to be hoped that 
the Ryomo Railway shareholders are satisfied with the 
experiment finanewlly; and also in the future with the 
consmmption of Coal and Oil used by the American Eng- 
Ines as compared with the consumption during the years 
the traffic was worked with the English Engines. 

The principal bridge is over the Tone river of Mae- 
bashi, two spans of 200 feet and two spans of 100 fet, 
This bridge and 1} miles of line is beyond Maebashi 
Station. 


HOKKAIDO RAILWAY, 204 Mies, 71 Cara. 


M. CH, 
Temiya-Horonai Becton ... i. ic ... 66,02: 
Horonaifuto-Tkushunbetsn ae 
Muroran-Utashinai tess, Nan eae! ‘TE BO 








Sunagawa-Sorachifuto Meine Sieedt cians 
-Oiwake-Yubart i hae, 
Sanbashi-Temiya 4. Ricecsm (Bextltehe wnat o4 


43.38 
13,00 
PR 12.00 
87.00 
47.00 
56.00 
78.00 
85.00 
84.09 
72.00 
188.00 
295.00 


fda de ee ee 





47.20 
54.26 
56.52 


Iwawizawu ...... 


= SFP ees ee 


+ Goods line only, 





‘3 a 
= al 


<_ 
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Hoxonawvro-Ixussumpersu Section. 


M. al | 

0.00 | Iwamizawa ......, 
6.4 | Minenobu ........... 
10.20) Bibai .......-ceese0s, 
OTT | “Nile feeeccr-e. ys 
22.06 | Sunagawa ........... 


Sorachifuto ......... 


Sunacawa-Urasuimar SEcriox, 


MSuneqava, | Name of Stations, 





__ 


a 
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Iwasmzawa-Murorax Sectios. 














i 5 | Distance be- 
. mya len Height abov 
Iwarnizawa. | Same of Sintions. nee bee rk Becht 
! M, CH. M. CH. 
0.00 Twamizawa ......... 
14.18) | Vitin....00.-cse-cceens 14,18 
e 98.76 | Oiwake vccscieesses} 9.58 | 
46.04 | Tomukomai ......... 22.08 
‘ 89.88 | BHirwoi ecco 18.94 
| 71.25 | Noboribetsu.........) 11.67 
75.61 | Horobetsu ......... 4.26 
88.47 | Muroran ............ | 7.76 
Orwake-Yupant Section. 
Distance be - 
Name of Stations. | tween each nSekeiele, 
i 
0.00 | Oiwake 
Momijiyama 
26.49 | Yuhevi:..i.s.0es 
_ ‘This line is known as the Tanko Railway Company ; 
and owas constructed by American engineers and 
mechanics, on the lightest and cheapest American syatme, 
with rails 80 Ibs. to the yard, these were of English 
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manufacture, but the rolling stock and machinery all sup- 
plied from America. The line has been much improved 
since its opening, in November, 1480, to Sapporo, in June, 
1882, to lebetsu, and Horonai in May, 1883, and Utashinai 
to Morosan, and Oiwake to Yubari, in 1892, The line has 
been relaid with rails 45 lbs. to the yard. 

The line starts from a wooden pier 1,440 feet long, 
having « depth of water of 21 feet ut the end where ships 
ean load and discharge along side. At the shore-end are 
the workshops, goods und carriage sheds, and a station 
for Temiya. The line traverses the main-street for three- 
quarters of a mile and then passes inland at the back of 
the town of Otarn, with erudients of 1 in 88 and a tunnel 
456 feet long, to a station at Sumiyoshi (2 miles), and then 
crossing a dry valley on trestlework averaging 24 feet in 
height, descends 1 in 8&5 to the main road at 8 miles, 
whence to 11 miles (Zenibako Station) the road is utilised 
as formation of the railway with the exception of a few 
deviations to obtain easier curves. From this pomt to 
Sapporo (22 miles) swampy ground is crossed on a 
Jow embankment, and then the base of the hills bounding 
the Ishikari valley is followed : beyond Sapporo (the seat 
of government of the Hokkaido): the line crosses the river 
Toyvhira by a bridge of two spans of 150 and 50 foat. 
The superstructure 1s said to have been mantfnetored in 
England for the Philadelphia Bridge Company, and intended 
for the 4 feet 84 inches gauge, but it was purchased in 
Ameriea for this railway, The principal span, weighing 
70 tons, was carried away within a few days of its 
erection in plaice, by an unprecedentedly severe snow-flood, 
in April, 1882, which attained a height of seven feet and seven 
inches above the highest previously observed floodmark. 
A large quantity of drift-wood was brought down and 
lodged under the bridge, and although the embankment 
on either side was destroyed for a length of half-a-milo, 
the force of the stream and the buoyaney of the aeemuulated 
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timber lifted the girders off the pier, and they sank about. 
200 feet away, They were recovered when the waters 
Subsided, and the piers having been raised, the superstructure 
was re-ereeted, only slight repairs being necessary, and 
satisfactorily tested in December of the same year. 

Beyond the Toyohira, high ground is followed, to 
avoid risk by flood, and with only one trestle bridge 
over o dry valley, 45 feet deep, and 270 feet long, 
the line reaches Iebetsn (85 miles), after erossing the 
Chitose and Horomui rivers, and passing over a 
stretch of flat prairie land the Tonebetsu river is crossed 
and the line turns eastward to Horonai-futo (544 miiles), 
and by o tunnel reaches the valley leading to the Horonai 
coal mes at 564 miles. At Horonai-fatoa branch line rung 
to the Tkushumbetsu coal mines, 44 miles; at Iwamizawa, 474 
miles, a branch line rons to Sunagawa 22 miles and to 
the Sorachi-fato coal mines at 25 miles, At Sunagawaa line 
branches to the Utashinai coal mines a distance of 83 miles. 
These mines all belong tu the same Coal-field, but the lines 
run up different valleys. 

At Iwamizawa there is a line to the port of Muroran 
situated on the east of Voleano Bay. The line rans south 
throngh a well wooded country on easy gradients and 
reaches the coast near Toma Konai; from this point it 
follows the coast to Muroran. At Oiwake a line runs to 
the Yuburi coal mines a distance of 264 miles. 

Muroran is a well sheltered harbour, and being on 


the southern coast is more suitable for the shipment of 


coal; on the other hand the haulage by train is longer 
than to the port of Otaru. Coal mines, railway, and ports 
for its shipment are ull very well, but there is one point 
quite as important, and that is, where is the consnmer; 
and this is the most troublesome point with reference to 
the coal industry in the Hokkaido. 

The rolling stock with exception of two Ballast Eng- 
ines purchased from the Sanyo Railway Company, is 





i 
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entirely on the American pattern, The Locomotives aro 
of the Mogul type, the Carriages and Wagons are each 
supported on two bogie trucks with chilled cast iron 
wheels 24 inches in diameter, Each bogie has a wheel buse 


of 4 feet, and the underframes ure trussed for the sake of 


stiffness between the bogies, 

The Rolling Stock consists of 24 engines, 40 Carriages, 
and 576 wagons total, 640. 

Locomorivess—May be divided into three classes, A 


class includes § engines having tenders, the cylinders 12) 


inches in diameter; 16 inches stroke ; six wheels coupled 


4 feet in diameter, and a small bisel track in front. FB class. 


imeludes 12 envines having tenders, the cylinders 14 inches 
in diameter; 18 inches stroke, wheels 8 foot 4 inches in 
diameter, The weight of the sinaller engine 16 tons, the 
tender 12 tons, total 28 tons. The larger engine 26 tons, 
the tender 14 tons, total 40 tons, 

C class takes in the remaining engines, 

Canntacrs :—Are either 40 feet, or 86 feet over the 
buffer planks; allare 8 feet wide over the outside ; lst, 
2nd, and rd class accommodation is provided, and have 
seating for 46 persons in the larger, and 42 in the 
smaller carriages. The weight of an empty carriage 

Wacons :—Consist of 520 platform cars, with sides. 
and ends made up of two planks 1} feet high, and kept 
in position by pieces of wood fitting in iron sockets, the 
length over the buffer beams 27 feet 74 inches, the width 


8 feet, and when empty 4 tons, and the freight 8 tons, 


There are 56 covered goods wagons. The stock has the 


‘Appearance of being lightly built, and from the large 
eupacity of the covered goods wagons affords great facility 


for over-loading. The open wagons appear suitable for coal 
traffic, 

The Railway Workshops at Temiya are not very 
satisfactory buildings, being placed in a corner under a 


Vol. unli.—I3 
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eliff, also being dark and dirty. There is a fair number 
of iron and timber machines, of American design, and 
manufacture, but light in construction. 

The line is laid with 45 Ibs. (per yard) steel rails, on 
wood sleepers placed 2 fect apart, and the road-bed is well 
ballasted. 


This line starts from Shibecha, which is 14) miles from 
Kushiro, the port for shipping sulphur. Shibecha is on the 
river Kushiro, There is « convict settloment and a steam 
factory for refiuing sulphur, the railway 26 miles long, con- 
nects with Atosanobori, where there is a sulphur mountain, 
(Iwo-san), and brings the sulphur to the steam fuetory 
at Shibecha ; from here it goes down. the river in boats to 
Kashiro, Passengers conld get a lift, although the Kushiro 
Railway Company was only granted a charter for public 
traffic from the Ist September, 1892. The rolling stock 
consists of 2 engines, 3 carriages, and 19 wagons. 


KWANSAI RAILWAY CO :—659 Mines, 5 Cuatys. 


Kvsatsu—YoREAICHI SkovT1an, 








| Distance ba | 
Milgsge from Name of Stations. linear os 
M. CH. FEET. 
0.00 Knsntsu ..,..0.., $13.12 
642°) Ishibe ............... 104.52 
9.72 | Mikumo 4... 484.52 
14.00 | Fukawa ......... s 572.67 
29.55 | Kumitsuye .......0 892.49 
OL.48 | Bekele eeceesat 273.08 
$5.07 | Kameyama ......... : 179. 15 
40.57 | Tokumiya ......... : 74.71 © 
44.78 | Kawaradn ........,. 21 | 26.85 
49.95 | YVokkuichi .......... : 8.19 


> 
4 
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Kasryvama-Tsr Secriow. 














Mileage, trom Name of Stations. ‘been each oe rarers 
M. CH, M. aml FEET, 
0.00 Kameyama Seren 179.15 
3.37 | Shimonoshd ........ o.87 148.40 
7.42 | Isshinden tte sesawene| 4.05 | 21.92 
9.60 ea. Oe. Se Wel | 2.18 | 15.48 


, E 
$n 


A charter was grauted on the 1st March, 1888, to make 
a line with a eapital of yen 3,000,000 from Yokkaichi 
to Kusatsu, with a branch from Kameyama to Tsun, 
and Yokkaichi to Kuwana, a distance of 67} miles, the 
line to be completed in 6 years, 

The line starts from Kusateu Station on the Toky6- 
Kobe Railway, 812} miles from Tokyo. Kusatsn is 
the junetion of the Tokaido, and Nakasendd, and the 
line follows the Tokaido all the way to Yokkaichi, and 
on to Knwana. 

After leaving Kusatsn the line runs through granite 
sind-hills and then up the valley of the Yokoto river to 
Fukawa. From here the line beconies steeper over the 
Suznka-toge, and following the valley of the Suzuka river 
retches Seki. The gradient over part of this Section js 
lin 40. From Seki to Yokkaichi thore is nothing of 
importance. At Kameyama Station, 36 miles fom Kusa- 
ten, a line branches to Tsu, a distance of 9} miles, 

The line between Yokkaichi and Ruwana, 81 miles, 
will shortly be opened: and charters have been granted 
for an extension of the line from Kuwana to Nagoya, a 
distanee of 154 miles, with a capital of yen 1,960,000, 
When this extension is completed the line will * again 
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have a junction with the Tokyd-Kobe line at Nagoya 
Station, The expense of this section will he the bridge 


over the Kiso and other rivers emptying themselves into the 
Owari Bay. The other charter is Tange to Nara, a distance 
of 313 miles, with a capital of yen 1,540,000, If these 
two lines are completed they may be the cause of diverting 
the present traffic over the Tékyd-Kobe line, By referring 
to the map it will be noticed that the distance from 


Nagoya to Kasutsu will be slightly shorter ; and the same 
from Nagoya via the Kansei and the Osaka Companies 


by way of Nara to Osaka. The proposed bridge at the head 
ot the Owari Bay will have at least 30 spans of 200 feet 
ewch, It is expected the foundations for the piers will be 
costly, and troublesome, 

The rolling stock: 10 engines, 68 carriages, and 77 
wagons. 


SANGUD RAILWAY :—23 Mines, 55 Crass. 








py Name of Stations "et "Seer. 

Ml. CHL. M.CH. FEET. 
‘i 

0.00 | Miyagawa ......... 0.00 

9.46 | ‘Tamarts ..recscrecse 2.46 

a7 |! Ate s sce "679 | 

4.73 | Matensuka ......1.. 11.66 

8.38 | Rokken 15.19 

8.47 | Takachaya .........) 18.66 

B43) Akowl ocscccsscseses: 21.28 

BBO) Tentgirdieiisabesstl 25.58 | 
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This railway was opened to the public in February, 
1894, Ii starts from Tsu in the provinee of Ise, which 
ia the terminus of the branch line from Kameyanin of the 

Kansei Railway, and it will no doubt have a heavy 
trafic in pilgrims going and returuing from the celebrated 
Ise Temples. The Rolling Stock: § engines, 40 carriages 
and 24 wagons. ry 


OSAKA RAILWAY :—32 Mies, 56 Cuaiss, Me : 


| Distasice be ecictt above “aT 























each ry 
bic rie Sea Level. a 





FEET. 
8.24 


4.84 
20.09 














88.11 4% 
70.01 





129.62 : 
109.57 
199.97 











ee 


(2.19 | Horinji..........-+-- 2.19 147.76 - 
6.44 Koriyama............! 4.25! 179.00 
9.44 | NAPA... sccceveccsenses 8.00 | 280,40 — 
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Mixatomacut—Takata Srcrion. 


Leaving Minatomachi Station, situated in the south 
end of Osaka, it passes along a wide cultivated plain on 
an embankment towards the mountains of Yamato, The 
scenery is picturesque between Kashiwabara and Oji, and 
also on to Takata, At Oji station a line branches off to 
Nara, famous for its temples and Daibuten. 

A charter has been granted to extend the line from 
Takata to Sakurai, a distance of about 10} miles, The 
Rolling Stock consists of 7 engines, 54 carringes, and 109 
wagons; this is being increased by some engines from 
America, 


HANKAL RAILWAY :—6 Mines, 18 Cnams. 


wig om amin | a 
M. al M. CH, FEET. 
0.00 | Namba = | 9.60 
2.11 | Tengachayn......... 2.11 9.60 
8,86 | Sumiyoshi 1.25} 9.60 
6.18 Sakai .......00 2.57 | 5.80 





When the Government decided to discontinue the 
Iron Works ot Kamaishi in Iwate ‘Ken, the Hankai 
Railway Company bought the rails, thé engines, and other 
material belonging to the railway used for bringing the 


iron-stone and chareoal from the hills to the furnaces at 


Kamaishi. 





awn eee. © « wlll 
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The line has a 2 feet 9 inches gauge and starts from 
Namba Station, Osaka, running close to the main road to 
Sakai. This line is more of a steam tramway than a 
proper railway. There are 5 engines, 22 carriages and 
b4 Wagons. 
SANYO RAILWAY :—189? MILES. 


Kose-Oxomrcat Section. 











Mileage from, Name of Stati | tween each 

Kobe. | ee | Station. Bet Level. 
Mt. CH.’ | Mi is| FEET. | 
0.00 | Kobo .......ccece0s. | 8.12 
U,11 | Hiogo .ccscescresvers 1.11 | 11.12 
4.46 | Boma... ce cccccess 5.55 | 18.62 
8.12 0 8.46 | 23.92 
11.76) “Akaghissccccciscesss 3.64 | 10.62 
16:72 | ‘Okubo. sc.ccnsvere reat 5.76 63.78 
20.01 | Teuchiynma......... 4.09 69.96 
24.17 | Kakogawa ......... 4.16 | 17.12 
98.79 | Amida ....:0.cs0000: 4.56 9.62 
84.11 | —Himaji.....cicses. 5.18 $5.12 
40.87 | Aboshi..........-.... G26) 21.87 
44.11 | Tatsuno 8.54 86.12 
46.76 | Nala .cccvsscccvees 2.65 40.62 
st Bh ee BT: 4.54 | 63.62 
63.54 | Mitsmishi ............ 12.04 | 316.02 
68.02 | Yoshinaga ......... 4.28 126.52 
71.28 | WEAMG Scccucecesspacs 4.26 69.52 
79.43 | Beto 8.15 | 29.02 
S448 Nagaoka ............ 5.05 8.61 
89.09 | Okayama ........-..- 4.41 9.02. 
93.16 | WNiwase.............. | 4.07 6.52 
99.08 | Kurashiki | 5.07 12.52 
104.68 | Tamashima ......... 5.60 2.52 
110.68 Kamogata ......... ) 6.05 | 88,62 
116.42  Kassoka ia 5.f4 8.92 
126.82 Fukuyama ........ A 8.70 7.52 
181.66 | Matsunaga .....-...! 6.54 5.52 
187.54 | Onomichi erase 5.68 | 9.52 
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Miana-Himosarra SecTion. 








es “a Name vont “aim Mi- Ween exch mata 
geo os 
143.40 | Matsuhama ......--. | 

145,01 | Mihara............::; 1.41 fe 8.54 

15:08 | Hong ..csceserere=-2] 6.21 25.02 

sre eouee 7.52) 928.28 

IAECHL ..aereeeee-s §.85 579.12 

ier 6.01 722.02 

sess 10.18 | 178.00 

5.40) 11.52 

Poh 4.76 5.02 
46.22. 





SS ES 
This railway was licensed in January, 1858, with a 
capital of yen 1,800,000, from Kobe via Okayama to Hiro- 
shima and Shimonoseki, a distance of about 302} miles. 
‘Leaving the Kobe Station of the Government Railway 
it has a double road to Hiogo Station, 1} miles; here the 
company has its head office; general shunting yard; works 


for repairing engines, carriages, and wagons; a depot for 


engines, and rolling stock generally; and arrangements for 
coaling and watering the engines. A branch line 1} miles, 
for goods traffic only, runs to Wadanomisaki, where there 
are several sidings, and appliances for loading and unload- 
ing cargo from vessels anchored in the Hiogo Bay. 

The Kobe-Onomichi Section rans through a flat coun- 
try, the gradient nowhere exceeding 1 in 100. It skirts 





di 
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the sea shore nearly all the way with the exeeption of 
passing through a low spur of the hills by a tunnel called 
Funesaka, 87824 feet long, at 613 miles; from Une, 62 
miles, to Yoshinaga, 68 miles, has the henviest carth wark, 
and the line at Mitsnishi is 816 feet above the sea level. 
There are two other tunnels, one called Kanagnenki, 1,6454 
foet at 1162 miles, and the other under the Minato river 
1803 feet at 174 chains. There are 49 bridges over the 
different rivers, besides flood openings and culverts. None 
of the rivers are of great size but they are subject to heavy 
floods, as this district of Japan is unfortunate in the 
number of rain storms whieh pass over it yearly; the 
hills are steep, mostly of decomposed granite with 
sparse vewetation, consequently after heavy raim the rivers 
are soon flooded and bring down quantities of sand and 
cravel from the hills. This has been a source of grent 
expense to the company. The bridges are constructed with 
masonry foundutions and iron or steel girders. The follow- 
ing are the principal ; 

River Kako 243 miles, {"] ak Hs ike pg 


« Teh 320 miles, | a a a ee 


« Tmemai S72 miles, |" epans o ihe fiat 


| 9 spans of 40 feet. 


PY | Hagashida 42 miles, | 6 ia ai 20 Ls 


(18 spans of 70 feet. 


“ Kajiyasu 434 miles, ) «of 40 

Chitose 65 miles, TR Gh do 
“ Higasa 693 miles, $ spans of 70 feet. 
“ Kango 704 miles, Rigg gee et 
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River Yoshii 754 miles, 20 spans of 70 feet. 
at lspan of 70 feet. 
“ Hiynkuken 87 miles, 13 “of 50. ™ 
10 “ of 40 * 
“Asahi 87} miles, 12 spans of 70 feet. 
“Shiraishi 91} miles, 3 spaus of 70 feet. 
“ Shigashikorio 100} miles, 15 spans of 70 feet. 
“  “Nishikorio 102} miles, 15 spans of 70 feet. 


“ Ashida -—«-126 miles, 1 2 pene of 10 ee 
© Fail 188} miles, 8 spans of 40 “ 









55° 15 feet | 
ag an 
ag | BO # 
48 


40 


—=——_ 


The total length of bridges and culverts is 4.54 miles ; 
the tunnels, 1.071 miles. 

The main line 148.50 miles, with a double line 
from Kobe to Hiogo Stution, 1.225 miles, so that the total 
mileage of line laid is 145.11 miles. The Branch line to 
Wadanomisaki, 1.61 miles, Sidings aeeommodation, 6.57 
miles, and Goods sidings, 14.836 miles. 

The Rolling Stock on the Bist March, 1895, consisted 
of 25 engines, 139 carriages, and $23. wagons. Since 
then there has been an imerease of 6 compound tender 
engines from Messrs, Baldwin & Co., 10 carriages, and 
62 wagons. ‘ 
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The line rons near the coast of the Inland Sea 
with its many good harbours, consequently there is great 
opposition for both passengers and goods from the many 
stnall steamers and sailing vessels trading around the const. 

A Charter has been granted to the Sanyo Railway 
to coustruct the line from Mihara to Shimonoseki, a 
distance: of 157 miles, 18 chains. The Section from 
Mihara to Hiroshima is 46 miles, 22 chains. Opened to 
the public 10th June, 1594, 

This section passes though a very pretty and pic- 
turesque country with steep gradients of an average of 1 in 
47 for 6 miles, 50 chains; there are 8 tunnels, total length 
8,589 feet, passing through the different spurs of the 
hills, At Snijo Station the line is 722 feet above the 
sea level. There are 23 bridges but none of importance : 


KYUSHU RAILWAY :—186} MILES. 
Moa-—Kumamoro SecTion. 


en Name of Stations. | tween. cach “Se Nh 
M. a MI. nll FEET, 
0.00 | Moji ss--s-teseneen 10.00 
8.10 | Dairi c.ceceeee ever] 8.10 | 18.00 
7.80 | Kokara. ssec.e-ccere 4.20 | 6.57 
14.40 | Kurosaki ........0++. 7.10 5.60 
17:60:| Grl0srarsnscnseeesores| ,.. BeR0 21.80 
90.21 | Ongagawa ......+.+ 2.41 10.00 
97.61 | Akama..........5 = 7.40 26.00 
84.01 | Fukuma ........-+- 6.20} 26.00 


86.51 | Koga ..--+--+-.++- fr 2.80 26.00 


7 = | e a 
4 : : « nA 
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KYUSHU RAILWAY :—186} MILS. 
' Mou.—Koumamoro Srortox, 


Hi | Continued, 








Moma of Stations, 








Distance be. 
tween eneh 
station 


1.20 | 


4.20 


2.20 





Kashii ............. 5.70 
Hukozaki .......4.00 $.40 
Hakata. * 1.60 
| | 4usthonokmma.... 4.40 
| | Futsukaichi ... 4.50 
| Harada...... 8.90 
| Tashiro ........ 4.60 
1 OB cei es ereneeees 
2 Kurume ......... 4,00 
Huindzuka ......... 7.40 
Yabokawa 8.70 
Watnae..:-c.0e.ce028: 
Omnda . : 4.70 
| Nagasn... * 7.50 
| Takase ..... 6.00 
Uyeki . tere 9.50 
a ; 5.40 
Kumamoto ..,...... 


Height above 


vel, 


14.40 
12.50 
64.26 


117.00 


164.00 
63.60 
58.00 
40.64 


40.47 — 
29.03 


15,07 
18.42 
12.74 
22,22 


189.88 


84.79 
27.78 
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Tosv-Saga Secriox. 























Mileage from!| ee nes be Height above 
: tween each | 
Tusa. BStatior Sea Level. 


Name of Stations. 





The line starts from Moji, a new town made by the 
railway, situated on the Kyushn side of the Straits of 
Shimonoseki which separates the Main Island (Houshn) 
and Kyushu. Owing to the extreme swifluess of the tides 
on the Shimonuscki aide, the mail steamers and other 
vessels anchor at Moji, The presence of coal bronght- 
by the railway is « farther inducement, and in the near: 
future Moji will be an important town, 

The coast views on the northern section of the line, 
from Moji to Ongagawa are fine. The rest of the way 
is less interesting, as it leads through country mostly flat, 

Near Orio tho railway crosses by a bridge the 
Chikuho Railway; between Ongagawa and Akama the 
highest point of the line (800 feet above sen level) is 
| reached. Soon the sea coast is again reached and followed 

to Hakata, a port of somo importance, Tho line strikes 
inland across the Shimabara peninsula, At ‘'osu is the 
junetion of a line running to Saga, the prefectural 
town of Suga Ken. At Watase the Shimabera gulf is 
reached, Near Omuta the works of the Miike Coal Mines: 
are indicated by the smoke rising from them. The 
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railway from the mine to the shipping port crosses on a 
bridge over the main line. Near Konoha is a monument to 
the memory of the soldiers who fell during the fierce fighting 


that raged for eighteen days in this neighbourhood during 


the Satsuma Rebellion. The line by following the const 
reaches Kumamoto, the prefectural town of Kumamoto 
Ken with a population of about 68,000. The noble defense 


of this celebrated fortress in 1877 by General Tani was 
-one of the immediate causes of the failure of the Satsuma 


Rebellion; this rebellion was one of the principal events 

which retarded railway development for many years. 
Among the proposed extensions is the line from Kuma- 

moto to Yatsushiro, with «a branch from Matsubashi, 


half-way between Kutnamoto and Yatsushiro, to Misnmi, 


& port at the termination of the peninsula which partly 


divides the Shimabara Gulf from the Yatsushiro Sea. 


There is great depth of water in the Misumi harbour, 
which is well sheltered. It is proposed to make a 
wharf so that vessels can load, and what with the 


-out-put of the Miike Mine, and the rice and produce 


of the country it should beeome an important point. On 


aecount of the shallow water of the Shimabara Gulf the 


Miike Coal is loaded into sailing barges which take it 
to Misumi 27 miles, or Kuchinotzu 85 miles, where it 
is loaded into large vessels, When the line is constructed 
to Misumi the coal will run direct from the mine to 
Misumi about 50 miles, and there loaded into vessels, 
The present out-put of the mine is about 1,000 tons a 
day ; although the mine claims at a push it can load 4,000 
tons of coal per day. 

Another contemplated extension is from Saga to Naga- 
saki with a branch to the Naval Station at Sasobo, 

The few foreigners engaged were German, con- 
sequently the permanant way, and rolling slock is of 
German design and manufacture. It is lighter than that 
used on the Government Railways. 
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On the 31st March, 1893, the Rolling Stock Return 
showed 22 engines, 61 carriages, and 253 wagons; 
total! ‘B60. Since then there has been an increase to 





Wakamatan ......... 
iL ere pe zoe 
Nakama ST ree 


Uyeki er 
Naokata noose ll 












This is principally a Coal Line from the port of 





for the many mines in the Chiknzen and 


“Buzeu Coal Fields. ‘The moat important coal ficlds of 


Chikuzen are found along the Kama river, and at the 


south and north of the distriet of Kasuya not far distant 
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: from the sea port of Hakata, The coal producing tracts 
belonging to the provinee of Buzen are found near the es 
town of Kokura, and also along the Chingenji river, oue of 
a the tributaries of the Kama river. — 
i { On the 8lst March, 1898, the Rolling Stock Return 
showed 6 engines, 10 carriages and 246 wagons, total 
262. Some Compound Engines have been received from 
Messrs. Baldwin & Co. A little peculiar, to say the least, 4 
to recommend a complicated engine to save fuel on a 3 
railway for carrying Coals. | 
In the Island of Shikeku are two emall railways, the 
¢ Sannki, and [yo Railway. 





























, 
a 
ihe SANUKI RAILWAY :—10 Mines, 15 Cuarns. 

Distance be- 4 
= ope tat es Name of Stations. eter psoas rhe 
ea = | ; 
- M. CH, M. CH.) FEET. 

a a | | ; 
This short line connects Kompira with the const. 


Tadoten is a bustling sea port, where numbers of A 





r steamers call from different parts of the Inland Sea, 
\ Maruyama has an inferior harbour to Tadotsa, consequently 
in fewer steamers call there, 
yy Rolling Stock, 8 engines, $1 carriages, and 18 wagons ; 
| ty 
: 
J | 
7. 
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Iyo BAD YLAy :—10 seit 20 Carns. 


‘Takahama is a port of call from Osaka. ieervana 
or Sotogawa is the capitel of the province of lyo. ‘This 
is a miniature railway, running trains every hour. , 

The Rolling Stock: 4 engines, 18 curriages, and 15 
wagons ; total 37. 

‘The mileage of all the Railways in operation on the 
Slst March, 1894 : 


M. cH. 
Government Railways... ... 0... ... 657.49 


Sixteen Private Railways ... ... ... 1,881.01 
"Total mileage... oss one 1,988.50 
ge of Railways under construction : 

M. cH. 


‘Government Railways... 0... ... oe = 423.04. 
_ Nineteen Private Railways. ca) ate vee SSTSAS 


Total mileage ... ... ... 99447 





- | 
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Tae Rowse Stock Rervusy ox tae Slat Manca, 1834, 
The Government had in use upon the railways 140 
locomotives, 814 carriages and vehicles attached to pas- 
senger trains, and 1,824 wagons for the conveyance of 
goods, ‘The Private Railways had in use 211 locomotives, 
802 carriages, and 3,468 wagons, giving a total of 351 
locomotives, 1,616 carriages, and 5,287 wagons. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


From the Autumn of 1877 the “Train Staff and 
Ticket System"’ was adopted for working single lines, 
which is carried ont in the following manner :—Supposing 
the line, or the section of line, extends from A to B, 
and there are three trains at A wanting to proceed to B, 
The first one is dispatehed with a ticket, and the second 
also, and the third, or Inst, must carry on the engine 
what is known as the train staff, a straight piece of wood 
somewhat resembling « constable’s staff, but coloured and 
lettered in accordance with the particular section of line 
it refers to. The box containing the “Tickets ” can only 
be unlocked by means of the train staff, which is really 
the key, and no train can enter the opposite end of the 
section until the staff itaelf arrives at that end, so that 
it is impossible for two trains travelling in opposite 
directions to meet, and the proper distance between trains 
proceeding in the same direction should be maintained by 
fixed signals. The line is divided into sections, with 
crossing places at convenient intervals, and cach section 
has its own staff and set of tickets, and is worked 
separately in the manger described. It may be con- 
sidered to be almost perfect as to safety, but it has some 
inconveniences, One drawback, ia that the sections 
have of necessity to be short in order to avoid serious 
delays, and the train staff may be at one end of the section, 
while a train is waiting for it at the other. The train staff 
system, as described above, is supplemented by the Absolute 





_- 
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System of Block Signalling, upon heavy gradients, and 
where any especial feature exists which requires an additional 
sifeguard. Upon the double line of rails this latter system 
of Blocking Working is provided. 

There is much which might be improved upon in the 
general working of the Traffic, especially in the case of the 
staff being many consecutive hours on duty without 
proper rest; and with regard to trains running upon long 
gradients of 1 in 40. Probably throngh lack of due apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for carrying out rigidly the regulations 
Ini down for securing safety, the staif operating with 
trains neglect in many instances to avail themselves of the 
eecurity provided by the side-lever brakes on the wagons, 
By thus neglecting to use the side lever brakes, the 
arresting foree eapable of being operated upon the trains 
is confined to the locomotive brake power and the screw 
brakes of the Guards Vans. There is as well an economic 
sie to the question which is also very important, for it is 
indisputable that the wear and tear of braking when the 
brake power is distributed thronghont the entire length 
ofa tram, is so moch less than when the power Is exerted 
by such « costly piece of machinery as a locomotive. which 
should be need as the motive power to regulate the speed 
of the train, und not in the capacity of an ordinary 
brake- van. 

Wheel-tappers, or Examiners, also men to examine 
and supply oil to the axle-boxes of vehicles, are appointed 
if stations nbout 20 miles apart, all moving trains while 
waiting at those stations, and every vehicle which Tay be 
attached is thoroughly inspected, to inaure that it is 
ina safe and fit condition to travel, Carriages are swept 
and dusted inside at the principal stations, and at the 
termination of the journey are thoroughly cleaned inside, 
and periodically the outsides are washed. 

For First and Second Class earriaves the common 
fuwt-pun or warmer is provided during the cold weather, 
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but this adjunct to the traveller's comfort has not 
yet been supplied to the third class carriages. Con- 
sidering that the proportion is abont 18 third class 
passengers to each first or second class passenger, it might 
not be too much to expect that the anthorities will before 
long see their way to extend this and other conveniences 
to their more numerous and paying body of customers; 
besides the Japanese kimono is mot a gurment which 
offers great protection against cold when tho wearer has 
to place himself upon a wooden railway seat, and unless 
provided with warm wrappers, which the majority of third 
class passengers do not possess, a long journey at night 
during the winter must prove a very trying undertaking. 
In some countries a patent foot-warmer has been intro- 
duced in which the water is replaced by ‘ acetate of soda," 
the advantage being, that the heat is retained nearly 
three times as long as in the ordinary hot water tins, viz. 
for about 8 hours; thus avoiding the inconvenience and 
annoyance to passengers of coutinually changing the fout- 
warmers on a long night journey. Another system is 
by means of steam and hot water pipes. 

One of the great inconveniences of travelling by 
night is the bad lighting of railway carriages in Japan, 
rendering it an impossibility to read by the light shown 
from the reof lamps, which are constructed to burn the 
ordinary rape oil of the country. The lamps used could 
be much improved by having a different burner, and by 


more eare in the trimming of the wick. Other illuminants 


than oil are being adopted for lighting reilway carriages 
in different parts of the world with most satisfactory 
results; such as compressed oil gas, and eleetrical lighting. 
These latter have many advantages, but their cost is a 
hindrance in many instances to their general adoption. 

The maximum rates ond fares ure fixed by the 


Government, but in many instances the Companies charge — 


less than the maxinium tolls, In fixing the rates, the 
articles, matters, and things, have to be classified; for 
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instance, minerals, and such matters, would be in the 
lowest cluss; while fresh fruit and fish, forniture, china, 
and other valuable or fragile articles would be in the 
highest. The rates are governed by the uature and the 
extent of the traffic, the pressure of competition, cither 
by water, or by other land ecurriage; generally speaking 
the passenger fares are three sen, two sen, and one sen 
for first, second, ond third class, per mile. The goods 
traffic has considerably devolped during the last five years. 

The “Vacuum Automatic” brake has been fitted to 
most of the carriages of the Government Railways and 
also to many of those of Private Companies. Each carriage 
carries its own length of train-pipe, flexible hose, and 
universal couplings, also a reservoir and brake evlinder ; 
while the train is romning o continnal vacumn ia 
maintained in the train-pipes, reservoirs, ond cylinders, 
by means of u small ejector on the engine, and in this 
condition the brakes are "Of," but when it is desired 
to apply them, wir is admitted into the train-pipes by the 
driver or guard. The same result ensues if the train 
becomes separated or a coupling breaks, air being thus 
admitted to the train-pipe, and the brakes being applied 
antomaticaly throughout the train. When it is desired to 
tuke the brakes off again, all that is necessary is to renew 
the vacuum by means of the ejector. 

Railways try to provide every safety and often thereby 
incur greatexpense, On seeount of the many long and heavy 
gradients on the Government and other railways, strong 
side or safety chains (one inch the diameter of iron) were 
fitted to the carriages and wagons, so that in ease of the 
draw-bar hook breaking, the safety chains would keep the 
train from parting. It is mneh to be regretted that on 
order has been issued not to fit future vehicles with safety 
chains, and to take off the safety chains from the vehicles 
how running, although these “— are of little use or 
value for other purposes. 


i i 
= 
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The lines are well ballasted, good gravel being plentiful 
and easily procured from the river beds; the stations are 
small, and with very fow exceptions the points and signal 
arrangements are of the most primitive methods, and are 
a good many years behind the Railway Age. 

Although many of the costly appliances considered 
essential on modern railways to reduce the risks from 
mistakes on the part of railway employés have not been 
adopted in Japan; yet few countries can show a greater 
immunity from secidents, and irregularities. Much credit 
is conseqgently due to the management, und the staff, for 
such satisfactorily results. 

Although railway engineermg is cumparatively young 
in Japan many difficulties not encountered in ordinary 


practice have had to be confronted. For example, bridges, 


buildings, and the permanent-way have in particular 
districts been constructed so that they offer better re- 
fistance to earthquake motion than is usually considered 
necessary. Advantaye has also been taken of what ore 
comparatively new appliances in engineering practice, 
One of these has been the use of an instrument called 
a‘ Vibration Recorder.” A form of this instrument, which 
is small and portable, records the oscillatory motion and 
jerks of the part of the train in which it is placed. The 
exerescences on the general disgram it draws upon a band 
of paper, indicates the faulty points upon the track; where 
no vibrations are recorded, indicate the time that the train 
hos stopped. On the Kawasaki Bridge it marked the 
position of two spongy sleepers which to outward ap- 
pearances were solid, 
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Another form of the instrument is used in testing 
the balancing of Locomotives. One series of Locomotives 
is they arrived in Japan showed a violent fore and aft 
motion like Fig. I. 


Sec orale 
7 ® 3 # 





Htg. 7. 


After rebnlancing the same os in Fig. I; with 
the result, that they now burn less coal and ran 
sifely at higher speeds. A good deal of attention has 
been given to the question of balancing the engines, and 
filso the slide valves with satisfactory results. The last 
tender passenger engines ran steadily at 438 miles per hour, 
special care having being given to balancing. 

Japan must be congratulated on the cheap construc- 
tion of its railway system, but it is impossible to have a 
thoroughly efficient system without paying for it. I here 
quote a few remarks on English Ruilways to show what 
may be expected on the Japanese Railways within a few 
years, 





Note:—Vibration Recorder by Professor John Milne, F. BR. 8. 
and J. MacDonald, M. 1. M. E., of Tokyo. 
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England ond Japan are very similar in size and 
Population. The railway interests of the United Kingdom 
occupy the attention of leading minds of the day, and are 
powerfully represented in the Legislature. The number of 
persons employed in working the railways in 1892 was 
$85,626, exclusive of those persons engaged in the con- 
struction of new lines. At the close of 1892 thero were in 
nee npon the railways 17,489 locomotives, 40,079 carriages 
for the conveyance of passengers, 14,741 other vehicles 
attached to passenger trains, 675,496 wagons for the eonvey- 
ance of live stock, minerals, and general merchandise, and 
12,611 miscellaneous vehicles. The total amonnt of eupital 
authorised by Parlinment to be raised for the construction 
of railways on the $ist December 1892......£1,052,606,065 
The earnings for the year 1892 amounted to £82,002,040 
The total working expenses to ............... £45,717,965 
The total profit to ........0seseecseereees aerate £50,874,076 

As an evidence of the security afforded for travel on 
English Railways, it may be mentioned that 97 per cent. 
have been fitted with apparatuses for interlocking points 
with signals; while the Absolute Block System of Train 
Signalling has been adopted on 17,396 miles out of 
20,325 miles. 

That 59,179 or 98 per cent of the vehicles used in 
passenger trains have been fitted either with continnous 
brakes, or with pipes only, for running with vehicles so 
fitted; and these brukes comply with the conditions laid 
down by the Board of Trade, who is a hard task-master 
~o Railway Companies. 

An interesting problem was worked out some yeors 
ago by the * Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps" 
to the satisfaction of the Military Authoritics. The problem 
was the assumption thut an invading force numbering 
160,000 men had commenced to disembark on the coast 
between Southend and Shoeburyness (north of the mouth of 
the river Thames), and that hostile vessels were simultane- 
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onsly ascending the Blackwater river. Instructions were 
supposed to have been issned by telegraph for the concen- 
tration of six Army Corps, numbering about 130,000 men, 
in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, to repel the invader, 
three Corps being brought up a3 rapidly as possible, and 
the whole within 48 hours. Particulars were given as to 
where the troops were stationed all over the country, and 
the number of men quartered at each place. It was 
assumed, of course, thit the ordinary traffic would be, for 
the time being, entirely suspended. ‘Tables were made ont 
showing in the most complete detail the number of trains 
required and nll particulars of starting, route to be travelled, 
the hour of urrivel and time allowed for refreshments und 
other purposes. The total number of trains employed was 
515; the speed was about 25 miles an hour, exclusive of 
stoppages, the trains following one another on the same 
lines at intervals of fifteen minutes, and the last train was 
timed to arrive at Chelmsford within 45 hours and 50 
minutes of the hour at which the order was supposed to 
have: been Cae by telograph. Thus it is evident that 
revulutionised the conditions of modern 





- F. H. T. ’ 
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STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS. 


Yotal Length of Private and Government Railways, Capital, 
Passengers and Goods Conveyed, Receipts, Working Expenses, and 
Profits for the year ending Slst March, 1898. Also similar Returns 
of the English and the Indian Railways for the year ending 81st 





Name of Railway 








Nipy 
Ryomo i co 
Hie ii al 

Fo ba a 
Kyushu “ “ar 
Kansai i ab 
Osaka Lm 
Hankni bas ies 
Sanuki ii ii 

iis aa 

Chikuho if ue 
Tanko adi ba 
Kushiro " a 
Private Companies. ..... Far ies | 56,600,000 
Government Iailway.....s.. ey 559. 40 | B7, sbi : 
nreecennn ign ree ee) | pee ied pi 
Indi Pier esed ace 7.760,00 |2:971,991,540) 127,456-019] 26,334/938 


A—Return for 9 months; B—Return for 6 months ; C—Opened Ist September, 
1897. 


“Ne 
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the year end- 
| ing 31/8/99. 





















‘s 61,309, 15,54 7.00 
75.8 i B1.042 8,606 B15 
Fe 87,361, 86,441 8.65 
825,184 95.500, 10,258 4.00 
77,654) 17.2800 3,054 8.61 
178,343: 30,349 4,840 6.60 
87,701 1,227 578 3, 
15,473, 2,002 O87 9.25 
25,388 57,199) 681 7.00 
120,094 wart 22,4515, 7.55 
ald 4,196. ) 0.00 
2,644,918) 1,475,000 129,206 4,307,173 
8,487,183) 1,019,262, 74,238, 4,580,652 
6,181,951, 2,400,969! 908,584 8,987,815 
802,629,030 428,664,980 785,203, 14 
| 282,902.61 


‘ Firs yen=2 shillings. Then English and Indian Capital taken os 10 yen 
e 


Average cost per mile; also the uveruge number of passengers 
and tons of goods per mile for one year: 


Japan 60,000 yen; 14,500 passengers; 1,500 Tons 
India 125,000 uw. 7,000 “ ; 150 
England 460,00 * ; 18,000 “ ; 16000 «© 
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APPENDIX. 





The following 11 Tables are from the translation 
of the Government Railway Report for the year ending 
March 81st, 1895, as published in the Japan Weekly Mail 
of January 13th, 1694. 

It would be convenient if the Railway Burean had 
some copies Of the translation of the yearly Railway 
Reports as made by the Japon Weekly Moeil, so as to 
supply information often asked for by persona too stupid, 
or not educated enough to read the Japanese langnage. The 
English translation would in most cases supply this infor- 
mintion. 

Table No, 1,—Detailed Statement of Railway ox- 
penditures on Capital Account for the Year ending March 
Glst, 1895. 

Table No. 2.—Detailed Statement of Railway Revenne 
for the Year ending March 1st, 1898. 

Table No. 8.—General Balance Sheet Mareh 81st, 
1893. 

Table No. 4.—Quantity of Rolling Stock at the close 
of the Twenty-fifth Fiseal Year. 

Table No. 5,—Statisties of Passenger Traffic. 

Table No. 6.—Statisties of Goods Traffic. 

Table No. 7.—Locomotive Running and Consumption 
Sheet for the 25th Fiseal Year. 

Table No, §.—List of Deaths and Injuries among 
Passengers, Stail, and othera in the different Sections 
during the 26th Fiseul Year. 

Table No, 9.—List of Casulties and Accidents in 
connection with the Traffic in the different Sections during 
the 25th Fiscal Year. 

Tuble No, 10,—Statistices of the Private Railway 
Companies. 

Table No. 11.—Rolling Stuck Return of the Private 
Tiuilway Companies at the close of the 25th Fiseal Year, 
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Tante No. 1. Driumen Srarmuest of Ratiwar Exresprrcones ox Carrran, Accocyt ron Tue Yrean exptne Mancow Slat, 1593, 
= = __ Pokaido Line, Sis miles ; = : ; : 
a . YokohamnaOby _ Biwa Lake | 
Tokyo-Yoko-| Kobe-Otm, Teurugs- Sacetan Line, eT re ayy) a 
Ttema. amin, Doablo) Single Line, |Ogaki. Single Siagle Line, | | Oyama tayo. Hingie.| ‘otal, | Bina Tne Weed Coane), Usul tne, | Grand Total 
Line, 14 mils SS miles, |Line, dm _ miles, lags ee ee Does Total. Lite, 59 meade 19 milan, ‘contraction, 














se = a SS : 















| 

100,879,827] 39,402.495 27,200,151 2 140.895 BO.A5E.OLG © 9.114.705 BRATO.TS]) © 4.204.100, 8,068.678) 270,768.60 
47,004,021) 217,822.24! 180,007.98% 9,020.10) 198,118.904 49,052.516 247,670,720) {2880.78 16.10.5410, 714,823,005, 74,855.906) | 789.179.571 
88,951.0608 248,191,809 400,311,684) 805.222 401,176.808 119,076,718 580,258,519) 28.977.604) 104,768,515) 1,047,924.818 14,579,871) 1,669,504.189 
615,523.000'1,024,189.882) 1,861,674.514|  0,789.159) 1,061,456.658, 833,2668.401) 2.294.729.8534) 50,510.308' 983,892.650) 5,712,662.078 106,066,840) 5,818.728.413 
| 22; 175,501.002) 405,519.101, 2,540,497,038  64,984.93% 9.605,411.077)1,050,378.040, 8.664,700.317  21,091.183 440,583,400) 7,452,108.601) 127,508-97% 7.570.007.0864 
Culverts ....ceceeescerreeeeeeene, 15,090,779 411,U4.858) 84,998.65) 197,027,098 270,800.834| 15,271.71, 285,572.625,  87,049.490,  BT4616.115 9.781.017) 118,484.090) 1,145,892.905, 10,940.07 11150,978.970 
Drainage Pipes --+-+s-seereerere+)  23,521.169, 14,032.191) 0.486.420 08,990.076, 47,481.689 526,050 45,257.85i) 13,680.110 60,707,049 MULT 16,012.102 ‘179,892.721| "768.675 "180,150.308 
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aad > THE RAILWAY SYSTEM In JAPAN, 
Tanre No, 10. STATISTICS or ‘THE PRIVATE RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
E poe Mallway | Ryomo Ral!way Company. Kobu Itallway Company. Pan yo Hallway Company. Ayuelia Railway Company. 
C2 er eee i ee ee _E : 5 ao 
— _ Fis-lareh Fie- 24th Fis th Fis- Dasvense | pica Decrees | Mth Piecal | 2th Fisea) nee eas Fiscal th Fiteal Deoreast : aay vdieo 
mr. i 4 iF. i yaar, iT i " 
year. | eal y onl your, | Cn | cal your. armed) | Sear your y | Rarmeay | y | y | —— | Y 
rating mileage ai the close of | | | 
see Hscal Oar ws eees ese Miles 592.0) 692.0 60.75 Pea 60.75 _ 22.77 137.52 143.24 136.61 156,61 | — 69.6 59.6 
marae operating mileage ton a 
the year [ ft Pte Afilos 600.1. 92.9 41.0 51.0 = 23.0 55.0 es 120.8 142.0 12.5 137.0 10.4 mi. 25 69.0 
Srieab of Capital nt the close | 7 | Lo 
ise nares? teat oo ow Oa i eee | Yon nani yee 500,000 1 AD, OO — iasiaaty niet | t< 13,000,000 13,000, ) 7,0) Oey 7.000000 os LOD OM) Ca), LM) 
ont | at } | i . 
tha close of the Be feats nin eesl Yen (17,0,102119,196 i" 500, 001 1 ood — 810,000 810,000 — 7,000,062  7,020,0K 0 5,603,480) 5,700,000 $6,020 2,818,310 2.530,000 
Amount of Debt at the close o | | | 
the fiscal your ....cccecsee i You 765 = = — | 0,000 $0 MK) BibO OOM), 525,000)" 105, 277,180, 811,781 Hol) — =. 
Amount of Constraction rye ‘oy 
diture at the close of the fiscal, . | . 
FOOT seccveveecseesecnscess| Yet FLO BOD S421 ATS 240 1 57,882 * 16,807;733,018 782,600 49,59 C741 = 7,195,002) 478,052! 6,407,006, 5,854,378 380,472 2,734,000 2,745,600 
Amount of Unadjusted Con Onl | | ) 
struction Expenditure at the | 
clowe of the fiseal year ......) Yon = — = - = - 960,691) 409,202" 548, ‘a eee 107,683" 206, nem 





Amount of Traffie receipts i) 













































































































the year foes eee eee eee Yen 102) 2038010 168,841 105.240 26,402) (02,006. si | 16,076 835,285 446412 Lit aug, sai 450,05) OL6TT Len, Bea th, 00s 
Amount of Miscellaneous re- | | =| | | 
coipta for the year ........-.| Yen L687, 22,520 16,$42° 6.078, O.938 3.000" 2,232 21,582; $6,441 14,85 a 409) 16,285)" 4,701 2,054 
Amount of Working Expendi. | | | il ) 
tires for the year. ..e.ccssss Pert 85,062 (tH G2h AT AE 55,491)" 2,101) 150,355 205,111) ela Li7. 200, Bs. B7 Gs 41.470 
Amount of Net receipts far the ah: | | 
FORE scsscceaseevctecereteese| TOG 10 he BS vl 1s, 405 fo 89! 7o,500, 15,844 200,472) 270,747 46,133) 234,507)" SO.B16 57,202 
Rates of Dividends paid Paget Per cent. FF T , G8 | 8a 1,55 me a.05 B.135 4,000 * _ | afl 
Ratio of the Net profit to | | 
Pe ig up Capital ... a “ thane oe cost. L.05 a.286, 1,235 TAL | B37 | 1.96 2.56 3.053) Lz 4.44 41 iZ* 2.37 |} 4.008 
verage Enrnings per mile ....| Yen 3,511 a.828 B17 4,004 4,008 GM 2,776 ee a 207) 4, L5G) 4,145" 5,016 1,637 
Fpl Working hate Fie | | | | | 
| Cre: sedceceseivverees! | Wat Le7e | 1,6 18 1053) 1,580" 02 1,20 1,430 185 Lao 1,300 1,615 701 
Number of Passengers carried .. Persons 1,005,131 1,098, 00,251 863,759 419,425 55 O67, 1,403,311/ 1,956,028, 652,712) 1,428,157) 1,s08,084)* 24,064) 275.088 
Passenger : seeeeeacnces| | YOfl 114,841 : 11,645 69,727) 75.2 5,020) 2401.8 919,150) 8.202) 827,620 925,104" 78 110,087) 77654 
Amount of cartiod ...... Tous 0 67002 (92:9) =e 1) Bae 63, OL: TOs Bi, int 1o7 201 40,048 80,041 2, Tut a1.662 65,04) 20,407 
Goods receipty.......44 beneces) ee | . 46,624 81900 21 230 3 S10 a,76u 7.706 a7 S61 $0,625 8a0el! 95,500 ad fh ay dl, 08) 17, 2h0 
Total Train Miley Yori Miles 1,782,536 rity BH 161,660) Le7 O88 25828 & 80.407 me, 124) 787 450,000 aa) 288,850, 76,87)! 522, 170 145,20 104 aT) 128i 123 a4 
"0 Months, hence no comparison. $6 Months, heneo no comparison. { Rate per Year. 
| Otha Railway mentee: = Hankel Rallway Company, | Banwh! allway Company. | Ivo Hallwoy Company. | Chiko Hallwny Tako Hallway FP apie 
| | t tin eh AC he 
Thoms, 1S 1 : Tiereise | | | 
Meth Fi | Soe Fie a Fis-| 25th Pis-} Decrousn Fiscal |Pierat | Decrease |Gtth Fiseal | 25h Fiscal] Decrease [ith Fis-Sich Fis/aith Fie! 2ith Fie fine 
| onl your, ah Be | yun.) eal year, marke year. | yoar. | ¢ | yemr. your. peek rl Raa ol aha at wen.) Ual ae, leshoes 
Operating mileage ot the clo: | \ 
the fiseal dap taean te Miles. = 418 503 Las re 26.538) 4.0 
Average operating mileage aie : 
ee 11 L = ay i Lu Peni 1B, ed. 
Amount of of Capital at the ‘clos “ Z : ' ~~ . 
af ft | eee ee eee ee ee ‘en —_— = } — =—— (a 2,500, ' 
eee a ole 
close of t | year. en 107 06,051 12,522! 785,001/1,606,000.4.700,00 
act on ebt at the oO s | | = | “as 
aca yoar Po ee ee £A —_ — au, a LAL on | | nl ‘ i ] —_ 
Amman at Comte. Eapon, 16,000) xe 110 545.000 445,000 
diture at the close of | & el 
FOR inet einewdebads Yon Dy 135,019), 77.030, ‘ m 
, a of Unadjusied Cor. aj HOT ms 8,402 | ved 757/1,749 4 14,3365 O42 32) 170,000 
struction Ex enditure a th | 
of the fi JORE. wks Yen | ais . é : 156, | | i! 40 DRC fl ih Pd — 
Amount of Traffic receipte’ fo | nd 12.11 | | a4 I 777, 315440, 876,795 293.875 
© year ae Pad You L ba 1a : "(H oe ch | 1 'z Ty V7 lin 3,000 2h, rl ‘ 
, unt of Misce i baat ted 6.920 al soned aad ona a 47 444 
your thing Eapendt. : j 1é b — 
Amount of Wor orking Expendi. _ = Ne 
a fe ek a i 6 iy 1 1, } pL Rete | ] : 
aroun sire cbalaba ed 530 seid | aq ms wn 4,105 
Pe ee / 9.955 2448 18,1 : eee 
Bates of af Dividends paid. ...... | 4. 0.25 0.9 = = 
Ratio ¢f palace Oneakd b to b | 
paid-np ssaeeeeee| POF cbt, 1,536 14shg =| (Be 0.14 
Average Earnings per mile...) ¥ 845 115) 1,69 167 
Average Working 'E ox | | 
| Lit4 rl 1 Ba Ife 
soe erect ol Pert Ae va 
ae a7 6: ! p i” ip 
reap ren a 197,115) ‘ a8 hy Olid Ald 
sr acs “Speers fen 1 32% 2 URN 7 in amy aa 4,)06 
‘otal Train Milnaes......-+++| a =e. — = 1,119 


* 8 Months, henee cannot be com t 16 months, hence cannot 


l. Under “ Unadjusted Bapendifenes "are ineluded euch items ns PMaterials in Store, Monies abroad, Provixional Payments; Ac., eventually tofcome under Construction Expenditures, but which could 
Heel bak Fg sia eBay af fie onthe Wibsin dan, Expenses" above givén have been taken — ine amounts placed a _ eas ta th roles in reports of the different Companies. I should, 
i method ROOOUntinNg in companies ia Poot iform : whilst other pan n ® Bipenses of the had a fe tk Ww E il 

taalray Companies do not do so ;and the Osakn Railway Company inolidfes the interest on ite debts amoutg the Working Expembe tthe Ni fa the Working Expenses, the Mipgow and Chikubs 


red. |} 4 months only. § Rate 









1 Raitwor het altered year, and the 
. te are now adjusted St rape to the calendar year, and { fee above yiven for the 25th fiscal year are for } months, from April to Delbmber, 1 The Dividend of this Company ia mude 
ot the over 10 bo adj lines together with the Government wubsldy L— The ‘Kansel Railway Company not made up its aomi- sara a 4 


ronks for th thm latter Ball of the 24h hecel ae are 
adjusted tn June, 1898 ; Rallies Ta ee a een fo Iyo Railwa "A Becounts are male acoording to Ren fs 


aie only the first six months of the 2th fecal year are given above. 5.—The 

e Sato, and ih 1 

“hates, 7.—The - Tanko Hallway pany’ dividend is made Seat 
oe 


ite of the dividend paid was yen 10.70 on enpital of yer 320,000 rf fm erste, hs ividend mt the mile tha Parca Se Pea 
p earnings from the mines, the milwaya, and the Government subsi he Chikubo Railway Company's rate of dividend 
Hf of the yoar, and 6 per cent. for the new and nothing for the old shares tlthe'lidter batt eh tka yore 


ee eee ea 











hia a Onemabices 
in Japan ot the present jae sc 
Ory Lia, 
Gorenswent Hattways— A ee 
Eki. i. & 
Tokye Kno oe ee nr S78.31 
Ofna. Tokornke eben Ss © fae rato 10,03 
aiike Kn ee ee ie ion eo! 12.01 
allare- reagent ere || 
. ataateneen henna oe bese hom 0.60 
Baba-Otenm . i el S15 bee Bees bed = 125 
* Takeeakt Nace 7.10 
a7 8 
Nirrox Mavewar eet B 
TokyorAummri ois SBI88 
Shinagawa-Akabane Cuseioedd oon 
Omiva-Maibashd wicca. BLS 
Tteunomiva-Nikko o.....00.. 25,00 
Teikindlousien a ee 
x yee Akthanchars diabicow SLES: 
Mito CE ee a oe 41.46 
x Mie Ne iu Nalcagwern.. omnes PC ee ea a 
Bhirinchi-Huchinote Shs |» 6c 
6 tL 





Kowe Rarwsv— C 











Shinjikn-Hachinji Poem eg se SB be ead Sen ee fe77 
Rrowo Karnwar— o 
Ovata-Minclmahil. 2... e06--ss¢see0eneces aud i 82,17 
Buxsto Ha twar— E 
Ricvhe-Miliarm ......... a. oe ae » 4340 
M ihurn-Himehinas es idestiresscre 0 
x Misgo-Waeltaaked oc... cee. Led 
—— }(0,63 
Kiveny famrwar— F 
Moji-h hivpasaat presen ae 
Towu-Sage .. ee ed 16 an 
128.01 
Kwaweect Ratihwav— G 
epincoieaeirall Sieveerspareacs | Ee 
Kainerane-Tat a. 206 
Caaks Rati way— H 
reece ttasenpeeisg God 
SiMe cscs eeeal+ sees 1.38 i 
Hasawal Raitwar— | 
Ohake-Hakul ......., Lilt we kbar tea Laval th . 1s 
Cumurwo Marcwar— K 
Wakamaten-fitka.. cic. Se oe 
Nolista-Haiveda co.cc «=| 
a0, 





Serre Ratrwav— L 


Avungesal Theda ......:c0ccecseascpeececees = SS 
Ira Hamwar— M 
_ Tabehatha-Hirnigawara --..5..00....... TOT 


Sascer HaiwatT— WN 
Marugatie-Hotuhira.. cs ..ccccrecvescceees DOUG 
Baxage Narwar— 0 








Tou Mivagawa (PPO B60 Gs Dee Poe eR 23.545 
| Hocraino Kat.war— P 
| Temlyve-Horonal . TTELELILT Terre tee) mu: 
| Herousibobe-TYakushonbetad ... 864,30 
Muroran—“orachifute...,..,..<..-. LOS,48 
Soumgewe-Uteehiwad ..cccccccccesee © Robb 
Oiwake Tula oiicce ccc ioe 2.40 
——. 4,80 
Krenmo Ryai-war— fA 
j hi ew ee Atom re bel Serve tee Leer 24.75 
Suso Ruiwar— 5 | 
Kudine-HKoshinagawe TTL ee ee ee 9.50 
ia Total. .rscaseseccasssrconies SBE AE 
LIVES UNDER CONsTECCTION, 
Gevemyucsr Katwire— 
 otinanee- area Pe eer 28, 
woriga-Doyema 2.........10..., Maes 
— 122.04 
Kivanv Harnwar—- 
Diesel ater mesittyecat ti) Tho 
 Sage-Tenkwenki freee s SSee aon LF. 
so 


Ewarent Rattway— 


Yokkaleli-Nag:  - 
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THE POPULATION OF JAPAN IN THE 
TOKUGAWA PERIOD. 





By Garrett Droprers 


I, 
[fiead June 20, 1894.) 


It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a long 
to bring forward new fuets that will in any way seriously 
modify the form of the theory. Although it cannot be 
denied that the well known doctrine of Multhus is not held 
to-day in the precise sense in which it was promulgated, 
and although there are certain important facts to be con. 
sidered of which Malthus did not spenk, yet barring these 
modifications the theory is, I believe, substantially sound. 
It is in relation to this: theory that T propose to examine 
the population of Japan, particularly in the Tokugawa 
period, extending say from 1615 to 1860, or about two 
centuries and a half. 

Before specifically stating the problem which I wish 
to examine, it may be well to restate the doctrine of 
Malthus in a brief manner, Ags generally understood, 
his principal proposition is that in all countries that 
have attained a certain density of population there. is 
a tendency for population to increase faster than subsist. 
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Year. Population. 
December 81—1851 ase ace case, 96,700,018 
ia vi 1882 owe ess vee 87,017,908 
ta rT 1888 woclaca wae) 87,401,764 
te we 1884 eos eae 4, 668,888,087 
ce fe 1ARS5 deb dew eee BOLT B17 
ai 1 1&6 ee ee 88,507,177 
“a ua IBF awe ccs see 89,069,691 
“a re 1888 fale a. (BD, 607,284 
ae a 1889 «se ese Opes )«=6 40,072,020 
aa: a 1890 ees eee 6 6Ceee)|«640,458,461 
6 4891) aee ase aes 40,718,677 
4 “a 1892 : or 41,059,940 


These figures tell their own ney. Tn the space of 
twenty-one years the population of Japan has increased 
from 83,000,000 to 41,000,000 in round numbers, or 
6,000,000, an increase of over 1% n year. If this rate 
of advance were maintamed, the population of Japan would 
double in the period of sixty years ~ It needs no further 
evidence, therefore, to prove that the Japanese are a 
very prolific people, whose inherent capacity for increase 
has in no wise been diminished by two centuries and a half 
of seclusion. Indeed, it requires but a short sojourn in 
the country to be thoroughly eonvineed that Japan is 
among the foremost nations of the world in this respect. 
The economical, yet convenient customs of the mass of the 
poople for the care of their young, their healthful out-of-door 
life in most parts of the country, the age at which many 
children join their parents in productive occupations, their 
strong family attachments making it difficult for any one 
with family connections to be in absolute destitution, their 
simple standard of living, all go to show that the Japanese 
are a prolific race, not only becanse the birth-rate is moder- 
ately high, but also beeanse the death-rate is low. It may 
be confidently affirmed that they have the racial qualities 
that fit them to engage in the competitive struggle of the 
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world. They eannot be classed in any way with those 
races who seem to dissipate in the presence of a different or 
more aggressive civilization. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter into an 
investigation of the conditions and prospects of the present 
population of Japan. The object of this paper is a purely 
historicul one, viz,, to investigate the question of the 
population of Japan during the time known as the Toku- 
gawa period. It need not be explained that during the 
greater part of this period Japan was a nation closed to 
the rest of the world, No foreigners could enter her ports 
or mingle with the people. The few Dutch and Chinese 
who engaged in trade were strictly confined to particular 
places, which were guarded to prevent them from mixiug 
with the natives. From the time of the third Shogun 
Iyemitsn to nearly the time of the downfall of the 
Shogunate in 1867, it was death for a Japanese to leave 
the shores of Japan; and this law was mercilessly 
carried out. 

The period of the Shoganate was distinguished for 
its peaceful character. For several hundred years previous, 
Japau was the theater of ¢ivil war and tumults, in which 
thousands of her strongest und most efficient men lost their 
lives. It is hardly necessary during such a period of 
coufusion and bloodshed to study the question of popu- 
lation, Not only the surplus number of people but 
even the necessary and effective number were killed off 
either directly or indirectly by wars. A state of Bocieby 
in which everything is subordinated to military prowess, 
as during the fendal period in Europe, or in which 
society is a prey to warring factions, ad during the Thirty 
Years War in Germany, cannot advance anil may even 
retrograde in wealth and population, But the Tokugawa 
period was in all respects different from these periods, 
It was without parallel the most peaceful ora in the 
history of mankind. For nearly two centuries and a half 


oe 


spirbicte more Shain fh memory, sud the ssititery art was 
retained only by means of an elaborate etiquette. During 
this time the people had ample time to cultivate the 
industrial and other arts, and to develope the wealth 
of the country. That they did so needs hardly to be 
proved. Nearly all the works of art that have made Japan 
famens sbrord, brocades, embroideries, lacquers, poreclains, 
ete., reached their highest point of development during 
the Tokugewa era. In industry and even im lveal com- 
merce she made great progress. There was for that time 
an excellent system of communication thronghont the 

In soch a time and under such circumstances ns 
I have deseribed, Japan would quickly reach the limits 
of her industrial development. The population would 
increase, the land would be oceupied, agricultuture would be 
pushed to its utmost extent according to the prevailing 
knowledge and eustoms of the times. But beyond this 
point the industrial development could not go. No out- 
let existed in the shape of foreign emigration for the in- 
crease of population, No foreign trade was permitted to 
five scope to new forms of industry, or to stimulate 
activities for which the country had peculiar advantages. 
Cut off from all foreign intercourse, Japan did not even 
suspect tho existenee of 4 more progressive otvilixation, 
The agriculture of the country was fixed by law. No man 
could sell his estate or change the character of its cultivation, 
The whole civilization was indigenous, was thrown back 
upon itself; and it requires no great effort to see that under 
stich circumstances population could not increase beyond a 
certain limit, Every augmentation of numbers implied 
that the same amount of food must by divided among a 
greater number of mouths. To-day the pressure is relieved 
in a great variety of ways. Rapid increase of manofactures, 
new forms of agriculture, the cultivation of waste land, 
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emigration and colonization, on active foreign commerce ; 
all these serve to provide for the present rapid 
increase of population. Bot during the Tokugawa period 
there were none of these outlets. The limites 
of expansion were inelastic, and against the barriers 
xed by physical conditions the population moved in 
vain. 

The Tokugawa period, therefore, presents a highly 
interesting problem to the economist. On the one hand 
we find a people endowed with a strong natural capacity 
for increase, as is proved by the advancing rate of the 
present population. We find a country im a state of peace, 
undisturbed by foreign complications of any kind, and the 
people acquiescing in the status given them by their rulers, 
On the other hand we find the material conditions of the 
country as regards industry and agriculture in a state of 
arrested development, precluding the possibility of any 
great increase of populition. What then was the practical 
outeome of these conditions, either in the laws, customs, 
or other circumstances of the people, by which they 
adjusted themselves to their environment? What checks 
operated to prevent the people from degenerating to a 
lower standard of living, or a debased form of civilization ? 
In answering this question it is necessary to omit all 
the usual and prevailing causes that serve to restrain 
the increase of population in Japan at the present 
time, and to investigate only those checks that were 
active when Japan was sealed to forcigners and foreign 
trade. 








it. 


Unfortunately for the purpose of this inquiry we 
have no reeord of the population of Japan for the first 
century of the Tokugawa period. The idea of a 





census was not unknown to Japanese rulers. It is 
recorded that in the era of Taiiwa (645-649) the Emperor 
Kotoku, who adopted the Chinese system of giving a 
particular denomination (nenyo) to a period of years, sent 
officials to all the provinces of Japan to record the number 
of the population for purposes of taxation. Subsequently 
at long intervals the census was taken by other rulers, 
but during the long period of civil war previous to the 
Tokugawa period the practice could not be carried into 
effect. It was not until the time of the eighth Shogun 
Yoshimune, in the era of Atoho (1716-1735), that the 
census was resumed. In the sixth year of Mioho (1821), 
an edict was passed that exch Daimyd should make an 
enumeration of the population within his domain and 
inseribe the number in the Government register. The 
edict declared that the samurai, the servants male and 
female of the samurai? (knight or warrior class), need 
not be included. Moreover, those below fifteen years of 
age could be omitted or counted according to the option 
of each Daimyd. It was also ordered that hereafter at 
intervals of six years a census should be regularly taken, 
beginning with the year 1726. The purpose of this 
census was probably to readjust the finances of 
the Shogunate, as the government at the time was 
embarrassed for want of funds. (See Connt Katsu's 
Suijinroku.) 

At first glance it seems as if this census. with its 
various omissions would be so faulty as to be almost 
worthless. But this upon close examination proves not to 
be the case. It is not difficult to get a pretty accurate 
estimate of the number of servants belonging to the samurai 
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elass. Count Katsu, an exeellent authority, puts the 
number of samurai at 350,000, and the average number 
of servants to each as three. Thus the whole number of 
servants omitted would be not far from 1,050,000, and 
we may consider this figure as approximately correct. 
Again, the same authority states that there were only two 
daimyé who omitted the children under fifteen from the 
eensus. One of them was Matsudaira Kaga no Kami, 
whose domain cousisted of Kaga, Noto, Eteho, and part 
of Omi. His subjects numbered 576,734, and as we know 
that children under 15 years of age in Japan are about 
$0 per cent. of the whole population, the number omitted 
must have been about 240,000, The other exception wag 
Matsudaira Oi no Kami, Daimyd of Bizen. His subjects 
numbered 896,500. He omitted all the children under two 
years of age, and if we take these to be equal to about 
6 per cent. of the population, the number omitted cannot 
be far from 20,000. Some writers, moreover, add that 
the ia and Hint classes were also omitted from this 
enumeration, but on this poiut authorities conflict. We 
are therefore in doubt as to the precise number of the 
population that were not counted. But as the number 
omitted was a fairly fixed proportion of the number 
rendered, the mistake cannot be serious. The object of 
this paper is not as much to get the absolute population 
of the Tokugawa period, as the relative growth or decrease 
from year to year, As the omissions, whatever they 
were, were uniform, the number given in the government 
register must be considered on the whole perfect for my 
purpose. To this number Count Katsu would add 1,860,- 
000, 0 number which I consider too small. It would be 
much nearer the troath to double this figure, say 3,720,000, 
and add it to the namber returned in the registers. For 
those who are interested in discovering the precise popula- 
tion of Japan in the Tokugawa period, it is clearly neces- 
sary to add from two millions to three millions and a half 
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to the official figures, but as already stated, it is unimpor- 
tant for the purpose of this paper. The following table 
gives the figures : 


26,548,988 
26,921,816 
25,682,210 
25,917,880 
26,061,880 
25,921,458 
26,252,057, 


25,990,451 
26,010,000 
25,086,466 
24,891,441 
25,471,683 
25,517,729 
25,621,957 
Lost 





It is to be regretted that we have no census between 
the time of the establishment of the Tokugawa dynasty 
(1603) and the year 1721. A privri it is probable that 
the population increased very rapidly during this period 
of more than a century. It was a period of absolute 
peace following o period of the most relentless civil 
war, and nsnally at such a time, population for a while 
moves forward with great rapidity. What little statistical 
evidence we have supports this view. A few Daimyd 
in Japan kept records of the population previous to the 
year 1721, and in every case we find that our @ privri 
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supposition is upheld by the reeords. For instance 
Shimazu, the Daimyo of Osumi, reports the population 
of his domain as follows : 
The year 1098 the number was... ... ... 260,961 
= oe Does, oF " Tass) see oon =SOD, SOD 
Date, Daimyd of Mutsu : 


The year 1690 the number was ... ... ... 590,841 
a. +f 1698. LI a a oom owe Prt 617,828 
oo 1798 “ ta oF cera” dvecaue OE 


Toda, Daimyd of Izumi : 
The year 1665 the number was ... ... ... 252,061 
ii a 1690 * ts Lint AA? Sayin 244,126 
ad id 1782 1 rF if com oom oes 287,888 


Hachisuka, Daimyo of Awn: 
The year 1665 the number was ... ... ... 508,880 
ae ‘ee yegg) ede ae. BOB TE 
“e 79R «se ie “a sai ake aoe 70,018 


It may be fairly inferred from the figures of these 
three provinces that the population of Japon expanded 
regulurly during the 17th century, from the establishment 
af peace by the Tokugawa Shogun Iyeyasu in 1603. But 
the influence of this long peace on the population, I believe, 
spent itself in the year 1721, when the first regular census 
was taken. The figures given in the government registers 
during the last century anda half of the Tokugawa régime 
prove that the population was virtually at o standstill, 
Between 1721 and 1804, a period of more than three- 
quarters of « century, there is an actual decrease of over 
400,000 in the registered population, and from 1721 to 
1846 the increase is less than 900,000. We may therefore 
conclude that during the greater part of the Tokugawa 
period the population of Japan did not materially increase: 
in spite of the peaceful atate of the country. 
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In considering the causes that prevented the population 
from expanding during the luat eentury and ao half of the 
Tokugawa period, it will best serve my purpose to consider 
first what a Malthusian would call the positive checks, 
leaving the preventive or moral checks to Inter considera- 
tion, Among the most striking causes, restraining the growth 
of population at this time, is the recurrence of famines and 
other calamities of a similar nature, At present it may 
be fairly said that famines are impossible in Japan. The 
native supplies of rice can be readily supplemented when- 
ever crops ure short by purchases of supplies from foreign 
countries, Moreover, the government has established a 
famine relief fund especially devoted to the assistance of the 
people on occasion of short crops. For instance, the crop 
of rice in the year 1889 was only 33,000,000 kotu, or 
6,000,000 koku below the average crop, During the fol- 
lowing year the government expended about 14,000,000 
yen for foreign rice. Moreover, at present there are means 
of transportation to nearly all parts of the country, making 
it impossible for the price of tice to differ much in different 
parts. In the Tokugawa period all this was different. 
The various daimyo, with a few exceptions, pursued a 
narrow provincial policy and were quite willing to save 
themselves at the expense of the country, especially at 
critical moments. The country was not economically 
unified, It was diffieult to transport commodities over 
the boundaries of «a daimyé's territory. The cost of 
transportation was high, except along the sea coast, and 
thus it was impossible to carry goods like rice a long 
distance. 

Accordingly, it need not surprise us to learn that 
famines of a general character were much mure destruc- 
tive, and local famines much more frequent then than 
now. During the half century extending from the year 
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1690 to 1740, there are records of eight famines, of 


which four, those of 1702, 1710, 1721 and 1782 were 


very destructive. During the next half century (1741- 
1790) there were seven famines, of which those 
of 1749, 1767, 1780, 1783, and 1787 were destructive, 
During the next half century (1791-1840) thore were 
six famines, of which those of 1825 and 1886 were de- 
structive. Thus within a century and a half there were 
twenty-two famines, of which eleven were extremely 
severe, Beside famines there were other calamities 
which also affected the price of rice and the wealth of 
the people. Among others we may mention earthquakes, 
fires, floods, and epidemies, Floods and earthquakes, 
though still prevalent, are less injurious than formerly, 
because of the more efficient measures of relief. So also 
the epidemics that formerly spread through the country, 
especially along the great highways, were far more fatal 
in the Tokugawa times than at present, because of the 
almost total want of hygienic regulation as well as of 
the low state of medical science.” 

What numbers of the people died from the offects 
of starvation in time of famine, it is wholly impossible to 
state, Even rough estimates are generally wanting. In 
small districts the number of people who starved to 
death are given by somo writers, but the figures vary 
widely, often as moch as one to ten. It is clear that the 





* Dr. Baelz, than whom there ia no better authority on this 
point, writes. os follows: “ The diseases which cansed the greatest 
ravages in old Japan were smuall-pox ond measles, Both these 
distuses, being eminently contagious, were spread by the daimyo 


processions or by the trafic along the main arteries of the empire. 


“Next in importance come dysteutery and probably typhus 
fever, the Intter particularly in time of famine. Cholera was 
unknown. in Japon as in Europe op to this century. Typhoid 
fever appeara to have existed in Japan, but it did not have the 
fatal character of the alove mentioned diseases,” 
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science of statistics was not a passion of either the goverti- 
ment or the people during the Tokugawa régime. To give 
an iden of the terrible effects of some of the more severe 
famines and other calamities that raged during the Tokugawa 
period, I will give accounts taken from contemporary 
writers. A good example is the famine of the year 175%. 

Daring the year 1731 the rice of the western half 
of the country was much injured by a small fly. The 
damage was greatest in the Sanyodo, Sanindo and Shikokn. 
Many people died of starvation. The government opened 
its granaries and in Yedo distributed rice to the needy, 
two go* to each man and one go to each woman per diem. 
It also lent money to the Duimyd, so that they could 
take measures to relieve the distress. It was ascertained 
that the domains of forty-six Daimyé had produced only 
625,000 ftokuw of rice instead of the average 2,400,000 
koku. The price of one koku was considered to be normal 
at 15 momme per kokn, but during the year 1732 the prices 
in various places were as follows per koku: 

Yedo ... 41 to T5 momme | Bitchn.. 75 to 95 womme 
Osaka... 58 190 4 AK... i 800" 
Kidto... 100 ** — * | Nugato. 61 "100 
Idzumo, 62 * 108 “ | Kil... 180 “140 « 
Iwami.. 72 — “ | Sannki.. 90 — «4 

More than 2,646,000 people recoived relief from the 
government, One writer states that those who died from 
the effects of the famine were 200,000, while others give 
still highor figures. 

In May, 1787, an epidemic disease broke out and 
was very destructive, especially along the Tokaido. Both 
human beings and animals died in great numbers. In 
1745, there was a disastrous fire in Yedo followed by 
another in 1746. In 1757, there were very bad crops 
resulting in partial famines, and in the same year a 

‘About 4 yo make » quart, — 
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destructive fire in Yedo.. In 1758, there wore Ereal floods. 
in the eastern part of Japan, In 1771, there Was another 


fire in Yedo that destroyed 60 cho. In the fullowing year, 
1772, one of the most destructive fires recorded in tha 


history of Japon occurred in Yodo. It raged for over 


three days during a heavy wind, extending from Azabu in 
the south to Senji in the north, It destroyed over 158 
cho, or nearly two-thirds of the city, and caused many 
deaths, The next year a fatal epidemic of smull-pox broke 
out, which finally extended to all parts of the country, 


In July there were storms and typhoons, causing floods 


in the provinees of Hizen, Higo and Chikugo. In August 
& typhoon destroyed a great many houses between Mino 
and izen, and many people lost their lives. In. the 


next year a terrific storm raged for several days in the 


same district and killed about 1200 people in the harbor 
of Osaka alone, 

One of the most destructive famines ever recorded 
in the annals of Japan is the famine of Temmei (1781- 
1788, Famines, however, were not the only calamity 


recorded of this period; it was filled with disasters of 


every deseription. From Fobruary to April in the 
year 1783, there were a number of fires in Yedo, 
Kyoto, and other parts of the country due to the great 
drought. From April to June rain fell incessantly, 
causing many floods and doing great damage to the crops. 
The price of riee advanced, especinlly in the northern 
provinces, and finally reached fabulous rates, In July 
the erater of the yoleamo Asama threw forth ashes and 
luva and destroyed thirty-six villages and 85,000 people, 
The Tone river was filled with dend bodies and with 
the débris of trees and houses. Tho famine began to 
spread and extended to all parts of the country, The 
following account is taken from a work of Shirakawa 
Rakuo, the well known Minister of Finance of the 11th 
Shogun Tyenari; The famine of the 8rd year of Temmei 
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(1788) was particularly severe in the northern part 
of the country. A trustworthy man, who had travelled 
in this district, told me that in s village which had 
previously contained 800 houses there were only 30 
loft, the inhabitants of the rest all having died. Having 
entered a village in which the houses seemed to be 
larger and more numerous than usual, he proposed to 
rest there for the night. He soon discovered, however, that 
not a single house was inhabited, but in all the houses he 
saw bones and skulls seatttered about the floor. As he 
want on he saw innumerable bones and skulls by the 
roadside, He met a man leading a pack-horse on the 
road, who said that he could survive without eating the 
flesh of human beings as he was supported by a rich 
uncle. In some places even those who abandoned themselves 
to eating human flesh could not find food enough to live. 
Great numbers starved to death. The price paid for a dog was 
500 sen sometimes even as high as $00 sen, a rat 50 sen. 
A rare work of art found no purchasers and conld not 
be exchanged for a go of rice. Ifa person died he was of 
course eaten by the survivors. Those who died of starvation, 
however, could not be eaten, because their flesh decayed 
so soon, Some people, therefore, killed those who were 
certain to starve and put the flesh into brine so as to keep 
it for a long time. Among other people there was a 
fariner who went to his neighbor and suid, “ My wife 
and one of my song have already died from want of food. 
My remaining son is certain to die within a few days, 80 
1 wish to kill him while his flosh is still eatable, bat being 
his father, I do not dare to raise the sword against him, 
so I beg you to kill the boy for me.” The neighbour 
agreed to do this, but stipulated that he’should get a part of 
the flesh as a reward for his service. This was agreed to 
and the neiyhbor at once killed the boy- As soon as the 
deed was done, the farmer, who stood by, struck his neighbor 
with a sword and killed him, anying that he ‘ was very 
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glad to avenge his son and at the same time have double 
the quantity of food.’ These are a few of the terrible 
Stories told of the great famine of Tommei, «In these 
times,"' says our author, “stealing and incendiarism were 
not considered wrong and went unpunished," 

The year 1784 was one of misery and starvation, but 
the next year 1785 was no better. The crops of the 


Kinai district (the five provinces around Kyéto) were very. 


poor because of the lack of rain, In the next two years 
the state of things was worse than ever. An excellent 
account of the condition of the times is furnished by 
Bakin, the famous novelist of Japan, who died abont 
seventy years ago. I select a few extracts from this 
account : 

_ At ten o'clock in the morning of the lst of January,s 
1786, there was an eclipse of the sun, and the people 
were much frightened to see such a portent on this great 
holiday. On the same day ao fire broke out in Yedo 
which destroyed forty cho. Rain had not fallen for some 
time, and after this fires continued to break ont here 
and there, often two or threo times a day. People 
became more and more frightened. Those who had 
godowns (store-houses) put all their goods into them and 
left nothing in the house, while those who did not have 
golowns tied up all possessions in bundles, or packed 
them into boxes. Every one seemed to he waiting for 
fires. This state of things continued until April, after 
whieh the romora of fires became fainter. On the 12th 
of July a heavy rain began falling and continued with- 
out interruption for four days and nights. On the 16th 
the Sumida river overflowed ond the water roge until 
Honjo, Fukuagawa, Shiba, Susaki, both sides of the Tate- 
gawa, Ushijima, Yanagishima, Shitaya, Asakusa and Kanda 
were all under water. Fortunately, as my house stood 

*The months hereafter inentioned du not correspond to the 
same months of our calendar year. 
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oo high ground my family were safe. I went out to visit 
my relations, but found it was forbidden to cross any 
of the bridges. People went about from atreet to street 
in boats, but in spite of all precautions many were 
drowned, especially in Koishikawa and Ushigome." He 
then gives « very moving picture of the death of one 
of his friends by drowning. In addition to all these 
calamities the Shogun ([yeharn, the 10th Shégun) died, 
and «a period of mourning made the prevailing gloom still 
darker. 

The next year the price of rice rose higher than 
before. The price had been double the normal rate 
(100 copper mu fur 6 yo), but if soon rosea until it 
became three and four times the normal rate (100 copper 
non for 3). Bometimes rico dealers refused to sell at 
at any price. As a consequence of the high price of 
rice, the prica of barley, wheat and millet became 
proportionally high. “The canses of these difficulties,” 
Bakin says, ‘were, (1) that a large farming district in 
Japan was ruined font years before (1783) by the 
eruption of Asamayama; (2) that the crops in the 
sums year had been very poor in the northern districts 
of Japan; (3) tat the crops of 1734 and 1785 had 
bean below the average on account of earthquakes and 
floods; (4) that the crop of the yaar 1786 had been a 
total lugs im some parts of the country through lack 
of rain. What made matters worse was that rice dealers, 
both wholesale and retail, for the sake of mink ing 
larger profits had bought wp all the rice, especially from 
the Samurai elass, [In those times the Samurai were 
paid in rice, aud received no money]. In many cases rice 
merchants over-reached themselves and stored the rice 
until it was worm-eaten, The people noticed the avarice 
of those speculators and forestallers, and petitions were 
sent in to the government to force the dealers to sell 
their rico and not to store it. In May the machi-bigyo. 
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(city governors) answered the petitioners, saying that 
they had examined the rice dealers and found that there 
was nu rice to sell. Instead, the governors told them 
to use beans, peas, wheat, and millet, ‘This advice did 
not satisfy the people and they began to abuse their 
rulers. This was the beginning of a series of riots. 
At the same time the rice dealers formed a union not to 
sell more than a certain amount (from 100 to 200 ec) 
to each person daily, Even this amount was sold ouly 
at certain fixed hours in the day, generally very early 
in the morning, so that men and women, young and 
old, who feared to be too late, gathered together in 
crowds in front of the rice shops, shouted and quarreled 
in their struggle to get their gwantum of riee. Aftor a 
time, however, the rice dealers refused to sell any 
rice at all, but, it is said, concealed it in their rolowns, 
From this time there was really nothing left for the 
poorer classes to eat except a kind of sea-weed. Some 
rich men, such Mitsui and Mitsukoshi, wisely put 
boiled potatoes in front of their stores and allowed 
apprentices under fifteen years of age, who ran errands 
for their masters, to eat as much as they pleased. In 
this way the consumption of rice was economised. 
But most people were in a wretched half-starving 
condition, Cattle and horses lay dead by the way-side. 
By June,” he adds, “I saw dogs eating grass." 

“On the night of the 20th of June a crowd of 
people (whence they came was never known) destroyed 
the house of a rice dealer in Kojimachi. This was the 
first act of destruction. After this mobs collected every- 
where. On the 21st of June they destroyed the houses 
of rice dealers in Ushigome, Kamakaora-gashi, Kotsuna- 
cho, Honfune-cho, Kofune-cho, Nihon-bashi, Hon-cho, 
Odenma-cho, Bakuro-cho, Asakusa, Kaga-cho, Okuramaye, 
Saruya-cho, ‘lorigoye and even Yama-no-shiku:; on the 
22nd they destroyed those of Komagome, Yushima and 
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Kanda; on the 23rd those of Honjo, Fukagawa and 
Dobashi; on the 24th those of Shitaya, Yanaka, Uyeno, 
Shiken-cho and neighboring districts. Thus all the houses 
and godowns of the rice dealers of Yedo were destroyed. 
Not a single rich man who sold or hoarded rice eseaped. 
Besides the rice dealers, the sellers of saé (wine) and 
macht (rice-bread) were attacked. On the 25th the work 
of destruction extended to the rice dealers of Shinagawa, 
Kawasaki and Kanagawa. The mobs usnally consisted of 
from 50 to 100 men, At first they carried on their work 
of destruction by night, or very early in the morning. 
Most shop-keepeers lit a candle in their shops to show 
that they were not rico dealers: the other shops were 
generally torn down and looted. Finally, however, 
the rioters became bolder and earried on the work 
of destruction by day, Sounds of crashing, shonts and 
clamor, were heard a long way off. “I saw," says 
Bakin, “the shop of a rice-dealer, called Mansaku, in 
Demma-cho, attacked by the mob. They cut open the 
bags of rice and seattered the grain on the street. Chests 
and boxes they broke to pieces and threw the contents 
ont of the shop. Respectable women and children of the 
poorer class mingled with beggars and pickpockets and 
put the rice in their sleeves and bags. No one attempted 
to stop them or drive them away, The dealers were utterly 
helpless and did nothing to stop them. At last the govern- 
ment sent officers to quell the rioting, but they did not 
succeed in arresting anyone, Atthe head of one of themost 
notorious mobs, was a young apprentice 15 or 16 years 
of age, who was so active that people were frightened 
at his mere appearance and thonght that he must be a 
kind of hobgoblin, called tengu. As for the rest, no one 
knew who they were. The government finally gave orders 
that anyone might seize a rioter or even kill him if neces- 
sary. So every shopkeeper armed himself with a long 
bamboo spear in order to drive off the mob. But in 
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reality the measure proved futile. As soon as the mob 
came, the shopkeeper stood shivering at his own door 
helplessly watching them destroy his shop in his very 
presence. The same condition of affairs existed in Kyoto, 
Osaka, and the surrounding districts, so that it seemed as 
if the rioters acted in concert on some seeret understanding. 
This, however, was not the ease. In all these cities the 
houses and godowns of rice-dealers fell a prey to the fury 
of the mobs, until finally there was nothing left for them 
to destroy. Thos after about a month of this lawlessness 
the rivting came to an end. 

“In the autumn of the year 1787, the government 
imported rice into Yedo from all parts of the country and 
offered it for sale as cheaply as possible. Moreover, the 
new crop of wheat and barley was harvested and helped 
to relieve the famine. A considerable quantity of worm- 
eaten rice which had been stored by speculators in ont-of- 
the-way places also was sold about this time. Yet im spite 
of all these favorable tcircumstances, the price of rice 
remained for a long time double the ordinary price.” 

In the absence of any careful statistics giving ne 
trustworthy figures as to the amount of the crops and 
loss of life, these popular accounts are valuable for the 
light they throw upon the terrible suffering of the mass 
of the people in times of famine during the Tokugawa 
period. Nor need it be explained that these famines and 
other calamities either could not occur at all at present 
or would be mitigated in various ways. Of all the so- 
called positive checks to the growth of population in the 
Tokugawa period, undoubtedly rice-famines were the 
most important, either directly or indirectly, Direetly, 
famine diminished the population by increasing the death 
rate, At such tunes not only do people div of starvation, 
but there is an inereased mortality resulting from insufficient 
food or even from fear. Indirectly also, famines must have 
had a powerful effect upon the number of the population. 
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We koow from statistics that even in a growing and rich 
country like the United States, the number of marriages 
diminishes in times of commercial depression. How much 
more likely then that a calamity which deprives a large 
part of the people of the necessities of life should banish 
the very thought of marriage and giving in marriage. At 
such ‘imes all the normal processes of lifa must have been 
interrupted, The instinet of immediate self-preservation 
held absolute sway in all its naked horror and an- 
nihilated for the time being the most powerful social 
and domestic ties. As for epidemic diseases in tho Toku- 
gawa period, though they probably caused many deaths, 
Tam inclined to think that their influence in diminishing 
the population was of « minor and temporary character. 
Tt is noticed, for instance, by several writers that the Black 
Death in England in 1948-9, which probably destroyed 
one-third of the population, was followed by a very 
rapid growth of population in the succeeding years, 
After an epidemic the people who survive are probably 
more vigorous than ever, while after famines even those 
who survive are weaker than before. So ulso after 
famines all the people as «a rule are poorer, and it 
tikes some years for the people to reeover the normal 
amount of wealth, while after epidemics tho material 
conditions of life are easier for the mags of the people, 
Wages rise, and the people quickly forget their former 
disasters in the prosperity of the moment. The effects of 
famine therefore are far more lasting than those of epidemics, 
aud may indeed, as they probably did in Japan, permanently 
effect the character of the people. 

The fatal character of famines, ns compared with 
epidemies or other calamities can, I think, be traced in 
the statistics of the population, ns given on page 252, 
Just befure the famine of 1792 the population of Japan, 
as recorded in the government registers, was 26,921,. 
$10. I have slready explained how severe the famine 
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of 1782 was and how it extended to all parts of the 
country. Twelve years later (the census of 1788 is 
onaccountably lost) the population was reduced to 
25,682,210, or about one million and a quarter less than 
in the former censns, Again, not to mention too many 
instances, we may take the calamitous period of Temmei 
(1781-88). The census of 1780, a very prosperous year, 
gave the nomber as 26,010,000. During the next two 
years, when the crops were above the average, we 
may be sure that the population did not decrease: on the 
contrary there is a strong probability that it increased, 
Beginning with the year 1783 there is a series of famines 
culminating in the disatrous fumine of 1787. According 
to the census of 1786 the population was returned aa 
25,086,4606—a diminution of nearly « million in the 
short apace of six years. That the affects of these 
famines was felt for many years is proved by the 
next census. The population in 1792, five years after 
the Inst and most terrible famine year, was returned 
as only 24,891,441. This is the lowest figure recorded 
in any census of the Tokugawa period and is a fitting 
culmination to an era, noted in the history of Japan, 
as a time of slarvation and misery. Were there fuller 
and more accurate statisties, I think we should have 
the same result; vis., that the effets of famines in 
diminishing and weakening the population were far 
greater than epidemies and all other so-called positive 
IV. 

The aceount of the famines and other calamities 
I have given of the Tokugawa period might easily convey 
the impression that it was, on the whole, a time of misery 
and distress. Such, however, exeept in occasional years, 
was not the case. The Japanese people are for the most 
part a contented and easily satisfied people ; they have 
a capacity for extracting a great deal of pleasure out of 
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small things. They seem to order their lives in such a 
way us to escape great contrasts and tragedies. IT am 
inclined, therefore, to think that what Malthus would 
call the preventive checks operated much more powerfully 
in the Tokugawa period than one might suppose, The 
most important preventive checks to population are of 
amore agreeable character than the positive checks. The 
former are, indeed, dispensable to every civilization, 
though in Japan during the Tokugawa régime some of 
these checks throw rather a dark shadow upon the huma- 
nity of the times. Of all the preventive checks the most 
important were sumptoary laws, eustoma of various kinds 
and public opinion. 
(A.|}—SUMPTUARY Laws. 


The general policy of the Tokugawa government was 
of a negative character. Its main purpose was to keep 
things as they were, to avwid changes of every sort, even 
those of a progressive character. When the people, for 
instance, suffered from famine, the government did not go 
to the root of the matter by developing the resources or 
reforming the political conditions of the country. The 
favorite method of the government was to pass sumptuary 
laws which restrained consumption, This is a general 
characteristic of all Oriental econumy. Even to-day in 
Japan, in villages remote from modern influences, we see 
remnants of these old sumptuary laws. For instance, in 
some villages the following notice may be found: “ Frn- 
gality is to be practised in this village for the next five 
years." OF again: “As we are to practice frugality in 
the coming five years, we are not permitted to make 
contributions to pleasures of any kind.” Or, “As we 
are to be frogal we ean give nothing to beggars." Thug 
in the Tokngawa period, the government was constantly 
issuing edicts enjoining the people to practise economy, 
For instance an edict of May 24, 1642, is to this effect - 
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“The clothing of men and women should be simple. 
According to law, village headmen may wear tewmiyi 
(a strong but coarse silk) but nothing better, while farmers 
are to dress in cotton. Batter quality of cloth shall not 
be used even for the obi." 

“Tobacco shall not be planted this year cither on 
private or government land." 

May 26, 1842: “This year wine (sake) shall not 
be made im villages. If any one is discovered 
making it, his machinery and tools shuoll be con- 
fiseated,”’ 

In another year: “It is forbidden to sell wdom (a 
kind of macearoni made of wheat flour) sola (a kind o 
maccaroni made of buckwheat), sowen (vermicelli), or 
menju (a kind of sweet cake)." 

Aga; “It is forbidden to make tofu (bean curd) this 
year.” ‘This edict was passed to lessen the consumption 
of beans, 

Again: “ Farmers must not eat rice too often." Such 
edicts as these are extremely absurd and droll to us at 
present, but we must remember that similar sumptuary 
laws were very common in Europe a few centuries ago, 
Moreover, these edicts probably did have some effect 
upon the people of that time, for otherwise why should 
we sec the same laws passed year after year for 

enturies. 

Sumptuary laws of this kind, I believe, must have 
had an effect upon the growth of population. They must 
have tended to stop marriuges and oll kinds of festivities. 
When an order came from the government that the people 
should not consume the usual quantity of rice or should 
abstain from certain customary luxuries or pleasures, the 
necessity for economy must also have stopped the wedding 
festivals and betrothals, People in those days, particularly 
the farmers, lived more closely to a given standard than 
at present. Any diminution from this standard was 
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more immediately felt than to-day, and sumptuary laws 
Were a constant reminder that prodence must be 
practised, 


(B.)—PUNISHMENTS voR cRive, 


Other means* whereby law in the Tokugawa period 
€xercised a deterrent effect upon the growth of population 
in some degree was the severity of punishment for crimes. 
To-day the opinion is often expressed that punishments 
in Japan are unnecesarily mild, but in this respect the era 
of the Restorativn is not a copy of the older régime. To 
€pitomize the matter,—the Tokugawa government divided 
criminal punishments into six classes « (1) capital punish- 
ment; (2) exile; (8) banishment: (4) beating; (5) 
branding or tatooing ; (6) exposure. Of eapital punishment 
the were five varictios : (1) slow decapitation with a 
bamboo saw; (2) erncifixion; (8) exposure of the head ; 
(4) burning at the stake ; (5) decapitation with a sword. 

The first form of punishment, that of eutting off the 
head with a bamboo-saw, applied to conspirators (except 
those of very high rank) and to those who were grossly 
immoral (adultery, ete., under aggravating ciroumstances). 
The criminal was first wounded in the shoulder, then 
exposed for two or three days in the city, and finally his 
head was sawed off. Those who were burned at the 
stake or crucified were also previously exposed to the 
multitude, Exiled criminals were Renerally sent to a 
distant islind for life, aa for instance, to the seven islands 
of Izu. As regards the punishment of beating, criminals 
Were given from 50 to 100 blows on the flesh, Ag 
€xaniples of the severity of ancient compared with modern 
punishments, I may mention the following ; 

He who killed his master suffered decapitation with a 
bamboo saw and his head Wis exposed. He who killed 


"A positive check. 
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his parents was crucified. He who committed fornication 
or adultery with a superior in rank snffered decapitation, and 
his head was exposed, and he who committed theft vither by 
deception or by forging a seal or by imitating a signature 
suffered the same punishment, Incendiarieas were burned 
at the stake. Cuounterfviters were crucified and their 
beads exposed. Monks who committed adultery or similar 
erimes were crucified. Quarreling, beating, and stealing, 
were punished with death, exile, or banishment, in 
preportion to the degree of the crime. Women who com- 
mitted adultery were often made slaves or punished with 
death, Samurai and those above them in rank were 
generally not put to death but ordered eithor to kill 
themselves (seppuwhe or herakiri), or to confine them- 
selves in-doors. In the latter case they also as a rule 
committed suicide (seppiku), as the order to stay in-doors 
was considered a great dishonor. 

I have of course given only the barest outlines, 
All sorts of modifications of the above Jaws were 
isstied at various times to meet particular necessities. 
For instance, the children of criminals wera often 
executed. An edict, issned August 5, 1692, is as follows - 
“The children of criminuls who have been executed 
either at the stake or by crucifixion or by exposure, 
shall suffer the death of their parent, except when they 
are below fifteen years of age and are proved not to 
have had any share in the crime. In the latter case 
they may be entrusted to a relative until the age of fifteen, 
after which they shall be exiled.” Still other laws 
were issued that seem utterly preposterous to nus at 
the present day. Thus the Sth Shogun, who was very 
fond of dogs, cansed an edict to be passed that whoever 
killed w dog should be beheaded. Under laws similar to 
this, many persons, it is said, suffered death, 

As these laws were carried out with the utmost 
Tigor in most cases, it is not too much to say that the 
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severity of punishments during the Tokugawa era was 
at least a minor check to the growth of population, At 
present the death punishment is a rare exception in 
Japan. In the old régime it was possible at almost 
any time to see at stated places criminals undergoing 
capital punishment. Men are still living who remember the 
crucifixions, the exposure of heads, and. similarly ernel 
punishments in the neighborhood of Tokyé and of other 
large cities. 


(c.)}—PUBLIC OFINION AND cUSTOa. 


The effect of public opinion and eustoms upon the 
family life and the marriage institutions of a people 
is extremely diffienlt to trace; and yet there is perhaps 
no more potent foree in the life of the people. In many 
parts of Japan, notably Satsuma and other parts of 
Kiushn, 1 samurai never married before the age of 
thirty, and it was considered degrading to have a family 
of more than three children. The whole education of 
4 samurai tended to make him stoical and distant to 
his wife and children. He seldom indulged in con- 
versation with his family. He did not even hand an 
article directly tu his wife, but placed it so that she 
could take it, This stoical attitude, it may be remarked, 
was not inconsistent with sineere respect and often a 
very high standard of family life. The doctrines of 
Confucius taught that the sexes ought to be separated 
early in life. Filial duty and loyalty were enjoined as 
the highest virtues, but affection for the wife was 
discountenanced, Accordingly the family of a samurai 
was usnally small, consisting of seldom more than three 
children and often fewer, The same rule extended to 
the richer class of farmers and merchants, who secepted 
tho doctrines of Confucianism instead of Buddhism, 

But with the downfall of the feudal system these 
idvals und customs passed away. The clans were dig- 
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banded and the samurai class no longer had anything to foster 
the idea of loyalty. The sentiments of personal liberty 
took the place of the old ideals. Instead of living a frugal 


stoical life this class began to engage like others in the 


struggle for wealth. Accordingly we find a great change 
in the life of the samurai, and this change undoubtedly 
has had an effect on the size of families, Numerous 
individual instances of this change have come to my notice, 
and, as it is manifestly impossible to give statistical evidence 
on such a point, Tean only point ont the fnet in a general 
way. 

Among the common people of Japan, however, early 
marriages, though not universal, were the role, While 
prudence was undoubtedly exercised to some extent, yet 
it was not strong enough to keep the population within 
the narrow lmmits imposed by the conditions of the country, 
Other practices arose, especially the practice of abortion, 
The laws of the Tokugawa government, while, as we have 
seen, extremely severe in some ways, were extraordinarily 
lenient in others. The practice of abortion is a good 
illustration, Though not legally permitted it was never 
interfered with, if those practicing it took the commonest 
precautions. Both in Kyéto and Yedo there were physi- 
cians who were noted for their skill in this practice, 
The bonuses in which they received patients were some- 
what similar to the private hospitals of the present day. 
Abortion was also part of the business of midwives. The 
charges were very high and even the poor were expocted 
to pay 5 ryd, an extraordinary fee for those times. Child 
murder also was not at all uncommon in the old régime, 
thongh the law forbade it. In some districts it is said 
that girls were killed and only boys permitted to live.’ 











One other cause which may have helped to retard the growth 
of population was the practice of pelerasty. It existed chietly in 
the south-western parts of the Empire, The boys wore generally 
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In order to present o sitisfaetory account of all the 
causes that restrninel the growth of population in the 
Tokngawa period, we must contrast the general mental and 
moral atmosphere of the peuple at that time with that of 
the present day, I have already indicated that the whole 
temper of the people took a different direction after the 
downfall of feudalism. The recurrence of famines and 
other calamities, though at first a positive check to 
population, in the end resulted in giving the people a 
cautions disposition, of which the relics exist even to-day. 
The Japanese people are often charged with being a short- 
sighted people in mercantile matters. They look more to 
an immediate than to a remote gain. They are deficient 
in the spirit of combination and im the organization of 
large enterprises. They have the habits of excossive 
timidity. I do not think these are original qualities 
of the Japanese people, but rather the result of the 
terrible experiences of the Tokugawa period. The terrors 
of famine, the irremedinble epidemics, the severity of 
the criminal laws, all taught them to be satisfied with a 
little, be it but « pittance—without incurring the risks 
of new enterprises, These experiences probably gave 
them that air of pathetic resignation which we still see 
displayed omong the lower ranks in the presence of 
death. As a people they bear losses of every kind more 
stoicully than Europeans or Americaus. By nature a 
spontancously happy people, they have aequired the 
halit of submission to the inevitable. The European or 
American, untaught by such terrible experiences, oppoves 
the most untoward cireumstances and fights to the bitter 


noted for their beanty and were often destined for the stage. 
They were generally nominal gervanta in the household of the 
famurai. There is frequent mention of the prmictice in the Tokuo- 
gawa laws, which though forbidding it, did not stop it, and even 
to-day the practice is enid to be not wholly extinct. 
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end. Three hundred years of fairly steady expansion 
have given him a more resolute habit of mind. When 
Japan, however, was thrown open to foreign influences, 
the bonds which had fettered the people so long began 
to yield. A freer und more enterprising temper took 
possession of the peuple: Old eustoms which restrained 
them gave way. Class distinctions were largely abolished, 


“Mauy individuals of the poorer classes saw a chances of 


acquiring wealth or of gaining distinction in other WAYS. 
It is not difteult, therefore, to see that these altered - 
circumstances influenced, to a greater or less degree, the 
whole temper of the people and stimulated the growth 
of population, | 

This change of temper has been accompanied by a 
breaking down of the old economic restrictiuns. The 
old prohibitions against the sule of lund or against. 
turning rice land into dry land and vice versa 
have been withdrawn. Waste land can be cultivated, 
forest land is often turned into arable, the transfor 
of lond has been made easy. _ These revolutionary 
changes must have made u great impression on the 


-~ 


people. They must have been an object losson 


teaching them that all their old fears were groundless, 
As a result, we often see in juxtaposition in Japan 
the most curions inconsistent conditions, We see the 
most radical spirit of liberty existing side by side with 
the most conservative customs, the boldest recklessness 
with the most absolute timidity, But these ineon- 
Sistencies have «a cause in the historical conditions 
of the country. The new tendencies that began with 
the opening of the ports and inereased with the 
Revolution in 1868 also stimulated the desire to 
accumulate wealth, and henee we. find a greater indifference. 
to the number of children in the family. Sooner or 
later, however, the question of population will come up. 
again, and then the old solution of the question will be 
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useless. The whole spirit of the feudal system is 
departing and with it all the checks and balances aie 
made it possible.” 


*In discussing the influences at work to limit the growth of 
population in Japan during the Tolmgawa period, only the special 
causes operating at that time must be considered and not those 
general causes that still continue to operate. In this connection 
I may add that I have neglected to consider a point on which fur- 
ther investigation might be apent, namely, the relative amount 
of prostitution in the Tokugawa period as compared with that nt 
the present time. Certsinly during the last century of the Tokuguwa 
régime sexual morality was at a very low ebb in Japan, at least 
in the lurge cities. Prostitution was practised far more openly 
and widely than {i is at the present time. Luxury and effeminaocy 
prevailed among nearly all clusses of birth and wealth. I have 
been told by a Japanese who ia well versed in all matters pertnin- 
ing to the ancient régime that many of the Hatamoto class 
(special vasaals of nobility attached to the Shigun) had become 
po effeminate ot the end of the Tokugawa period that they 
could neither walk nor ride. Another proof of the 
moral decline of Jnpan at this time is furnished by 
the extraordinary growth of pornographic pictures. Nearly all 
the later members of the Ukiyo ye school, such as Toyokuni, 
Hiroshige, Egan, Utamaro and Hokusai, unquestionably men of 
the finest artistic ability, indulged more or lees in thin demoralizing 
business. Some of the scenes printed on the Nishit.-ye, na for 
instance those of the Ryogokw-bushi, give a vivid picture of the 
prevalence of the prostitute class. A great improvement has taken 
place in this respect in Japan. Mr. Chamberlain in his Things 
Japunese gives other instances of improvement in at least the 
outward morals and manners of the Japanese, since the introduction 
of Western standards. How far this sexual demoralization of the 
Tokugawa period retarded, and how far the modern advance haa 
stimulated the growth of population is a matter I must leave to 
better jodges than myself. 
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(fend October 17, 1894.) 





By Larcapio Heaney, 
I. 


During the spring of 1891, I paid several visits to the 

settlement in Matsue, Izumo, of an outeast people known 
as the Yame-no-nwono, Some resulis of that visit were ~*; 
subsequently communicated to the Japan Weekly Mail, ‘ 
in a letter published June 18th, 1691,—and some extracts 
from that letter I think it may be worth while to cite 
here, by way of introduction to the subject of the present 
paper. 


* The settlement is at the southern end of Matsue, in 
a tiny valley, or rather hollow among the ring of hills | 
which form a half-cirele behind the city. Faw Japanese . 


‘Ti. gal Va 


of the better classes have ever visited such m village; and 
even tho poorest of the common people shun the place 
ag they would shun « centro of contagion,—for the idea 
of defilement, both moral and physical, is still attached 
to the very name of its inhabitants. Thus, althongh the 
Pariah settlement is within half-an-hour's walk from the Ir 
heart of the city, probably not hoalf-addozen of all the \ 
thirty-six thousand residents of Mutsue have visited it, Th 
“There are four distinet outeast classes in Matsuo ; r 
and its environs :—the Hechiye, the Koya-no-mono, the | a 
Yama-no-Mono, and the Eta, of Suguta. : 
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“There are two settlements of Hachiya, These were 
formerly the public executioners, and served under the 
police in various capacities, Althongh by ancient law 
the lowest class of pariahs, their intelligence was sufficiently 
cultivated by police service and by contact with superiors, 
to elevate them in popular opinion above the other outcasts. 
They are now manufacturers of bamboo cages aud baskets, 
They are said to be descendants of the family and 


retainers of Tuira-no-Masakado-Heishino, the only man , 


in Japan who ever seriously conspired to seize the imperial 
crown by armed force, and who was killed by the famous 
general Tatra-no-Sadamori. 
, “The Moeya-ni-Mono are slanghterers and dealers 


in hides. They are never allowed to enter any : 


house in Matsue except the shop of a dealer in get and 
other foot-gear, Originally vagrants, they were permanently 
settled in Muatane by some famous Daimyo, who built 
for them small houses—toya—on the bank of the canal. 
Hence their uame. As for the Eta proper, their condition 
and calling wre too familiar to need any remarks from me, 
“The Yama-no-Mono are so called because they live 
among the hills (yama) at the southern end of Matsue. 
They have »n monopoly of the rug-and-waste paper 
business; and are buyers of all sorts of refuse, from 
old bottles to broken down machinery. Some of thein 
are rich, Indeed, the whole class is, compared with other 
outcast classes, prosperous. Nevertheless public prejudices 
against them is still almost as strong ns in. the years 
previous to the abrogation of the special laws concerning - 
them. Under no conceivable circumstances could any of 
them obtain employment as servants, Their prettiest girls | 
in old times often beeame jord; but at no time could 
they enter a jordya in any neighbouring city, much loss in 
their own, so they were sold to establishments in remote 
Places. A yomu-no-mene to-dny could not even become 
a kurumaya, He could not obtain employment as a com- 
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dialect, but in pure Japanese, 


mon Iabourer in any capacity, exeept by going to some 
distant city where he could conceal his origin. But if 
detected under such conditions he would rm serious risk 
of being killed by their comrade Inbourers. Under any 
cireumstance it would be difficult for a yonna-7o- mone 
to pass himself off for a Aeimin, Cooturies of isolation 


and prejudice have fixed and moulded the manners of _ 


the class in recognizable ways; and even its langue 
has become o special and curions dialect, 7 

“tf was anxious to see something of a class so 
singularly ‘situated and specialized; and I had the good 
fortune to meet a Japanese gentleman who, although 
belonging to the highest class of Matsue, was kind 
enongh to agree to accompany me to their village, where he 
had never boon himself, But on our way thither he told 
me tnany enrious things about the yama-no-meno, Tn fendal 
times these people had beon kindly treated by the samurai : 
and they were often allowed or invited to enter the 
courts of anmurai dwellings to sing and danee, for which 
performances they were paid. The songs and the dances 
with which they were able to entertain even those aris. 
tocratic families were known to no other people, and were 
called Dotkokw-wai, Singing of the Datkokn-mai was, in 
fact, the special hereditary art of the fawie-nomoeno, and 
represented their highest comprehension of esthetic and. 
emotional matters: In former times they could not obtain 
admittance to n respectable theatre ; and, like the hachiye, 
hail theatres of their own. It would be interesting, my 
friend added, to learn the origin of their songs and their 
dances. For their songs aro not in their own spacial 
And that they shonld 
be able to preserve this oral literature without de- 


terioration ia all the more remarkable from the fwet that 


the yawe-no-meno have always been totelly uneducated, 
Even to-day they cannot avail themselves of those new 


educational opportunities the era of Meiji has given to 
* 
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the masses ;—prejndice is still far too strong to allow of 
their children being happy in a public school. A small 
special school might be possible, though there would 
perhaps be no small difficulty in obtaining willing 
teachers.* 

“ The hollow in which the village stands is inmediately 
behind the Buddhist cemetery of Tokdji. The settlement 
"has its own little Shinto temple. I was extremely surprised 
at the aspect of the place; for I had expected to see a good 
deal of ugliness and filth, On the contrary, I saw a mul- 
titnde of neat dwellings, with pretty littl: gardens abont 
thom, and pictures on the walls of the rooms. Thore were 
many trees; the village was green with shrubs and plants, 
and picturesque to an extreme degree; for, owing to the 
irregularity of the ground, the tiny streets climbed up 
and down hill at all sorts of angles, the loftiest street 
being fifty or sixty foet above the lowermost. A large 
public bath house and a public laundry bore evidence 
that the yama-io-mono love clean linen as Wall as their 
heimin neighbours on the other side of the hill. 

“A crowd soon gathered to look at the two visitors 
who had come to their village—a rare ovont for them, 
The faces about me seemed much like the faces of the 
Aeimin, oxeopt that I fancied the ugly ones were much 
nghor, making the pretty ones appear more pretty by 
contrast. There were one or two sinister faces,—recalling 
faces of gipsies that I had seen :—while some little girls, 
on the other hand, had remarkably pleasing soft features, 
There were no exchanges of civilities ag upon meeting 
‘cimin :—a Japanese of the letter class would as soon 


a 


‘Since the time this letter to the Vail was written, a Prunary 
sdhool was actually established for the yome-ne-mone,—through the 
benevolence of Matane citizens superior to prejudice. The under- 
taking did not escape severe local oriticiam, but it seems to have 
Proved successful, 
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think of tnking off his hat to a“yitina-no-wono as a West- i 
Indian planter would think of bowing to a negro. The 


yana-no-mono themselves show by their attitude that 
they expected no forms, and they pay no greeting, Not 
the men at least; some of the women, on being ad- 
dressed, made an obvisance, and thanked my companion for 
certain kindness as nicely ns any of the common people 
could have done. Other Womlen—weaving course straw 
sandals (an inferior quality of :dri)—would answer only 
‘yes or ‘no’ to questions, and seemed to be BILE pIcioUs 
of us. My friend also called my attention to the fact that 
the women dress differently from other Japanese women of 
the lower classes, For example, even among the very , 
poorest Acimin there are certain necepted laws of costume : ke 
there ure certain colours which tay or may not be worn 
according to the age of the person. But even elderly women 
uunong these people wear off of bright red or variegated 
hues, and ‘imono of a showy tint, ‘Those of the women 
seen in the city streets, selling or buying, are the elders 
only. The younger stay at home. The elderly women 
always go into town with large baskets of a peculiar shape, 
by which the fact that they are Yerma-No-mone is abt once 
known. Numbers of these baskets were visible—principally 
at the doors of the smaller dwellings. They are carried on - 
the back, and are used to contain all that the Ina-no- nLOne 
buy :—old paper, old wearing apparel, bottles, broken 
glass, and secrap-metal, 

“A kindly-fueed middle-aged woman at last ventured 
to invite us to her house, to look at some old coloured prints 
she wished to sell. Thither we went: and were as nicely 
received as in a Aeimin residence, The pictures— 
including a number of drawings by Hiroshige, proved 
fo be worth buying; and my friend then asked if we 
could have the pleasure of hearing the Daikolt-anai. To my 
great satisfaction the propossl was joyfully received : and 
On our agreemg to pay a_ trifle to each singer, # small band 
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“of neat-looking young girls whom we had not seen before, 
made their appenrance, and prepared to sing while an old 
woman made ready ta dance. Both the old woman and the 
girls provided themselves with curious instruments for the 
performance. One or two had instruments shaped like 
mallets, made of paper and bamboo ; these were intended to 
represent the hammer of Daikokw; they were held in the left 
hand, a fan baing waved in the right. Other girls were 
provided with a kind of castanets.—iwo flat pieces of hard 
dark wood, connected by a string, and sounded by rapid 
tapping with the fingers. Six formed ina line before the 
house. The faces of all wore both pleasing and charae- 
teristic. The old woman took her place facing the girls, 
holding in her hands two little sticks,—one stick being 
notched along « part of its longth. By drawing it rapidly 
fcross the other stick, a curious rattling noise wns 
nade, 

‘My friend pointed out to me that the singers formed 
fwo distinct parties—of threa each +, and these carried 
diferent instruments and emblems. ‘Those bearing the 
hammer and fun were the Daikoku band ‘—these sung 
the song proper,—the verses of the ballads. Those with 
the castanets' were the Ebisu party, ond formed the 
choras, 

“The old woman rubbed her little sticks together, aud 
from the throats of the three girls representing the Daikolu 
band, there rang ont a clear and really sweet burst of 
sang, quite different from anything I had ever heard 
before, while the three castanets kept exact time to the 
syllabification of the words, which were very rapidly 
uttered, When these three girls had sing a certain number 
of lines, the voices of the other three women joined jp, 
producing a very pleasant, thongh, of course, untrained 
harmony; and all saug the burthen together. Then the 
Duikokn purty began again alone another verse: and 
the first performance wns réeilerated, In the meanwhile 


a? 


the old woman was dancing a very fantastic dance which 
elicited hearty laughter from the crowd, and occasionally 
chanting afew comic words, 

“The song was not comic, however, itself; buta 
pathetic ballad entitled Yaoya-(-Shiehi.. Yooya 0 Shichi 
was a beautiful girl who, mauy hundred years ago in Kydto, 
set fire to her own houge in order to obtain another 
moecting with her lover, residing in a temple where she 
expected that her family would be obliged to take refnge 
after the fire. $But being dotected and convicted 
of the terrible ¢rime of arson, she was condemned by the 
severa law of that ago to be burntalive. Tho sentence 
was carried into effect; but the youth and beauty of the 
Victim, and the motive of ber offence, evoked a sympathy 
in the popular heart which found later expression in song 
and drama. ; 

“While singing, none of the performers, except the 
old woman, lifted their feet from the ground—only 
slightly swaying their bodies in tima to the melody, The 
singing lasted more than one hour—during which the voices 
never failed in their sweet fresh quality; and yet so far 
from being weary of it, and although I could not understand 
a word uttered, I felt very sorry when it was all over. 
One could listen to such singing all day. Certainly no 
singing L ever beard from the geisha could compare in 
charm with this ssuplo balkud-singing of a despised out- 
cast cluss, Aud with the pleasure of it there came to the 
foreign listener also a strong sense of sympathy for the 
young singers—vietime of a prejudice so ancient that 
its origin is no longer known.” 

Tl. 
_ The foregoing extracts from my letter to the Mail tell 
the history of my interest in the Daikoku-mai. During 


the following year I was able to procure, through tho 
kindness of my friend Nishida Sentaro, E.sq., written copies 
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of three of the ballads as sung by the yoma-no-momo; and 
translations of these were afterwards made for me. I now 
venture to offer my free prose renderings of them,—based 
on the translations referred to,—as examples of folk- 
song not devoid of interest. The renderings are not 
literal—though as nearly literal as I conld make them, 
with the help of Japanese translators, An absolutely 
literal rendering, exeeuted with the utmost care, and 
amply supplied with explanatory notes, would be, of 
course, more worthy the attention of this loarned society, 
Such a version svould, however, require a knowledge of 
Japaneso which I do not possess,—as well as much 
time und patient labor. Were the texts in themselves of 
value sufficient to justify a scholarly translation, I should 
not have attempted any translation at all: but feeling 
convinced that their only interest was of a sort whieh could 
not be much diminished by a free and ensy treatment, 
I presumed to undertake a simple prose version. From 
any purely literary point of view, the texts are dis- 
appointing,—exhibiting no great power of imagination, 
and nothing at all worthy to be called poetical art. 
While reading such verses we find ourselves very far 
away indeed from the veritable poetry of Japan, from 
these compositions which, with a few ehosen syllables 
only, can either create a perfect colored pictare in 
the mind, or bestir the finest sensations’ of memory with 
such marvellons penetrative delicacy. No: tha Duikoln- 
mai are extremely crude; and their ling popularity has 
been due, I faney, rather to the very interesting mannor of 
singing them than to any quality which eould permit og 
to compare them for a moment with the old Kaoglish 

The legends upon which these chants were basod 
still exist in many other forms,—inelnding dramatic com- 
positions. I need searcely refer to the vast nomber of 
artistic suggestions which they have given; but [ may 
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observe that their inflnenee in this regard has not yet 
passed away. Only a few months ago, I saw a number 
of pretty cotton prints, fresh from the mill, picturing 
Oguri Hangwan making the horse Oni-kago stand upon a 
chessboard. Whether the versions of the ballads I obtained 
in Izumo were composed there or elsewhere, I am quite 
unable to say; but the stories of Shiiateku Maru, Oguri- 
Hangwan, and Yaoya-()-Shichi are certainly well-known in 
every part of Japan. 

Together with these prose translations, I submit to 
the Society the original texts,—to which are appended 
some notes of interest about the local enstoms connected 
with the singing of the Datkokuwemai, about the symbols nsed 
by the dancers, and about the comic phrases chanted at 
intervala during the performances,—phrases of which the 
coarse humor forbids any English rendering. 

All the ballads are written in the same mcasure,— 
exemplified by the first four lines of Yaoya-O-Shicht, 

Koe ni yoru ne no, aki no shika 

Tsuma yori miwoba kogasu nari 

Go-nin musume no sannd de 

Iro mo kawasanu Edo-zakura. 

The chorus, or hayashi, does not seem to be sung at 
the end of a fixed number of lines, but rather at the 
termination of certain parts of the recitative. There is 
also no fixed limit to the number of singers in either 
band: these may be very meny or very few. I 
think that the curious Izumo way of singing the Pai- 
koku-mai—so that the same vowel-sonnd in the word 
“iya™ uttered by one band, and in the word “ sorei™ 
uttered by the other, are made to blend together, 
—might be worth the attention of some one interested 
in Japanese folk-music. Indeed I am convinced that a 
very delightfal and wholly unexplored field of study offers 
itself in Japan to the student of folk-lore music and popular 
chants. The songs of the Hinen-odori, or harvest dancea, 
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with their queer burdens,—the chants of the Bon-odori 
which differ in every district,—the strange snatches of 
song, often sweet, often weird, that one hears from the rice- 
fields, or the mountain slopes of remote provinces,—hava 
qualities totally different from those we are accustomed 
to associate with the idea of Jwpanese music,—a charm 
indisputable even for Western ears, because not less in 
harmony with the Nature inspiring it than the song of a bird 
or the shrilling of semi or any of the rhythmic voices of the 
land. To reproduce such melodies, with their vary curious 
fractionn! tones, would be no easy task, but I cannot help 
belioving that it would fully repay the labor. Not only 
do they represent a very aneiont, perhaps primitive 
musiesl sense: they represent also something essentially 
characteristic of the race; —and thero is surely moch 
to be learned in the conrse of time from the comparative 
study of such folk-musie. 

The fact, however, that none of those peculiarities 
which give so strange a charm to the old peasant-chants, 
are noticeable in the Izumo manner of singing the Dailoku- 
mat, would perhaps indicate that the latter are compara- 
tively quite modern, 





THE BALLAD OF SHONTORKU MARU. 
“ tra!—Joyfully young Daikoku and Ebisu enter dancing.” 


Shall we tell a tale, or shall we utter felicitations? 
A tale: then of what is it best that we should tell? Since 
we are bidden to your august house to relate a story, we 
shall relate the story of Shintoku, 

Surely there onee lived, in the Province of Kawachi, 
a very rich man called Nobayoshi. And his eldest son 
was called Shintoku-maru, 

When Shintokn-Marn, that eldest son, was only three 
years old, his mother died. And when he was five years 
old, there was given to him a stepmother. 


oy ee eee eee ee ee 
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When he was seven years old his stepmother gave birth 
to a son who was called Otowaka-Maru. And the two 
brothers grew up together. 

When Shintoku became sixteen years old, he ain 
to Kydto, to the Temple of Tenjin-Sama, to make offerings. 
to the God. 

There he saw a thousand people going to the 
temple, and « thousand returning, and a thousand 
remaining: There was 4 gathering of three thousand 
persons.* 

Through multitude the youngest daughter of a 
rich ian called Hagagiyama was being carried to the 
temple in a kego” Shiintoka also wns travelling im a 
kago; and the two fogs moved side by side along the 
way. 

Gazing on the girl, Shintoka fell in love with her, And 
the two exchanged looks and lettera of love. 

All this was told to the stepmuther of Shiintoku, by 
a servant that was-a fiatterer. 

Then the stepmother began to think that should the 
youth remain in his father’s home, the storehouses cast 
and west and the graineries north and south, and the house 
that stood in the midst, could never belong to Otowaka- 

Therefore she devised anu evil thing, nud spoke to her 
husband, saying: —*Sir, my lord, may I have your honored 
permission to be free for seven days from the duties of the 
household.” 

Her husband answered :—" Yes, surely; but what ia 
it that you wish to do for seven days?" She said to him:— 
“ Before being wedded to my lord, I made a vow to the 
August Dyity of Kiyomiiats and now I desire to go to the 
temple to fulfil that vow.” 

$ These nombers: lng indicate a great ‘mmultitade in the- 


langnage of the people: they Lave no exact significance. 
® Kago,—a kind of palang-in. 
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Said the master:—** That is well. But which of the 
mianservants or mailservants would you have to go with 
you?” Then she made reply:—“ Neither manservant 
nor maidservant do [ require: I wish to go all alone.” 

And without paying heed to amy advice about her 
journey, she departed from the house, and made great 
haste to Kydto. 

Reaching the quarter Sanjé in the city of Kydto she 
asked the way to the street Kajiyamachi, which is the 
Street of the Smiths. And finding it she saw the smithics 
side by side, 

Going to the middle one, she greeted the smith, 
and asked him:—‘“ Sir smith, can you make somo fine 
emall work im iron?” And he answered :—" Aye, 
lady—that I can.” 

Then she said :—* Make me, I pray you, nine and 
forty nails without heads.” But he answered :—“I am 
of the seventh generation of a family of smiths ;—yet 
never did I hear till now of nails without heads, and such 
an order I cannot take. It were better that you should 
ask ¢lseewhere."’ 





“Nay,” said che: “Since T came first to you, I 
do not want to go elsewhere. Make them for me, I pray, 
Sir smith.” He answered :— Of a truth, if I make such 
nails, [ must be paid a thousand ryd,’™ 

She replied to him:—*“If you make them all for me, 
I care nothing whether you desire one thousand or two 
thousand rid. Make them, I beseech you, Sir smith.” 
Thus the smith could not well refuse to make tho 
nails, 

He arranged all things confurmably to honor the 
God of the Bellows! Then taking up his first hammer 





—— 


‘The ancient ryé or tael had a value approximatiryg that of 
the dollar of 100 sex. . 
4 Puigo Sama, deity of amithas. 
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he recited the Kongé-Sutra;* taking up his second he 
recited the Kwannon-Sutra;—taking up his third he 
recited the Amida-Sutra,—becanse he feared those nails 
might be nsed for a wicked purpose. 

So in sorrow he finished the nails. Then was the 
Woman much pleased. And receiving the nails in her left 
hand, she paid the money to the amith with her right,— 
and bade him farewell, and went upon her way. 

When she was gone, then the smith thought :— 
"Surely I have in gold kolan? the. sum of « thonsand 
ry3. But this life of ours is only as the resting-place of a 
traveller journeying; and I must show to others some pity 
and kindness. To those who are cold I will give clothing, 
and to those who are hungry, I will give food," 

And by announcing his intention in writings" set 
up at the boundaries of provinces and at the limits of 
villages, he was able to show his benevolence to many 
people. 

On her way the woman stopped at the house of a 
painter, and asked the painter to paint for her a pictore. 

And the painter questioned her, saying :—* Shall I 
paint you the picture of a very old plum-tree, or of an 
ancient pine ?" 

She said to him:—“No: I want neither the picture 
of an old plum-tree nor of an ancient pine. I want 
the picture of a boy of sixteen years, having a stature ot 
five feet, and two moles upon his face." 








*“Diamond Sutra.” The curious intermingling of Buddhist 
and of Shinto ideas in these ballads illustrates how the two faiths 
had became interblended and confused in popular fancy. 

i Kobon, A gold coin. There were koban of o great many 
curious shapes and designs. The most common form was a flat or 
oval disk, stamped with Chinese characters. Some hoban were fully 
five inches in length by four in width, 

* Public announcements are usually written upon small wooden 
tablets attached to a post; and in the country auch announcements 
are still set up just as suggested in the ballad, 
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“That,” said the painter, “will bean easy thing to 
paint," And he made the picture in a very little time. 
It was much like Shintoku-Maru ; and the woman rejoied 
as she departed. 

With that picture of Shiinitokn she hastened to Riyo- 
midzu; and she pasted the picture upon one of the pillars 
in the rear of the temple. 

And with forty-seven out of the forty-nine nails she 
nailed the picture to the pillar ; and with the two remaining 
nails sho nailed the eyes. 

- Then feeling assured that she had put a curse upon 
Shantoku, that wicked woman went home, And she said 
humbly, “I have returned"; ond she pretended to be 
faithful and true. 


Now three or four months ofter tho stepmother 


of Shintoku had thus invoked evil upon him he became 


very sick. ‘Then that stepmother sceretly rejoiced. 

Aud she spoke eunningly to Nobuyoshi her husband, 
saying : “Sir, my lord, this sickness of Shiintoku seems 
to be a very bad sickness; and it is diffieult to keep 
ono having such sickness in the house of a rich 
emt 

Then Nobuyoshi was much surprised and serrowed 
greatly ; bot, thinking to himeelf that indeed it ecunld 
not be helped, he called Shiintokn to him, and 
said :— 

“Son, this sickness which you have seems to be 
leprosy ; and one heving such a sickness cannot con- 
tinue to dwell in this house. 

“Tt were best for you, therefore, to made a pilgrimage 
throngh all the provinees in the hope that you may be 
healed by divine influence. 

“And my slorehonses ond my graineriea I will not 
give to Otownaka-maru, but only to you, Shintoka—so you 
must come back to us.” 
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mother was, besought her in his sad condition, saying :— 
‘Dear mother, I have been told that [ must go forth and 
wander as a pilgrim. 

“Bot now lam blind, and I cannot travel without 


difficulty. 


I would be content with one meal a day in 


place of three, and glad for permission to live in a corner 
of some store-room or outhouse,—but I should like to 
remain somewhere near my home. 

“Will you not please permit me to stay, if only for 
a little time ? Honored mother, I beseech you, let me stay,” 
-- But she answered :—* As this trouble which you now 
have is only the beginning of the bad disease, it is not 
possible for me to enffer you to stay. You must go away 
from the house at once.” 

Then Shintoku was foreed out of the house by the 
servants, and into the yard, sorrowing greatly. 

And the wicked stepmother, following, ered out :—“ As 
your father has commanded, you must go away at once, 
Shintoku.” 

Shiintoku answered :—" See, I have not even a trovel- 
ling-dress, A pilgrim'’s gown and leggings I onght to have, 
—and a pilgrim’s wallet for begging.” 

At hearing these words, the wicked stepmother was 
glad; and she at once gave him all that he required. 

Shointoku received the things, and thanked lier, and 
miade ready to depart, even in his piteous state. 

He put on the gown and huhg a wooden mamori 
(charm) upon his breast,’ and he suspended the aye 
about his neck. 


° See Professor Chamberlain's Notea on some Minor Jopan- 
ese Religious Preechers, tor full details of pilgrimages aud pilgrim 
costumes, in Jowrmal of the Anthropological Testitete (1599). Tho 
paper is excellently illustrated. 
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He put on his straw sandals, and fastened them tightly, 
and took a bamboo staff in his hand and placed a hat of 
woven rushes upon his head. - ; 

And saying:—“ Farewell, father :—farewell, mo- 
ther :—" poor Shintokn started on his journey. 

Sorrowfnlly Nobuyoshi accompanied his gon a part of 
the way, saying :—“ It cannot be helped, Shintoku. But 
if, through the divine favour of those angust deities to 
whom that charm is dedicated, your disease should 
become cured, then come back to ua at once, 
my son." 

Hearing from his father these kind words of farewell, 
Shintokn felt much happier, and covering his faee with 
the great rush hat so as not to be known to the neighbors, 
he went on alone, 

But in a little while,—finding his limbs so weak that 
he was afraid he could not go far, and feeling his heart 
always drawn back toward his home, 50 that he could 
not help often stopping, and turning his face thither,—he 
soon became sad again. 

Since it would have been difficult for him to enter any 
dwelling, he had often to sleep under pine trees or in the 
forests; but sometimes he was lucky enongh to find 
shelter in some wayside shrine containing images of the 
Gods. 

And once in the darkness of the morning, before the 
breaking of the day, in the hour when the crows first be- 
gin to fly abroad and ary, the dead mother of Shintokn 
came to him in a dream. 

And she anid to him :—“ Son, your affliction has been 
caused by the witcheraft of your wicked stepmother, Go 
now to the divinity of Kiyomidzu, and beseech the Goddess 
- that you may be healed." 

Shintokn arose, wondering, and took his way to- 
ward the city of Kydto, toward the temple of Kiyo- 


Midzu, 





One day, as ho travelled, he went to the gate of the 
house of a rich man named Hagiyama, erying out loudly, 
Alms !—nalms!" 

Thien a maidservant of the house, hearing the ery, came 
ont and gave him food, and langhed aloud, enying :—"* Who 


could help laughing at the idea of trying to give anything: 


to so comical a pilgrim ?" 

Shintoku asked :—*‘ Why do you laugh? Iam the son 
of a rich and well-famed man, Nobuyoshi of Kawachi. But 
because of a malediction inveked upon me by my wicked 
stepmother, I have become as you see me,” 

Then Otohime, a daughter of that family, hearing 
the voices, came out and asked the maid :—* Why did 
you laugh?" 

The servant answered:—Q my lady, there waa a 
blind man from Kawachi, who seemed abont twonty years 
old, clinging to the pillar of the gate, and loudly crying 
‘Alms! alms,’ 

“So I tried to give him some clean rice upon a tray } 
but when I held out the tray toward his right hand he 
advanced his left; and when I held ont the tray toward 
his left hand, he advanced his right: that was tho reason 
I could not help langhing.” 

Hearing the maid explaining thus to the young lady, 
the blind man became angry and said:— You have no 
right to despise strangers. I am the son of a rich and 
Well-famed man in Kawachi and Iam called Shintokn- 
mart.” 

Then the daughter of that honse, Otohime, suddenly 
remembering him, also became quite angry, and said to 
the servant:—‘ You must not laugh rudely. Laughing at 
others Seok you might be laughed “at yourself to- 


“Bat Otohime had been so startled that she could not 
help trembling a little, and retiring to her room she suddenly 
fainted away. 

Vol. xxii.—91 
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Then in the house all wae econfnsion : and a doctor 
was summoned in all haste. But the girl, being quite 
unable to take any medicine, only beeame weaker and 
weaker. 

Then many famous physicians were sent for; «and 
they consulted together about Otchime; and they decided 
at last that her sickness had been cansed only by some 
sudden sorrow. 

So the mother cad to her sick daughter: “ Tell me, 
without concealment, if you have any secret grief: and 
Wf there be anything you want, whatever it be, I will 
try to get it for you.” 

Otolime replied:—“I am very much ashamed ; but 
I will tell you what I wish. 

“The blind man who came here the other day was 
the son of a rich and well-famed citizen of Kawachi, 
called Nobuyoshi. 

“At the time of the festival of Tenjin at Kitano im 
Kyoto, I met that young man there, on my way to the 
temple; and we then exchanged letters of love, pledging 
ourselves to each other. 

“And therefore I very much wish that I may be 
allowed to travel in search of him, until Tfind him, where- 
ever he may by," 

The mother kindly mide answer :—" That, indeed, 
will be well. If you wish for a sayo, you may have one; 
or if yon would like to havea horse, you can have one. 

“You can chose any servant you like to accompany 
you: and [ ¢an let you have as many folan as you 
desire." 

Otohime answered:—* Neither horse nor kago do 
I need, nor any servant; I need only the dress of 
& pilgrim, leggings and gown, and « mendicant’s 
wallet." 

For Otohime held it her duty to set out by herself all 
alone, just as Shinmtoku had done. 


i? 
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So she left home, saying farewell to her parents, with 
eyes {nll of tears: scarcely could she find yoieq to utter 
the word “ goodbye.” 


Over mountains and mountains she passed, and again 
over mountains ; hearing only the cries of wild deer, and 
the sound of torrent-wnter. 

Bometimes she would lose her way; sometimes sho 


would purse alone a steep and difficult path: always she 


journeyed sorrowing. 

At last she saw before her—fur, far away—the pine- 
tree called Aanrame-natsr, and the two rocks called Or: 
and when she sew those rocks, she thought of Shintoku 
with love and hope. 

Hastening on, she met five or six persons going to 
Kumano; and she asked them:—“ Have you not mot on 
your way a blind youth, about sixteen years old ?"’ 

They made answer,—' No, not yet; but should we 
meet him anywhere we shall tell him whatever you 
wish." 

This reply greatly disappointed Otohime; anid she 
began to think that all ber effurts to find her lover might 
be in vain; and she became very sad. 

At last she became so sod that she resolved not to 
try to find him in thia world any more, but to drown her- 
self at once in the pool of Sawara, that she might be able 
to meet him in a future state, 

She hurried there us fast as she could. And when 
ehe reached the pond, she fixed her pilgrim’s-staff in the 
ground, and hung her onter robe on a pine tree, and threw 
away her wallet, and, loosening her huir, arranged it im 
the style calla Shimada," 

Then, having filled her sleeves with stones, she was 
about to leap into the water, whem there appeared 
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POne incaving of * Oin™ in Japanese is “haa met " or “* have 
met." 
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suddenly before her a venerable man of seemingly not 


leas than eighty years, robed all in white, and bearing a 


tablet in his hand. 

And the aged man said to her:-—‘* Be not thus 
in haste to die, Otchime! Shintoku whom you seek is at 
Kiyomidzn San: go thither and meet him." 

These were, indeed, the happiest tidings she could 
have desired : and she became at once very happy. And 
she knew she hal thus been saved by the august favour 
of her guardian deity, and that it was the god himself 
who had spoken to her those words, | 

So she cast away the stones she had put into her 
sleoves, and donned again the outer robe she had taken 
off, and rearranged her hair, and took her way im all 
haste to the temple of Kiyomidzu. 


‘At last sho reached the temple. she ascended the 


‘three lower steps, and glancing beneath » porch she saw 


her lover Shiintoku lying there asleep, covered with a 
straw mat ;—aud she called to him, Moshi! moski'" ® 
Shiintokn, thus being snoddenly awakened, seized 
his staff which was lying by his side, and cried ont :— 
“Every day the children of this neighborhood come here 
and annoy me, beeanse Iam blind t*’ 
Otohime, hearing these words, and fooling great 


sorrow, approached and Inid her hands on her poor lover, 


and said to him :— | 
“T am not one of those bad mischievous children ;—I 


UThe simple style in which the hair of dead women ia 
arranged. See chapter “ Of Women's Hair™ in Glimpees of Unfuemi- 
liar Japan. 

1 An exclamation uttered to call the attention of another to the 
presence of the apeaker,—from the respectful verb moshi “to say." 
Oar colloquial “ aay!" does not give the proper meaning. Our 
" please" comes nearer to it. 
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am the daughter of the wealthy Hagiyama. And becanse I 
promised myself to you at the festival of Kitano Tenjin 
in Kyoto, I have come here to see you,” 

Astonished at hearing the voice of his sweetheart, 
Shiintoku rose up quickly, and cried out :-—“ Oh! are you 
really Otohime? It is a long time since we last met—b ut 
this is so strange !—is it not all a lie?” 

And then, stroking each other, they could only cry, 
instead of speaking. 

Bat presently Shintokn, giving way to the excitement 
of his grief, cried ont to Otohime:—“A malediction has 
been laid upon me by my stepmother,—and my appearance 
has been changed as you see ;:— 

“Therefore never can I be united to you as your 
husband. Even as | now am,—so must I romain until 
I foster to death :— 

“And so you must go back home at once, and live in 
happiness and splendour." 

But she answered in great sorrow:—*Nay! Are 
you really in earnest ? Are you truly in your right senses ? 

“No, no! T have disguised myself thus only because 
Tloved you enongh even to give my life for you :— 

“And now I will never leave you—no matter what 
may become of me in the future," 

Shiintokn was comforted by these words;—but he 
was also filled with pity for her, so that he wept, without* 
being able to speak a word. 

Then she said to him:—Sinee your wicked 
stepmother bewitched you only because you were rich, 
Tam not afraid to revenga you by bewitching her also ;— 
for I, too, am the child of a rich man,” 

_ And then, with her whole heart she spoke thus to 
the divinity within the temple ; = 

“For the space of seven days and sevon nights I shall 
remain fasting in this temple, to prove my vow ;—and 





if thou hast any truth and pity, I beseech thee to save us. 
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‘For so great a building as this, a thatched roof is 
not the proper roof. I will re-roof it with feathers of little 
birds; and the ridge of the roof I with cover with thigh- 
feathers of fnleons. 

“This torti and these lanterns of stone are ugly: I 
will erect o fortt of gold; and I will make o thousand 
lamps of gold and a thonsand of silver; and every evening 
I will light them. 

“In so large a garden as this there should be trees, 
I will plant a thonsand Arnold, a thousand svqgi, a thousand 
karantatsi, 

‘Bat if Shintokn shonld not be healed by reason 
of this vow, then he and I will drown ourselves together 
in yonder lotus-pond ;— 

‘And after our death, taking the form of two great 
serpents, we will torment all who come to worship st 
this temple, and bar the way against pilgrims,” 


Now strange to say on the might of the seventh day 
after she had vowed this. vow, there came to her in a 
dream Kwannon-Sama, who sail to her:—‘‘ The prayer 
which you prayed I shall grant.” 


Then Otohime awoke and told her dream to Shintokn 
and they both wondered. They arose, and went down to 


the river together, and washed themselves, and worshipped 


the Goddess, 

Then, strange to say, the eyes of blind Shintokn were 
fully opened, and his clear sight came back to him, and the 
disease passed away from him. And both wept because 
of the greatness of their joy. 

Together they sought an inn, and there lnid aside their 
pilgrim-dresses, and rerobed themselves, and hired kogo, 
and carriers to bear them home. 


Reaching the house of his father, Shiintokn cried 
out :—" Honored parents, I have returned to you! By 
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virtue of the written charm upon the sacred tablet, I 
have been healed of my sickness, as you may see. Is all 
well with you, honored parents ?" 

And Shintokn's fathor, hearing, ran out and oried :— 
“Oh! how moch troubled I have been for your 
sake | 

“Never for one moment could I cease to think of 
you;—but now—how glad I am to see you, and the 
bride you have brought with you!" And all rejoiced 
together, 

But, on the other hand, it was very strange that 
the wicked stepmother at the same moment became sudden- 
ly blind, and that her fingers and her toes began to rot— 
80 thet sho was In great torment. 

Then the bride and the bridegroom sand to that wicked 
stepmother -—" Lo! the leprosy has come upon you! 

“We cannot keep a leper in the house of a rich man. 
Please to go away nt once! 

“We shall give you a pilgrim’s gown and leggings, 
a rosh heat, and a staff;—for we have all these things 
ready here.” 

Then the wicked stepmother knew that even to save 
her from death, it could not be helped—because she herself 
had done so wicked a thing before. Shintoku and his 
wife were very glad |—how rejoiced they were ! 

The stepmother prayed them to allow her only ono 
small meal a day—just as Shiintukun had done; but 
Otohime said to the stricken woman :— We cannot keep 
you here—not even in the corner of an onthouse, Go 
away at once |" 

Also Nubuyoshi said to his wicked wife :—‘* What 
do you mean by remaining here? How long do you 
require to go?” 

Aml he drove her out, and she could not help herself, 
ani she went away crying to hide her face from the sight 
of the neighbours. 
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Otowaka led his blind mother by the hand; and togre- 
ther they went to Kyoto, and to the temple of Kivomidzn. 

When they got there they ascended three of the temple- 
steps, and knelt down, and prayed the Godiless, Bay ii :— 
“Give us power to east another malediction |" 

But the Goddess suddenly appeared before them, and 
said: “Were it a good thing that you pray for, I would 
grant your prayer; but with an evil matter, I will have 
no more ta do. 

“If you must die, then die there! And after your 
death you shall be sent to the hell, and there put mto the 
bottom of an iron cauldron to be boiled.” 


This is the end of the Story of Shiintoku, With a 
jubilant tap of the fan we finish go! Joyfully,— 
joyfully,—joyfully | 


THE BALLAD OF OGURI-HANGWAN. 


Po tell every word of the tale,—this is the story uf Oguri 
Hangwan ;— 





I.—Tae Bimrtu, 


The fumed Takakura Dainagon, whose other namo 
was Kaue-ie, was so rich that be had treasure-honses in 
every direction, 

He owned one precious stone that had power over 
fire, and another that had power over water. 

He also had the claws of a tiger extracted from the 
paws of the living aminal; he had the horns of a colt: 
and he likewise owned even a musk-eat (jako-neko), 
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Of all that a man might have in this world, he wauted 
nothing except an heir, and he had no other canse for 
Borrow. 

A trusted servant in his house named Ikenoshdji said 
at last to him these words :— 

“Seeing that the Buddhist deity Tamon-Ten, enshrined 
upon the holy mountain of Karama, is famed for his divine 
favour far and near, I respeetfnlly entreat you to go to 
that temple nnd make prayer to him ;—for then your wish 
will surely be fulfilled." 

To this the master agreed, nnd at onee began to make 
preparation for a jonrney to the temple. 

As he travelled with great speed he reached the 
temple very soon; und there, having purified his body 
by pouring water over it, he prayed with all his heart 
for an heir. 

And during three days and three nights le ab- 
stained pnt oni hk Aaa But all seemed 
in vain, 


Wherefore the lord, despairing becanse of the silence” 


of the God, resolved to perform Aarakiri in the temple, 
and so to defile the sacred building, 

‘Moreover he resolved that his spirit after his death, 
should haunt the mountain of Kurama,—to deter and 
terrify all pilgrims upon the nine-mile path of the 

Tue delay of even one moment would have been fatal : 
but good Ikenoshéji came running to the place just in time, 
and prevented the asvypulu. 

“O my lord!” the retainer eried :—“ Yon are surely 
too hasty in your resolve to die, 

“Rather first suffer me to try my fortune, and see 
if I may not be able to offer up prayer for your sake 
with more snecess." 

Then after having twenty-one times purified his body, 
—seven times washing with hot water, seven times with 
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cold, and yet another seven times washing himself with 
a bundle of bamboo-grass, he thus prayed to the 
God ;— 

“If to my lord an heir be piven by the divine favour, 
then I vow that I will make offering of paving-blocks of 
bronze wherewith to pave this temple-court ;— 

“ Also of lanterns of bronze to stand in rows without 
the temple, and of plating of pure gold and pure silver 
to-eover all the pillars within !"' 

And upon the third of the three nights which 
he passed in prayer before the God, Tamon-Ten 
revealed himself to the pious Ikenoshfji: and said to 
him :— 

“ Earnestly wishing to grant your petition, 1 sought 
far aud near for a fitting heir,—oven as far as ‘Tonjikn 
(India) and Kara (China), 

“ But thongh homan beings are numerons as the stars 
in the sky or the countless pehbles upon the shore, I was 
grieved that I eould not find ‘of the seed of man one heir 
that might well be given to your\master. 

“And at last, knowing | not what else to do, 
I took away by stealth [the) spirit ?] of one of the 
eight children whose father was one of the Shiten-O, 
residing on the peak Ari-arig) fgr among the Dandoka 
mountains. And that child I will give to become the heir 
of your master.” 

Having thos spoken, the Deity retired within the 
innermost shrine. Then Ikenoshéji, starting from his 
real dream, nine times prostrated himself before the God, 
and hastened to the dwelling of his master. 

Ere long the wife of Takakura Dainagon found herself 
with child; and after the ten happy months she bore 
a son with painless labor, 








© That is ten, by the ancient native manuer of reckoning time. - 
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It was strange that the infant had npon his forehead, 
marked quite plainly and naturally, the Chinese character 
for ** rice,” 

And it was yet more strange to find that in his eyes 
four Buddhas were refleeted. 

Tkenoshéji and the parents rejoiced: and the name 
Ari-waka (“Young Ari") was given the child—after the 
naine of the mountain Ari-ari—on the third day after 
the birth. 3 

I.—Tue Baxtsuwenr. 


Very quickly the child grew; and when he became 
fifteen, the reigning Emperor gave him the name and title 
of Oguri Hangwan Kane-uji. 

When he reached manhood his father resolved to get 
him a bride. 

So the Dainagon looked upon all the daughters of the 
ministers and high officials, but ho found none that he 
thought worthy to become the wife of his son. 

But the young Hangwan, learning that ho himself 
had been a gift to his parents from Tamon-Ton, resolved 
to pray to that deity for a sponse; and he hastened to 
‘he temple of the divinity, accompanied by Ikenoshdji. 

There they washed their hands, and rinsed their 
months, and remained three nights without sleep,—passing 
all the time in religions exercises. 

But as they had no companions, the young prince 
at last felt very lonesome, and began to play on his flute, 
made of the root of the bamboo-grassa. 

Seemingly charmed by these sweet sounds, the great 
serpent that lived in the temple pond came to the entrance 








MSlitei-no-mi-Hotoke: literally a four-bodied-august Buddha. 
The image in the eye is called the Buddha: the iden here expressed 
seems to be that the eyes of the children reflected four instead of two 
images. Children of supernatural beings were popularly sald to have 
double-pupils, 
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of the temple,—transforminy its fearful shape into the 
likeness of a lovely female ationdant of the Imperial Court, 
—and fondly listened to the melody. 

Then Kane-uji thought he saw before him the very 
lady he desired for a wife. And thinking also that she 
was the one chosen for him by the Deity, he placed the 
beautifal being in a palanqnin and returned to his home. 

But no sooner had this happened than a. fearful 
storm burst upon the eapital, followed by a great flood; and 
the flood and the storm both lasted for seven days and 
seven nights, 

Ths Emperor was troubled greatly by these omens: 
and he sent for the astrologers that they might explain 
the causes thereof. 

They suid in answer to the questions asked of them 
that the terrible weather was caused only by the anger 
of the male serpent, seeking vengeance for the loss of its 
mate—which was no other than the fair woman that Kane- 
nji bad brought back with him, 

Wherenpon the Emperor commanded that Kane-oji 
should be banished to the province of Hitachi, and that the 
transformed fumale serpent should at once be taken back to 
the pond upon the mountain of Kurama. 

And being thus compelled by Imperial Order to 
depart, Kane-nji went away to the province of Hitachi, 
followed only by his faithful retainer, —Ikenoshdji. 


It.—Tux Excuaxee or Letters. 


Only a little while after the banishment of Kano- 
Tji, a travelling merchant, seeking to sell his wares, visited 
the house of the exiled prince at Hitachi. 

And being asked by the Hangwan where he lived, the 
merchant made answer, saying :— 

“I live in Ky6to, in the street called Muromachi, and 
my name is Goto Sayemon. 
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onsts of goods of one thousand and eight 
different kinds which I send to China,—of one thousand 
and eight kinds which I send to India, and yet another 
thousand and eight kinds which I sell only in 
Japan. 

“So that my whole stock consists of three thousand 
and aby shies different kinds of moods. 

‘Concerning the countries to which I have already 
been,—I may answer that [ have filready made three 
voyages to India, and three to’ China ;—and this is my 
seventh journey to this part of Japan." 

Having heard these things Oguri Hangwan asked 


' the merchant whether he knew of any young girl who- 
~ would make a worthy wife,—sinee ho, the prince, boing 


still unmarried desired to find such a girl. 

‘Thea said Sayemon:—In the province of Sagami 
to the west of us, there lives a rich man called Yokoyama 
Chija, who has eight sond, 

“Long he lamented that he had no danghter, and he 
long prayed for a danghter to the August Sun. 

“And ® danghter was given him; and after her 
birth, her pareuts thought it behoved them to give her a 
higher rank than their own,—beeause her birth had come 
fo pass throngh the divine influence of the August Heavyen- 
Shining Deity: so they bnilt for her a separate 
dwelling. 

“She is, in very truth, superior to all other Japanese 
women; nor can I think of any other person in overy 
manner worthy of you." 

This story much pleased Kane-uji; and he at once 


asked Sayemon to net the part of match-maker for him ; 
‘and Sayemou promised to do everything in his power to 


fulfil the wish of the Hangwan. 
Then Kane-nji called for inkstone and writing-brush,. 


‘and wrote a love-lotter, and tied it up ected 


as love-letlers are tied with, 





And he gave it to the merchant to be delivered to 
the lady, and he gave him also, in reward for his services, 
one hundred golden ryd, 

Sayemon again and again prostrated himself in thanks ; 
and he put the letter into the box which he always carried 
with him. And then he lifted the box upon his back, and 
bade the prince farewell. . 

Now althongh the journey from Hitachi to Sagami is 
commonly a journey of seven days, the merchant arrived 
there at noon upon the third day,—having travelled in 
all haste, night and day together without stopping. 

And he weot to the balding called Inm-no-Goshyo, 
which had been built by the rich Yokoyama for the sake 
of his only daughter Terute-Hime,—in the district of 
Soba,—in the provinee of Sagami;—and he asked permis- 
sion to enter thereim. - 

But the stern gate-keepers bade him go away,— 
announcing that the dwelling was the dwelling of Terute- 
Hime, daughter of the famed Chija Yokoyama; and that 
no person of the male sex whosoever could be permitted to 
enter; and further more that guards had been appointed to 
guard the palace—ten by night and ten by day,—with 
extreme cantion and severity. 

Bat the merchant told tho gate-keopers that ho waa 
Goto Sayomon, of the street called Moromachi in the city 
of Kyéto;—that he was a» well-famed merchant there, 
and was by the poople called Sendanya;—that he had 
thrice been to Indim and thrice to China, and was now 
upon his seveuth return journey to the great country of 
the Rising Sun. 

And he said also to them:—‘ Into all the palaces 
of Nihon, save this one only, I have been freely admit- 
ted ;—so I shall be deeply grateful to you if you permit 
me to enter." 

Thus saying, he produced many rolls of silk, ant 
presented them to the gate-keepers; and ther enpidity 
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made them blind; and the merchant, without more diffi- 
culty, entered rejoicing. 

Through the great outer gate he passed, and over a 
bridge, and then found himself in front of the chambers 
of the female attendants of the superior elass. 

And he called ont, with a very lond voice :—* 0 my 
ladies, all things that you may require I have here 
with me ! 

“T have all jorugata-no-meshi-dogu ; I have hair-combs 
and neolles and tweezers: I have tategund, and combs of 
silver, and Awmoji from Nagasaki, and even all kinds of 
Chinese mirrors !"" 

Whereupon the ladies, delighted with the idea of seeing 
these things, suffered the merchant to etiter their apartment, 
which he presently made to look like a warehonse of 
female toilet articles. 

But while making bargains and selling very quickly, 
Sayemon did not loge the good chance offered him; and 
taking from his box the love-letter which had been con- 
fied to him, he said to the ladies :— 

“This letter, if I remember rightly, I picked up in 
some town in Hitachi; and I shall be very glad if 
you will accept it,—sither to use it for a model, if it be 
written beautifully, or to laugh at if it prove to have 
been written awkwardly." 

Then the chief among the maids, receiving the letter, 
tried to read the writing upon the envelope,—* Tankini 
hoshi"—* ame ni arare ga"—* kori kana," — 

Which signified,—“ Moon and stars, rain and hail 
make ice.” But she could not read the riddle of the 
mysterious words. 

The other ladies who were also nnable to ress 
the meaning of the words, could not but langh :—and they 
langhed so shrilly that the Princess Torute heard, and came 
among them, fully robed, und wearing a veil over her 
night-black hair. 
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And the bamboo-sereen having been rolled up before 
her, ‘Ternte-Hime asked :-—‘* What is the @ause of all this 
langhing. Ifthere be anything amusing, [ wish that you 
will let me share in the amusement.” 

The maids then answered, saying:—‘‘ We were langh- 
ing only at our being unable to read a letter which this 
merchant from the Capital saya that he picked up in some 
atreet. And here is the letter: even the address upon 
it is a riddle to us.” J 

And the letter, having been laid upon an open crimson 
fan, was properly presented to the Princess, who received 
it, and admired the beauty of the writing, and said :-— 

“ Never have I seen so beantiful a hand as this: it ia 
like the writing of Kaibédaishi himself, or of Monji 
Bosatau. 

“Perhaps the writer is one of those princes of the 
[chijo, or Nyd,or Sanjé families,—all famed for their akill 
in writing. — 

“Or, tf this guess of mine be wrong,—then I would 
say that these characters have certainly been written by 
Oguri-Hangwan Kane-uji,—now so famed in the Province 
of Hitachi. . . « I shall read the letter for 
you.” 

Then the envelope was removed; and the first phrase 
she read was “fuji no yama™ (the Mountain of Fuji}, 
whieh she interpreted as signifying loftiness of rank, And 
then she met with such phrases as these :-— 

Aiyomidzu kosaka (the name of a place); arare ni 
ozasa (hair on the leaves of the bamboo-grass); itaya ni 
araré (hail following upon a wooden roof) ;— 

Tamoto ni kort (ice in the sleeve); nonaka ni shimi- 
zu (pure water running through a moor) ;—khoike ni 
wakomo (rushes m a little pond) ;— 

Tnoba ui tay (dew on the leaves of the tro); 
shakivnaga obt (a very long girdle); ashiha ni momijt (deer 
and maple-trees) ;— 
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Gs (a forked river) ;—hoso taniyaira ni 


“marukibashi (a rend log laid over a little stream for « 


bridge) ;—tsurMMashi yumi ni hanwke dori (a stringless bow, 
and 1 i ap pa y 
i546 — 

“ Maireba au'—they should meet when he should 


eall upon her, “ Arare nai "'—then they should not 


be separated.  Korobi an “—they should repose 
together. 

And the meaning of the rest was thus :— 

“This letter should be opened within the sleeve, 80 
that others may know nothing of it, Keep the seeret in 
your own bosom, | 

“You must yield to me even as the rush bends to the 
wind. I am earnest to serve you in all things 

“We shall surely be united at last whatever chance 
may separate us at the beginning, I long for you even 
as the stag for its mate in the autumn. 

*“ Even though long kept apart we shall meet, as meet 
the waters of a river divided in its Upper course into two 
branches, 

“ Divine, I pray you, the meaning of this letter, and 
preserve it. I hope for a fortunate answer. Thinking of 
Terute Hime, I feel us though I could fly." , 

And the Prineess Terute found at the end of the letter 
the name of him that wrote it, —Oguri-Hangwan -Kane-nji 
himself, —together with her own name, as being written to 
her. 





Then she felt greatly troubled,—becanse she had not 
at first supposed that the letter was addressed to her, and 
had without thinking read it aloud to the female at- 
t en dante, 

For she well knew that her father would quickly kill 
hor if a most cruel manner, should the iron-hearted Choja 


come to know the truth. 
Vol. xrrli._29 
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Wherefore throngh fear of bemg mingled with the 
earth of the moor Vira wt ga hara,—fitting place for a 
father in wreth to slay his daughter—sht set the end 
of the letter between her teeth, and rent it to pieces, and 
withirew to the inner apartoent. 

But the merchant, knowing that he could not go back 
to Hitachi without. bearing some reply, revolved to obtain 
one by cunning, 

Wherefore he hurried after the Princess even into her 
innermcst apartment, without 30 much as waiting to remove 
his sandals, and he cried out londly -— 

“Omy Princess! I have been taught that written 
characters were invented in India by Monji Bosaten, and 
in Japan by Kébodaishi. 

* And is it not like tearing the hands of Kobdduishi, 
thus to tear a letter written with characters? 

“Know you not that a woman ts less pure than a 
man? Wherefore, then, do you, born a woman, thus 
presume to tear a letter ? 

‘Now if you refuse to write a reply, I shall call upon 
all the gods,—I shall annonnes to them this unwomanly 
act; and I shall invoke their malediction upon you !" 

And with these words he took from the box which 
he always carried with him, « Buddhist rosary; and he 
began to twist it abont with an awfal appearance of anger. 

Then the Prineesa Terute, terrified and grieved, prayed 
him to ceass his invoestions, and promised that she would 
write-an answer at once, 

So her answer was quickly written, and given to the 
merchant, who was overjoyed by his suecess, and speedily 
departed for Hitachi, carrying his box upon his back. 


IV.—How Kawne-un secame a Brioeoroom wirnovur His 
FaTuee-txn Law's. (Consent. 


Travelling with great speed the nukodo quickly 
arrived at the dwelling of the Hangwan, and gave the letter 





trembled for joy. | 
_ Very, very short the answer was: only these words,— 
Oki naka bune, “a boat floating in the offing." 
Bunt Kane-nji guessed the meaning to be :— As 


fortnnes and misfortanes are common to wll, be mot afraid, 


and try to come unseen," 

Therewith he summoned Ikenoshdji, and bade him 
make all needful preparation for a rapid journey. Goto 
Sayemon consented to serve as guide, ‘ 

He accompanied them; and when they reached the 
district of Soba, and were «approaching the house of tho 
princess, the guide said to the prinee :— 

“That house before us, with the black gate, is the 
dwelling of the far-famed Yokoyama Choja; and that other 
house, to the northward of it, having a red gate, is the 
residence of the flower-fair Ternte. | 

“Be pradent in all things, and you will sneceed."” 
And with these words, the guide disappeared. 

Accompanied by his faithful retainer, the Hangwan 
approached the Red Gate, | 

Both attemped to enter, when the gatekeepers songlit 
to prevent them ; declaring they were much too bold to sek 
to enter the dwelling of Terute-Hime, only daughter of the 
renowed Yokoyama Chéja,—the sacred child hegotten 
throngh the favour of the deity of the Sun. 

“You do but right to speak thus," the retainer made 
reply. “ Bot you must learn that we are officers from the 
city in search of a fugitive ;— 

“And it is jast becanse all males-are prohibited from 
entermg this dwelling, that a search there must he 
made." 

Then the guards, amazed, suffered them to pass, and 
saw the supposed officers “of justice outer the court, and 
many of the Indies in waiting come forth to weloome them 
he puosts, . 


And the Lady Terute, mnaeiticualy: pleased 


coming of the writer of that love-letter, ‘appeared before 


har wooer, robed in her robes of ceremony, with a veil 
about her shoulders. 

‘Kane-uji was also much delighted at being thos wel- 
comed by the beautiful maiden, And the wedding ceremony 
‘was at once performed, to the great joy of both, and was 
followed by a great wine feast. 


So great was the mirth, and 80 joyful were all, that. 


the followers of the prince and the ninids of the princoss 
danced together, and together made music. 

And Oguri Hangwan himself produced his flute, made 
of the root of a bamboo, and began to play upon it sweetly. 

Then the father of Torute, hearing all this joyons din 
in the house of his daughter, wondered greatly what the 
cause might be. 

But when he had been told how tho Hangwan had 
become tho bridegroom of his daughter withont his 
consent, the Chija grew wondrous angry, ani in secret 
devised a scheme of revenge. 


V.—Tue Porwoxtxa. 


‘The noxt day Yokoyama sent to Prince Kane-uji a 
message, inviting him to come to his house there to perform 
the wine drinking ceremony of greeting each other as father- 
in-law and son-in-law, 

Then the Princess Terute songht to dissuade the 
Hangwan from going there, because she had dreamed in 
the night a dream of-ill omen. 

But the Hangwan, making light of her fears, went 
boldly to the dwelling of the ae followed by his young 
retainers. 

n Yokoyama Choja, rejoicing, cansed niany dishes 
to be prepare coutaining all delicacies furnished by the 
mountains and the sea” and well entertained the Hangwan. 





Or “with all strange favors of mountain and sea.” 





At last, when the wine-drinking began to flag, 
Yokoyama uttered the wish that his guest, the lord Kane- 
ni, would also fornish some entertainment™ [nccording 
to the custom]. 

“And what shall it be?" the Hangwan asked. 
“Troly,” replied the Chija, “I am desirous to see you 
show ie great skill in riding.” 

i T shall ride,” the Prince made answer. And 
Se the horse called Onikage? was led ont. 

That horse was so fierce that he did not seem to be 
areal horse, but rather a demon or a dragon—ao that few 
dared even to approach him. 

But the Prince Hangwan Kane-nji at once loosened the 
chain by which the horse was fastened, and rode upon him 
with wondrous ease. 

In spite of all his fiereeness, Onikage found himself 
obliged to do everything which his rider wished. Al] 


‘present, Yokoyama and the others, could not speak for 


astonishment. 

Bat soon the Chiju, taking and setting pb a boking 
screen, asked to see the Prince ride his steed upon 
the upper edge of the sereen. 

The lord Oguri, consenting, rode upon the top of the 
sereen; and then he rode along the top of an Eaprigtt shiji- 
frame. 

Then a chess-board being set out, he rode upon it, 
making the horse tightly set his hoof upon the squares of 


‘the chess-board as ho rodo, 


“The word is really sakena, “fish,” It has always been the 





rule to serve fish with eaté; and gradually the word “fish” 
became used for any entertainment given during the wine-party by 


guests,—such as songs, dances, ete. : 
Lit, “ Demon-deer-hair." The" term “ deer-hair only 


Tefers to colors. A nearly exact translation of the original characters 
would be “the Demon chestnut.” Kage “ deor-color," also meang 


“chestnut,” A chestnut horse is “ Kage-no-uma.” 
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And, lastly, he made the steed balance himself npon 
the frame of an anden.™ 

Then Yokoyama was at a loss what to do, and he 
could only say, bowing low to the Prince :—* Truly 
I am grateful for your entertainment;—I am very much 
delighted," 

And the lord Oguri, having attached Onikage ton 
cherry-tree in the garden, reéntered the apartment. 

But Saburé, the third son of the house, having 
persnaded his father to kill the Hangwan with poisoned 
wine, nrged the Prince to drink sak with which there had 
been mingled the venom of a blue centipede and of a blue 
lizard and foul water that had long stood in the hollow joint 
of a severed bamboo, 

And the Hangwan and his followers, not suspecting the 
wine had been poisoned, drank the whole. 

Sad to say, the poison entered into their viscera and 
their intestines; and all their bones burst asunder by 
reason of the violence of the poison. 

Their lives passed from them quickly as dew in the 
morning from the grass. 

And Saburé and his father buried their corpses in 
the moor of Uwanogahara, 


VI.—Cast Apart. 


The cruel Yokoyama thought that it would not do to 
suffer his danghter to live, after be had thus killed har 
husband. Therefore’ he felt obliged to order his faithful 
servants, Onid and Oniji,” who were brothers, to take her 
far out into the sea of Sagami, and to drown her there. 


a iS fs = tree 


*A large portable lantern, having a wooden frame and paper 
aides. There are audon of many forme, some remarkably beautifal. 

»Onid and Oniji, “ the King of devils," “the next greatest 
devil." 
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And the two brothers, knowing their master was too 
stormy-hearted to be persuaded otherwise, could do nothing 
but obey. So they went to the «nbhappy lady, and told 
her the purpose for which they had been sent. 

Ternte-hime was so astonished by her father’s cruel 
decision, that at first she thonght all this was « dream from 
which she earnestly prayed to be awakened. 

After a while she said:—" Never in my whole life 
have I knowingly committed any crime. . . But what- 
ever happen to my own body, I am more anxious than 
I can say to learn what became of my husband, after he 
visited my father’s house.” 

“Qur niaster,”” answered the two brothers,—“ becom- 
ing very angry at learning that you two had been wedded 
without his lawful permission, poisoned the young prince 
according to a plan devised by your brother Saburd."' 

Then Terute, more and more astonished, invoked, 
with just cause, a malodiction upon her father for his 
cruelty. 

But she was not even allowed time to lament her 
fate; for Onio and his brother at once removed her 
garments, and put her naked body into a roll of rush- 
matting. 

When this piteous package was carried out of the 
house at night, the Princess and her waiting maids bade 
each other their last farewells, with sobs and cries of 
grief. 

The brothers Onio wnd Oniji then rowed far out to 
sea with their pitiful burthen. But when they found them- 
selves alone, then Oniji said to Onid that it were better 
they should try to save their young mistress. 

To this the elder brother at once agreed without 
difficulty; and both began to think of some plan to save 
her. 

Just at the same time an empty canoe came near'them, 
drifting with the sea-current. 





At onee the lady was placed in it; and the brothers 
exclaiming, “That indeed was a good picee of luck,” 
bade their mistress farewell, and rowed back to their . 


VIL—Tar Lavy Yoruuame. 


The canoe bearing poor Ternte wns tossed about by 
the waves for seven days and seven nighta, during which 


_ time there was much wind and rain, And at Inst it 


was disepvered by some fishermen who were fishing near 
Nawoye. 

But they thought that the beantiful woman was 
certainly the spirit that had caused the long storm of 


many days; and Terute might have been killed by their 


oars, had not one of the men of Nawoye taken her undor 
his protection. 

Now this man, whose name was Murakimi Dayd, 
resolved to adopt the princess as his danghter,—as he 
had no child of his own to be his heir. 

So he took her to his home, and named har Yorihime, 
and treated her so kindly that his w fe grew jealous of 
the adopted daughter, and therefore was often cruel to 
her when the husband was absent, 

But being still more angered to find that Yorihime 
would not go away of her own accord, the evil-hearted 
woman began to devise some means of getting rid of her 
forever. 

Jnst at that time the ship of a kidnapper happened 
to east anchor in the harbor, Needless to say that 
‘Yorihime was secretly sold to this dealer in human flesh. 


After this misfortune the unhappy princess passed 
from one master to another as many a8 seventy-five 





i 
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times. Her last ‘yeriunes was one Yorudzuya Chobei, 
well-known as the keeper of a large jordya in the province 
of Mino. 

When Terute-Hime was first brought before this 
new master, she spoke meekly to him, and begged him 
to excuse her ignorance of all refinements and of deport- 
ment. And Chobei then asked her to tell him all about 
herself, her native place, and her family. 

- But Terute-Hime thought it would not be wise to 
mention even the name of her native provinee,—lest she 
might possibly be forced to speak of the poisoning of her 
husband by her own futher, 

Bo she resolved to anawer only that she was born in 
Hitachi—feoling 1 sad pleasure in saying that she belonged 
to the same province in which the lord Hangwan, her lover, 
used to live, 

“T was born,” she said, “in the province of Hitachi; 
but Lam of too low birth to have a family name. There- 
fore may I beseech you to bestow some suitable name 
upon me?” . 

Then Terute-Hime was named Kohagi of Hitachi, 
and she was told that she would have to serve her master 
very faithfully in his bosiness, 

But this order she refused to obey, and said that 
she would perform with pleasure any work given her to 
do, however mean or hard,—but that she would never 
follow the business of a jord, | 

“ Then,” cried Chibei in anger, “your daily tasks 
shall be these :— 

“To feed all the horses, one hundred in number, that 
are kept in the stables, and to wait upon all other persons 
in the house when they take their meals ;— 

“To dress the hair of the thirty-six jord belonging to 
this house—dressing the hair of each in the style that best 
becomes her; and also to fill seven boxes with threads of 
twisted hemp ;— 
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“Also to make the fire daily in seven farnaces, and 
to draw water from a spring in the monntains halfa mile 
from here.” 

Terute knew that neithor she, nor any other being 
alive, could possibly fulfil all the tasks thus laid tipon her 
by this cruel master; and she wept over her misfortune. 

But she soun felt that to weep could avail her nothing. 
So wiping away her tears, she bravely resolved to try 
What she could do, and then putting on an apron, and 
tying luck her sleeves, she set to work feeding the 
horses. 

The great merey of the gods cannot be understood; 
but it is certain that ne she fed the first horse, all the 
others, through divine influence, were fully fed wt the 
fame time. 

And the same wonderful thing happened when she 
waited upon the people of the house at meal time, and 
When she dressed the hair of the girls, and when she 
twisted the threads of hemp, and when sho went to kindle 
the fire in the furnaces. 

But saddest wus of all ti to see 'Terute-Hime, bearing 
the water buckets upon her shoulders, taking her way 
to the distant spring to draw water, 

4nd when she saw the reflection of her much-changed 
face in the water with which she filled her buckets, then 
indeed she wept very bitterly, 

But the sudden remembranee of the cruel Chdbei 
filled her with exceeding fear, and urged her back in hasta 
to her terrible abode. 

But soon the master of the joréya began to see that 
his new servant was no common womnn, and to treat her 
with a great show of kindness, 


IX.—Dnrawine Tue Cant. 
And now we shall tell what became of Kane-nji. 
The far-famed Yugyd Shonin, of the temple of Fuji- 
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sawn in Kagami, who travelled constantly in Japan to 
preach the law of Buddha in all the provinees, chanced to- 
be passing over the moor Uwanogahara. 

There be saw many crows and kites flitting about a 
grave. Drawing nearer, he wondered much to see a 
nameless thing, seemingly without arms or legs, moving 
between the piéees of a broken tombstone. ~ 

Then he remembered the old tradition that those who 
are put to death before having completed the number of 
years allotted to them in this world, reappear or revive 
In the form calied Gaki-ami. 

And he thought that the shape before him must be one 
of those nuhappy spirits or gaki; and the desire arose in 
his kindly heart to have the monster taken to the hot 
springs belonging to the temple of Kumano, and so cause 
its return to its former human state. 

So he had a cart made for the Guki-awi, and he placed 
the namelwss shape in it, and fastened a wouden tablet, 
inscribed with large characters, to its breast. 

Aud the words of the inscription were these :—*‘ Take. 
pity upon this unfortunate being, and help it upon its 
journey to the hot springs of the Temple of Kumano. 

“Those who draw the cart even a little way, by 
pulling the rope attached to it, will be rewarded with very 
freat good fortune, 

“To draw the cart even one step shall be equal in 
merit to feeding one thousand priests; and to draw it two- 
steps shall be equal in morit to feeding ten thousand 
priests ;— 

“And to draw it three steps shall be equal in merit 
to cansing any. dead relation,—father, mother, or husband, 
—to enter upon the way of Buddhahood.” 

Thus very soon travellers who travelled that way took 
pity on the formless one ;—some drew the cart several 
miles; and others were kind enongh to draw it for many 
days together, 
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And so, after moch time, the Guki-ami in its cart 
appeared before the jordya of Yorodzuya Chibei: and 
Kohagi of Hitachi, seeing it, was grently moved by the 
inseription, 

Then becoming suddenly desirous to draw the cart 
if even for one day only, and so to obtain for her dead 
husband the merit resulting from such work of mercy, she 
prayed her master to allow her three days’ liberty that she 
miyvht draw the cart, 

And she asked this for the sake of- her parents; 
for she dared not speak of her husband, fearing the 
master might become very angry were he to learn the 
truth. 

Chober at first refused, declaring in an angry voice 
that since she had not obeyed his former commuuda, she 
should never be allowed to leave the house, even for a 
single hour, 

But Kohagi said to him :—“ Lo! master !—the hens 
goto their nests when the weather becomes cold; and the 
little birds hie to the deep forest. Even so do men in time 
of misfortune flee to the shelter of benevolence, 

“Surely it is because you are known as a kindly man 
that the Gaki-omi rested awhile outside the fence of this 
house. 

“Now I shall promise to give np even my life for my 
master und mistress in case of pte providing you will only 


grant me three days’ freedom now.’ 


So at Isst the miserly Choébei was nie ta 
grant the prayer; and his wife was glad to add even two 
days more to the time permitted. And Kohagi, thus freed 
for five days, was so rejoiced that she at once without 
delay commenced her horrible task. 

After having, with much hardship, passed through 
auch places as Fuhanoseki, Musa, Bamba, Bamegayo, 
Ono, and Suenaga-toge she reached the famed town of 


‘Oten, in the space of three days. 
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There she knew that she would have to leave the 
cart, since it would tuke her two days to return thence- 
to the province of Mino, 

On her long way to Otsu, the only pleasing sights 


and sounds were the beantiful lilies growing wild by the 


road side,—the voices of the hibari and siijigara and 
all the birds of spring that sang in the trees,—and tho: 
songs of the peasant girls who were planting the rice. 

But such sights and sounds could please her only 
& moment; for most of them caused her to dream of other: 
days, and gave her pain by making her recollect the 
hopeless condition into which she had now fallen. 

Though greatly wearied by the hard labor she had 
undertaken for three whole days, she would not go to 
an inn, She passed the last night beside the nameless 
shape, which she would have to leave next day. 

“Often have I heard,"’ she thought to herself, “ that 
a (faki-ami is a being belonging to the world of the dead. 
This one, then, should know something about my dead 
hosband. 

“Oh! that this Guti-awi had either the sense of: 
hearitig or of sight !—then I could question it about Kane- 
wi, either by word of month, or in writing.” 

When day dawned above the neighboring misty moun- 
tains, Kohagi went away to get an inkstone and a brush ; 
and she soon returned with these to the place where the 
cart was, 

Then, with the brush, she wrote, below the inscription 
upon tho wooden tablet attached to the breast of the 
Gaki-ami, these words :— 

“When you shall have recovered and are ‘able to- 
return to your province, pray call upon Kohagi of Hitachi, 
a servant of Yorodzuys Chodbei of the village of Obaka in 
the Province of Mino. 

“For it will give me much joy to see again the person 
for whose sake I obtained with difficulty five days' freedom, 
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three of which I gave to drawing your cart as far as this 

Then she bade the Gali-aui farewell, and hurried 
back upon her homeward way,—althongh she found it 
* very difficult thus to leave the cart alone, 


A-—Tne Revivat. 


At last the Gaki-ani was bronght to the hot springs 
of the famed [Shivtd|) temple of Kumano Gongen, and 
by the oid of those compassionate persons who pitied its 
state, was daily enabled to experience the healing effects 
of the buth. 

After a single week the effects of the bath cansed the 
the eyes, nose, ears, and mouth to reappear :—after four- 
teen days all the limbs had been fully reformed ;— 

And after one-and-twenty days the vamelosa shape 
was completely transformed into the real Oguri Hangwan 
Kane-nji—perfect and handsome as he had been in other 
years. 

When this marvellons change had been effected, 
Kane-uji looked all about him, and wondered much when 
and how he had been brought to that strange place. 

Bat through tho angust influence of the God of 
Kumano, things were so ordained that the revived Prince 
could return safely to his home at Nijé in Kyéto, where 
his parents, the Lord Kane-iye and his sponse, weleomed 
him with great joy. 

Then the August Emperor, hearing all that had 
happened, thought it a wonderful thing that any of his 
subjects after having been dead three years, should have 
thas revived, 

And not only did he gladly pardon the fault for which 
the Hangwan had been banished, but farther appointed 
him to be lord-ruler of the three provinees,—Hitachi, 
Sogou, aml Mino, 
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XI.—Tae Int ERVIEW: 


One day Oguri Hangwan left his residence to make 
& journey of inspection through the provinces of which 
he had been appointed ruler, And reaching Mino, he 
resolved to visit Kohagi of Hitachi, and to utter his thanks 
to her for her exceeding goodness, 

Therefore he lodged at the house of Yorodzuya, where 
he was conducted to the finest of all the guest-chambers, 
which was made beautiful with screens of gold, with Chinese 
carpets, with Indian hangings, and with other precious 
things of great cost, 

When the Lord ordered Kohagi of Hitachi to be 
summoned to his presence, he was answered that she was 
only one of the lowest menials, and too dirty to appear 
before him. But he paid no heed to these words, only 
commanding that she should eume at once,—no matter 
how dirty she might he. 


Therefore, much against her will, Kohagi was obliged 


to appear before the lord, whom she at first beheld through 
4 sereen, and saw to beso much like the Hangwan that 
she felt « start of Surprise, 

Oguri then as'ed her to tell him her real name ; but 
Kohagi refused, saying:—“If 1 may not serve my lord 
with wine, except on condition of telling my real name, 
then I can only leave the presence of my lord.” 

But a she was about to go, the Hangwan called 
to her:—* Nay, stop a little while. I havea good reason 
to ask your nume, because I am in truth that very 
Gaki-ami whom you so kindly drew last year to Otsn in 
a cart." 

“And with these words he produced the wooden tablet 
npon which Kohagi had written, 

Then she was very much moved, and said:—“T am 
very lappy to see you thus reeovered.. And now I shall 
gladly tell you all my history,—hoping only that you, 
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my lord, will tell me something of that ghostly world from 
which you have come back, and in which my husband, 
alas! now dwells. 

“T was born—jit hurts my heart to speak of former 
times !}—the only child of Yokoyama Chéja,- who dwelt 
in the district of Soba, in the provinee of Sagami, and 
my name was Terute Hime. 

“T too well remember, also, having been wedded 


three years ago, to a famous person of rank whose name 


was Oguri Hangwan Kane-nji, who nsed to live in the 
Province of Hitachi. But my husband was poisoned by 
my father at the instigation of his’ own third son, 
Saburd. 

“T myself was condemned by him to be drowned in 
the sea of Sagami. And I owe my present existence to 
the faithful servants of my father,—Onid and Oniji.” 

Then the lord Hangwan said,—‘ You see here before 
you, Ternte, your husband Kane-nji. Although killed 
together with my followers, I had been destined to live 
in this world many years longer, 

“By the learned priest of Fujisawa temple I was 
saved, and being provided with a cart, I was drawn by 
many kind persons to the hot springs of Kumano, where 
I was restored to my former health and shape. And now 
1 have been appointed lord-ruler of the three provinees, 
and ean have all things that I desire,” 

Hearing this tale, Terute could scarcely believe it waa 
not all a dream; and she wept for joy. Then she said:— 


“Ah! since last IT saw you, what hardships have I not 


passed through ! 

“Por seven days and seven nights I was togsed 
about upon the sea in a canoe ;—then I was in a great 
danger in the Bay of Nawoye, and was saved by a kind 
man called Murakami Daya. 

“And after that I was sold and bought seventy-five 
times ; and the last time was brought here where I have 
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- been made to sufter all kinds of hardship only because 
< I refused to become a jord. That is why you now see me 
in 80 wretched a condition.” 

Very angry was Kane-uji to hear of the cruel conduet 
of the inhuman Chébei, and desired to kill him at once. . 

But Terute besonght her husband to spare the man's 
life, and so fulfilled the promise she had long before made 
to Chobei,—that she would give even her own life if 
mecessary for her master and mistress, on condition of 
being allowed five days’ freedom fg draw the cart of 
the Gaki-ani, 

And for this; Chobei was really grateful: and in 
compensation he presented the Hangwan with the hnnd- 
red horses from his stables, and give to Terute the thirty- 
six servants belonging to his honse, 

And then Ternte-hime, appropriately attired, went 
away with the Prince Kane-nji; and they began their 
journey to Sagami with hearts full of joy. 


XAIL.—Tur Venxaeaxce. 


This ia the district of Soba in the province of Sagami, 
the native land of Terute: how mony beantiful and how 
many sorrowful thoughts does it reeall to their minds, 

And here also are Yokoyama and his son who killed 

So Saburo, the third son, being led to the moor called 
Totsuka-no-hara, was there punished, : 

Gut Yokoyama Chéja, wicked as he had been, was 
not punished ;—beeanse parents must be for their children 
always like the sun and moon, however bad they may be, 
And hearing this order, Yokoyama repented very greatly 
for that which he had done, 

= many gifts for having saved the Princess Terute off the 
coast of Sagami. 


Vo! xxii,—33 
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were brought to destruction. 
Fortunate and happy, Oguri-Sama and Terote-Hime, 
together returned to Miako, to dwell in the residence at 
Nijo, and their union was beautiful as the blossoming-time a) 
of Spring. 
Fortunate! Fortunate ! oe 


*) vat 
THE BALLAD OF O-SHICHI, THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE YAOYA.™ " 





In autumn the deer are Inred within reach of the 
hunters by the sounds of the finte, which resemble the 
sounds of the voices of their mates,—and so are killed. 

Almost in like manner, one of the five most beantifal 
girls in Yedo, whose comely faces charmed all the capital 
even as the spring-blossoming of cherry trees, cast away ? 
her life in the moment of blindness caused by love. | . 

When, having wrought a vain thing, she was bronght 
before the Mayor of the City of Yedo, that high official ts 
questionéd the young criminal, asking:—“‘Are you not 2% 
O-Shichi, the daughter of the yaova ! And being so young, I 
how came you to commit such a dreadfnl crime as ao 
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Phen 0-Shiehi weeping and wringing her hands, i 
made this answer :—‘\ Indeed that was the only crime 
that 1 ever committed; and I had no extraordinary reason x 
for it, but this: 

“Once before, when there had been a great fire—so 
great a fire that nearly all Yedo was consmmed,our house 





* Yaoya, a seller of vegetables. 
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also was burned down. And we three—my parents and 
I,—knowing no other where to go, took shelter in a 
Boddhist temple, to remain there until our honge could 
be rebuilt. 

“Surely the destiny that draws two young persons to 
each other ia hard to understand! . . In that temple 
there was » young acolyte, and love grew up between us, 

“In secret we met together, and promised never (o 
forsake exch other,—and we pledged ourselves to each 
other by sucking blood from small cuts wo made in our 
little finger, and by exchanging written vows that we 
should love cach other forever. 

“Before our pillows had yet become fixed™ oor pew 
house in Hongo was built and made ready for ua. 

“But from that day when I bade a gad farewell to 
Kichiza-saima whom I had pledged myself for the time of 
two existences, never was my lieart consoled by even one 
letter from the acolyte. 

“Alone in my bed at night, I used to think and think, 
and at Inst in a dream there cume to me the dreadful idea of 
setting fire to the honse,—as the only means of again 
being able to meet my beantiful lover. 

“Then, one evening, I got a bundle of dry rushes, 
and placed imside it some piece of live charcoal, and [ 
secretly put the bnndle into a shed at the back of the 

“A fire broke out, and there wus a great tumult, 
and I was arrested and bronght here—oh! how dreadful 
it Was. 


“This curious expression can only be understood by help of 
the fact that lovera are said to exchange pillows. Thus the pillows 
may be confused, While the pillows were yet not definite or fixed,"* 
would mean, therefore, while the two lovers were still in the 
habit of seeking each other at night. 
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But hebakeors Sai 0 pray save me, my Bao 0, 
pray take pity on me!" 

Ah! the simple apology! But what was her age?— 
not twelve ?—not thirteen ?—not fourteen? Fifteen comes 
after fourteen. Alas! she was fifteen and conld not be, 
saved | . 

Therefore O-Shichi was sentenced according to the 
law. But first she was bound with strong cords, and was 
for seven days exposed to public view on the, bridge called 
Nihonbashi. Ah! what a piteous sight it was! 

Her aunts and cousins,—even Boekurai and Kakusuke, 
the house servants, had often to wring their sleeves,—so 
wet were their sleeves with tears. | 

But, because the crime could not be forgiven, O-Shichi 
was bound to four posts, and fuel was kindled, and the 
fire roso up! . . + And poor O-Shichi in the midst 
of that fire. 

Even so the insects of summer fly to the flame. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISM. 


By Rev. A. Lrovp, M.A. 


[Read Nov. 14, 1894] 


In order to understand the history and development 
of the Buddhist Faith, some account should be given of 
the Brahman Faith of India upon which it is based; for 
there is searcely one doctrine of Buddhism which is 
not derived from the earlier religion of India, Like 
Christianity, Buddhism does not claim to be a new revelation, 
but to be a restatement, made in a convincing form, of 
truths which have been since the beginning, 

The Brahman religion may be said to have two prin- 
cipal forms :—Pure philosophical Brahmanism, and Hin- 
apa, Buddhism has forms corresponding to both of 

| «< Pare philosophical Brahmanism,” says Peotiaane 
Monier Williams,’ “may fairly be identified with the 
Vedanta system, which again is closely connected with 
the Siinkhya. 

“Tt isa creed built up on the doctrine of an i impersonal, 
universally present, tmeonscions spirit called Brabman, 


‘I Boddhism in ite Relation to Brahminiem, in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society vol. xvii part il, Art. vili (new series). 








\ oe ‘ 

Vege 
a kind of spiritual element or vital principle pervading 4 
all space, and underlying equally every material oljedt, ’ 


whether organic, or morganic, whether stones, animals, 
mén or gods, | 

‘‘ Tt postulates the eternal existence of that impersonal 
elementary spirit as its starting poimt—doenies the real 
existence, not only of all material objects, but of 
the separate human sonl as distinct from the univer- 
aul soul; and ends where it began, in « pure im- 
personal entity, which it is diffienlt to distinguish in 
its mneonscions state from pure non-entity. If this be 
Pantheism, as commonly alleged, it is a kind of spiritual 
Pantheism very different {from the ordinary Pantheism 
of European philosophy. 

“Hinduism, on the other hand, is s system built 
upon the doctrine of devotion to the personal gods Siva 
and Vishnn. It postulates the eternal existenee of those 
personal gods as its starting pomt, and ends in simple 
polytheism and idolatry. 

SLi“ Tf we compare in the sume ay philosophical 








with popular Buddhism, the difference seems to Fe in yer 
this :— ~ 
" Philosophical Buddlism—or at least the truest form s > 
of it,—is a system built up on the doctrine of the utter 
unreaity and undesirableness of life in any form or a 
state, and the non-existence of any spiritual essence as a 
distinguished from material organisms. It postulates the | 
ternal existence of nothing as its starting point, and a 
ends in simple Nihilism. Impermanence is written a 
on the whole visible universe, including man. Even oe 
the most perfect human being must lapse imto non- 
existence, 
"Popular Buddhism, on the other hand, is a system we 
built up on the worshi} of certain perfected human beings “4 
couverted into personal gods, It affirms the eternal == 


permanence of such beings in some state or other, just ; 












as Vaishnavas affirm the eternal existence of Vishnu. 
It gives them divine attributes, and ends like Hinduism 
in polytheism and idolatry.” 

It is abundantly clear (and I must still acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the same anthor) that the historical 
Buddha did not intend to found a new religion, bot a 
monastic order existing within the old, and distinguished 
from the old mainly by its greater universality of aim. 
No new doctrino was propounded—the universality of 
sorrow, and the desire to escape from it by ao life of 
asceticiam and self-devotion which should ultimately lead to 
union with the universal nothing—all these are clearly to 
be found in Brahwanical writings. Nay, the very technical 
terms of philosophical Baddhism—Sodhi or enlightenment, 
Karwa, Dherma, the five Skandhas, Kalpas, Moksha, all 
come to us from Brahmanism rather than from Boddhism, 
It was Sakyamuni'’s intention, not to overthrow the old 
thoughts, but to make the sound conclusions of philo- 
sophical Brahmanism available for the whole population 
of his country, irrespective of rank and caste. This will 
account for the comparative ease and rapidity with which 
Buddhism bas disappeared from the land of its birth. The 
Indian Buddhist under the stress of religious persecution, 
found in one or other of the Hindoo sects all that he 
required, or valued, in the way of doctrine or morality. 
The Buddhist. faith therefore was never destroyed hy 
Brahmanism, but completely re-absorbed. And so it comes 
to pass that whilst India is no longer the home of the 
Buddhist Charch, it still remains, for every true disciple of 
Sakyamuni, the true Holy Land, the place nearest to 
“Heaven, the place still hallowed by the traditions and 
doctrines of the Great Teacher of the East. 

If it be trne that philosophic Buddhism is thos 
utimately connected with the philosophic Brahmanism 
which preceded it, it is equally true that the theistic 
Buddhism of the Northern, or so-called Great Vehicle, 
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Behool is similarly connected with the theistic Hinduism 
out of which it sprang, and especially with that mystic 
religionism which was ever seeking to find the spiritual 
truths underlying the popular mythology. 

Perhaps a few words on the subject of the “ Vehicles” 
may here be in place. By Vehiele is meant such a 
body of doctrine as will enable the believer to ride thereon 
to the perfect consummation of his humanity. Tt is in 
other words o “body of saving doctrine.” Buddhism 
knows two, if not three sneh Vehicles—the Hinayiina, 
or Small Vehiele, the Mahiyina, or Great Vehicle, and 
the Ekayina, or Qne Vehicle. The professors of the 
Hinayina, generally predominant in Ceylon and Burmah, 
charge the Mahayana teachings with being un illegitimate 
development of the Great Master's teachings, whilst 
those who follow the Great Vehiele, and still more those 
who are enlightened by the superior illomination of the 
One or True Vehicle, look down upon the Ainayiina ns 
arudimentary and imperfect Buddhism. It is my belief 
that all three find « place in the legitimate preachings 
of Buddhism. I will give my reasons for this belief. 
Tt is not given to many teuchers to have their @phere 
of activity extended over » period so long as that 
which comprises the missionary activity of Sakyamuni. 
Our Lord's Ministry was barely three years, that of 
the Buddha was for fifty. It is impossible to think that, 
during that half century, he did not inerease in wisdom 
and develop in his teachings. He would have been no 


true man had he not done so. Neither is it eredible that 


his original disciples, during all the long period of his 
tuition, were not growing day by day in spiritual insight, 
60 that that which satisfied them at the beginning ceased 
to meet their spiritual requirements even a year after 
their first conversion. It seems to me therefore but 
natural to suppose that the teachings of the Bhagavat 
progressed as time went on, in seccordance with the 
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proportion of faith, both in himself and in his hearers, from 
the denials and prohibitions of the Smaller Vehiele to 
the positive assertions and commands of the Great, afd 
through these to the. spiritualized truths of the One Vehicle 
of Universal Teaching. 

The earlier teachings of Sakyamuni were in the Pali 
language, the Prakrit colloquial spoken in the Kingdom 
of Maghada, and were addressed entirely to persons who 
were in the habit of using the language. This 
miy be seen by examining the introductory notices 
to the varios Sutras of the Sutta Nipita, or of 
any other of the Hinayina Sutras. But-by degrees the 
teaching spread beyond the confines of the Kingdom of 
Magaidha, to the larger India outside, and was addressed 
to persons of # higher rank than those to whom 
the preaching .was first addressed. This necessitated a 
change in the language. Pali was no longer useful, but 
Sanskrit. Neither was popular Brahmaniam the only rock 
upon which to nee. Sakyamnni and his expositors (for 
Bakya himself wrote nothing) appealed to the wider 
constituency of the Sanskrit-using peoples thronghout 
India, anil based their appeal not on the philosophic 
Brabmanism, but on the popular Hinduism of which 
Buddhism claimed to be the logical development and 
conelnsion. 

M. Senart, m an article entitled La Legende du 
Buddha? has an interesting argument to show that all the 
theological attributes which are ascribed to the Buddha 
in the writings of the Great Vehicle, ure in reality taken 
from the Hindoo writings, and especially from. those 
which are capable of a spiritualized meaning, such as 
the Mahiibhiirata, the Bhagavadgita, and the Vishnn. 

Thus when the Prince Siddhartha was born, the 


‘Brahmans, to whose eare the marvellons bay is en- 


® Journal Asiatijoe, 1874, T series, vol, 3, 
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trusted, annonnee that he possesses the marks of 
o Cakravartin® or « Buddha; and in after years, 
when the prince leaves his home and commences his 
contest with Maran the Tempter, he renounees the 
glories of a Cukravartin, in order that he may reach 
to the higher dignity of a Buddha. A careful examin- 
ation shuws us that we ure here dealing with a Brahmanie 
- thonght, and that the ideal Cakravartin with his seven 
treasures, etc., is a ereation of spiritual Hinduism, the 
longing after that perfect Purnsha, the ideal maw, who 
lives in the person of Krishna and other avatars of Vishnu, 
but who, according to Buddhist testimony, mests with his 
fullest development in the person of Sakyamuni. This 
analogy, between the conceptions of Hindoo popular theology 
ind the advanced stages of Great Vehicle Buddhiam, is carried 
out very fully by M. Senart, in a series of articles which 
will well repay a detailed study: and the conclusion to 
Which I almost unconsciously came whilst reading them, 
was that ns the Hinaydana, or Lesser Vehiele Buddhism, was 
the logical completion and methodized expression of that 
philosophical Brahmanism upon which it was based, so, 
in the higher conceptions of Mahiyana doctrines, we have 
the same principles n»dapted to the speculative dreams 
of theological Hinduism, The Mahdyiina seems to point 
to the Messianic hopes (if I may so call them) of Hindoo: 
niysticisiy as fulfilled in the person of Sakyamuni, And if, in 
the later development, we are led on, as in the Saddharma 
Pundarika, to the consideration of the Tathagata as the 
visible embodiment of a personality whom it wants 


some ingennity to distinguish from God, it will not be hard 


to find the same thought expressed for us in the highest 
of all Hindoo poems, the mystical Bhagavadgita. 

It is for these reasons that I cannot consider the 
Mah@yina School of Buddhism as being an. illegitimate 





# Journal Asiatique, 1874, 7 series, rol. 5. 
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development of the faith originally delivered by Sakya 
to his disciples. It falls naturally into its place: e we 


consider the life and teachings of the Great Founder of 


NOTE ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
GREAT AND LITTLE VEHICLES. 


A very clear instance of the essential difference be- 
tween the methods and objects of the two schools of 
Baddhistic teachings will be found in the Chatur Dharmaka 
Svfra, un account of which is given us by M. Feer in his 
Etudes Bouddhiqnes (Journal Asiatiqne, 1866), and which 
is said to be one of the very fow Sutras existing both in a 
Hinayiina and «a Mahiyina form. I do not intend tm this 
short note to give a complete acconnt of the two Sutras ; 
for this I most refer the reader to M. Feer's account. 

But two points come ont very distinctly. The Hina- 
those who are more advanced in the path of the law. In 
the former they are addressed only as Bhikkas, im the 
latter, many of the auditors of Sakyamuni are spoken of as 
having advanced to the stage of Bodhisatvas, the highest 
rank that o living man can attain to. Further, in accord - 
ance with this distinction in the hearers, the teaching 


advances a stage, from the negative to the positive. In the 


Hinayiina, the perfect virtue consists in the absence of four 
dings. He that would walk in the perfect path must 
abstain from four things; to wit, 

1, Women. 

2. Royal palaces, 

8. Beautiful things. 

4. Riches. | 
In the other, perfect virtue lies in the presence of four 
things, and he that woul! attain to it must ever er 
with him, 

1. The gpirit of wisdom, 
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M. Feer, continuing his examination, shows that the 
“spirit of wisdom denotes that special characteristic of the 
Bodhisativa, without which he cannot attain to perfect | 
enlightenment ; that is, the constant desire for the trnth. ? 
The love of virtue is especially explained in another Siitra, 
which gives us the master’s reply to Ananda's question. 
It consists in the abhorrence of evil, aud the desire after 
truth, This Sutra is in Sanskrit Aalyina Mitra- 
Seranam Sutra, 

The third quality is found, by a comparison of the San- 
skrit with the Thibetan, to represent that perfect manliness 
which is the highest onteome of the sum-total of all the 
pardimitas, forbearance towards the weak; whilst the fourth 
precept of the Mahdydna bears to the fourth precept of 
the Hinaytina the same relationship that the beatitade, : 
pronounced on the ‘poor m spirit'’ in St. Matthew, 
bears to that on the “poor”’ in St. Luke. 

It will be found that all the precepts given in the a 
Mahiiyina Sotra are very ancient and primitive; and that 
they all form a part of the personal teachings of Sakyamuni, 

“ a8 thoy are all to bo found in various sutras which are 

undoubtedly primitive. This tends to the econelasion that 

the Mahiyiina is not a lster produetion, an unwarrantable 

and unauthorized development of Sukya's teaching, Lut that 

it ts all included in his original idea, and is to be explained | 
by his well-known method of preaching the trath to men, iv 
necording tu the proportion of the faith, aeoording as. they 
were able to bear it. 
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; The life of the Founder of Buddhism does not, in the 
modern Japanese accounts, differ very much from that 
-of the same personage given in the Tibetan and Chinese 











accounts. Both Mr. Beal® and Mr. Roekhill* have given 
biographies of the Great Teacher from the point of view 


of northern Buddhism. There is also on admirable. 


summary of the Life of Shaka (to give him his Japanese 


name), based on the Japanese work Shake Jit Roku, 


in the Introduction to Messrs. Satow and Hawes’ Hand- 
book for Central and Northern Japan. 

Tt would not, however, be right to say that such a 
book as the Jitew Rokw gives us a view of the now current 
version of Sakyamuni’s hfe. Wherever modern studies 
have penetrated (and they have penetrated very far in. 


‘this conntry), there the fact is recognized that, amongst 
the many legends connected with the Life of the Founder, 


there are many which ‘are fabolons; ond, in fault of 
better, they have adopted the oriticisma of western 
scholars, and Iny very little stress on any story which 
would not be endorsed by the scholars of England, Franco 
or Germany, The general ontlines of this great life are, 
I presume, known to all my readers, and I shall 


therefore content myself with a very short summary of - 


its principal features. 
According to Japanese chronology, Siddartha, the son 


of King Suddhodhana, was born in the country of Kapila-. 


vasta in Central India in the year B.C. 1027. Thore are 


some Japanese, however, who assign B.C, 748 as the year: 


of his birth, whilst foreigners generally place it as late 
as B.C. 653. It is remarkably strange that there should 
be such a variety of opinions as to the birth of the founder 
of so great a system as Buddhism; and, were it not for the 
well-known indifferenca to dates which characterizes the 


Oriental mind, we should be tempted to take this uncor-- 


thinty as strengthening the conjecture of some Orientalists, 
that Sakyamoni is not a historical personage, but merely 
a mythological creation. 

- 3Catena of Chinese Classics, ‘Life of Buddha from the 
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and of his miraculons conception in the womb of Maya 
his mother, to whom he came in a dream, entering her 
woul in the shape of a white and spotless elephant. 
(In Japanese his father’s name is Jébon Dai GO, that of 
his mother Maya Bunin). 

A child of marvelons beauty and size, such as bani 
one Whose birth had been attended by so many prodigies, 
he had at three years the appearance of a child of six; had | 
mastered the sciences of astronomy, geography and arith- hiv 
motic by the time that he was seven; was skilled in archery . 





amd fencing ;—and, being of great beanty and taller than all “i 
his compeers, was formally acknowledged as heir apparent | 
to his father, and at the age of eighteen married to the beau-- zt: 
tiful Yasodhara, His life had hitherto been one ceaseless 2 
round of happiness and pleasure; but the happiness ceased ot. 
when his perambulations of the city revealed to him the ' 
existence of the painful things,—birth, old age, diswase A 
and dewth, | 
With that sympathy for human suffering whieh by 
was always one of the main characteristics of the | es 
Blessed One, he set himself to work to find a means oD 
for saving his suffering fellow-beings; and secretly = 
leaving his home and youthful bride in the beginning RE 
of his nineteenth year, he spent twelve years in secking | 4 
for the truth, first by means of asceticism and fasting, ; 
and then by the path of abstract meditation. At last, | 
while sitting under the Bodhi Tree, or Tree of Wisdom, ' 
he achieved that enlightenment which made him able to Me a 
save both himself and others. ah: 
We may pause just one moment here to con- i 
sider  discrepaney or inconsistency which is very ay 
important in connection with the question of Buddha's ah 
personality, If, before his birth as the Prince Siddhartha, i 


the Tathagata had already attained the perfect en- 
lightenment, and was waiting in the Tushita heaven 
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for a favourable moment for accomplishing this design, 
then the account of the conflict with the evil One, which 
culminated in the enlightenment of the Buddha, wut 
be interpreted as referring to a conflict with Mara for 
the possession of immortality. If, on the other hand, the 
Buddha then for the first time obtained his enlightenment, 
we need not take the higher conflict into pecount, It is, in 
that case, merely a strife for knowledge ;—though when we 
come to the utmost issues, knowledge is life, for life ctornal, 
as we know, consists in the knowledge of God, 

To the Hinayiina believer, the meaning of the conflict 
with the Tempter is only a conflict in the lower sense, 
Shall the prince become a Cakravartin, u mighty ruler over 
the earth, or shall he attain to the higher rank of a Buddha, 
able to teach? The Muhiyidina believer seos in it some- 
thing farther; shall the Buddha (for he is one nlready) 
extort eternal life for his followers, or not? The end set 
before the one class of followers is freedom fram pain by 
means of following one who is enlightened: the Nirvana 
set before the other is eternal life, in union with the aternal 
spirit, as & consequence of perfect enlightenment. 

The Hinsyiina sees, in the results of this conflict, that 
the Buddha understood the meaning of the Four Great 
Truths. He understood that pain was the universal fact 
attached to life, that ignoranee was the aniversal cause of 
pain, and desire the universal cause of life: whilst the 
universal means for escaping, from both pain and 
existence, was the noble eight-fold path of right condnet, 
thought, and desires. 

The Mahiyiina however seex in it, further, w kind 
of Transfiguration of the Buddha, Sitting under the Badj 
tree he realizes the existence of his three- foll trane- 
figured body. With the one, the Nirvana Riya (Jnp. 
Gjin ov Keshin), he appears in a trensfigared form 
before Pratyeka Buddhas, §S'rayakas, gods and men: 
with his “compensation body" (Sumbhiga Kiya, Jap. 
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Hoskin), he appears before all the Bodhisattvas of the 
ten regions ; whilst with his “ law-hody ” (Dharmakaya, 
Hoashin), which is colourless, and formless, he sits for 
ever in the region of the Absolute and the Unseen. It 
is this ‘Trinity that the Mahdydna Buddhist is tanght 
to reeoguize in the transfigured Buddha. When he ad- 
“vances to the higher teachings of the One Vehiele, he 
learns to pay no more attention to the Man, Sakyamuni, 


but to concentrate his faith and hope on the everlasting 


trinity (son jin ittai “ three bodies one substance") which 
are embedied in him.* 

After his great conflict was over, and the victory had 
been gained, the Buddha remained for one week in beatific 
contemplation of the Traths to which he had attained; 
and then, whilst still apparently in an ecstatic condition, 
he preached a sermon, repeated nine times in seven 
different places. This sermon i# known in Sanskrit as 
“ Boddhocatamsaka maha vaipnlya Sutra,” in Japanese 
is Aegon Aya.® 

We should have expected that the first teachings of 
the Blessed One would have been marked by simplicity, 
and that the Aegon Ayd, as the first discourse pronounced 
by him, would have been a sermon containing the very 


**'The Mandala also typifies the great troth that all things 
jo time and space are in essence one and the ame, and that in 
their reality or actual natore, they are pore and eternal. In short, 
the Mandala represents the Buldha of Original Enlightenment, 
not the man Buddha of gigantic statare and the glorious features. 
The Buddha of Original Enlightenment fe universal and omni. 
present. Earth, nir, fire, water, colour, sound, amell, taste, touch, 
form the Buddha's Spiritual Body. Form, perception, eanceptian- 
nome, and knowledge, as well as the functions of body, mouth and 
will, are the Buddha's Compensation Body, Head, trunk, hands 
and feet, eyes, nose, tongue and «o forth, consitute his Transforma- 
ion Body.” (Doctrines of Nichiren, p. 19.) 

A Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka by Bunyu ‘Nanjo, 
Orford, 1585. ' 
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elements of his teachings, and so have corresponded some- 
What to Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, But the Aegon 
Ayd is an extremely complicated system of teaching, and 
as a matter of fact, in the Chinese arrangement of the 
Tripitaka, the Keyou Ayd and its kinded Sutras are placed 
much later. 


Yo the Japanese mind, however, the Aegon Aya ia a | 


discourse spoken to angels, gods, and men. Without 
leaying the spot where he had attained to enlightenment, 
the Buddha delivers a sermon which is listened to by eight 
different congregations in seven different rooms (two 
congregations are in one réom); und half these congrega- 
tions are earthly and half heavenly, The Aegon Ayo is 
therefore the formal manifestation of that full body of 
Troth which the Buddha is now, during the long period 
of his Ministry, going to apply to the varying needa of 
mankind. 

Having thus delivered his initial manifesto, the 
Buddha descends from his mountain, and commences his 
homan minestry. For twelve years he preached the 
Lesser Vehicle, adapted to the capacities of those numerous 
hearers, to whom the abstract truths of the earlier manifesto 
woud have been entirely incomprehensible. His earliest 
convert was the Snake-king Mak"ilinda (Mon-rin Rya-d), 
whom he converted on his way to Virinasi (Benares), whera 
he was going to commence his real labours as a preacher, 
Nor was his preaching amongst men nnseuccessful : kings 
and peasants, learned and ignorant, men and women, all 
flocked to his simple teachings; and in a short time he found 
himself surrounded by so large « company of disciples 
that he was obliged to add to his labours of preaching the 
care of a large nomber of religions communities, who 
looked to him for spiritual guidance and discipline as well 
as for continual instruction, This period of the Buddha's 
activity is known as the Jigoku on (Sanskrit Mrigadiya— 
“deer park”) period, from the place which formed his 

Wo. guli,—_24 
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principal place of residence. It is also known as the Ayon, 
ér Agama period, from the general name given to the Sutras 
and other writings connected with this period, The 
Sittrus coming under this head are extremely numerous, 
and all are ineluded amongst the Hinaydina teachings. 
The eurious will find «a complete list of them in Mr: 
Nanjo’s Cutalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, already 
alluded to, 

The time had now come for the Law to be preached 
in other places besides the capital of Hinduism (Henares), 
and the Blessed one accordingly sots ont on his journeys 
to the various places embraced in his ministry; reaching 
even as far as Ceylon, from which he had received uo 


prossing invitation. It is in connection with these journeys: 


that arose tho legend about the famens footprint of Buddha 
whith is still shown to the traveller in Ceylon, and of 
which there is a facsimile in the court of the Zajoji Temple 
in Shiba, Tékydé. But with this period there comes a 
change in his methods. We read of a visit paid by 
Shaka, with two of his disciples, to the Toshita heaven 
where his mother wis now residing, in order to preach 

her the Law of which she had hitherto been in 
ignorance. It may be that this refers to some trance 


or period of ecstasy akin to those into which Swedenborg - 


was in tho habit of falling. Certain it is that during 
his absence his disciples mourned for him ns one that 
was dead, and that on his return his teachings were 
considerably amplified, This period is known os the 
Hod, or Vaipulya period, nod embraces eight years, during 
which he preached to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
from all the ten regions, who had assembled around him 
by “a staircase made between the world of desire and 
that of form.” The Vaipulya, or amplitied, Scriptures form 


a separate department of the Chinese Tripitaka; bat there 


are many Sutras in other parts of the collection which 
are also thus designated. It is possible that in such 
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eases they are expansions of originally simple teachings, 

* made to suit the greater illumination of the Hida 
From the period of expansion, to the period of 
‘Transcendent Wisdom is one more step, and a very natural 
one. From the age of fifty to seventy-ono, the Buddha 

- preached the Transcendent Wisdom. lt is diffienlt 
to summarize this great Wisdom, which was thos preached 
by him from the four places whieh were his head- 
y quarters during this period :—the Vulture’s Peak hermitage 
iy on Mt, Gridhrakuta, the garden presented to him by 
- Anathapindada nt Sravati, the Abode of the Paranirtmi- 
tivasavartins, and the munch cherished retreat of the 

fumous Bamboo grove. The Prajniparamita (Jap. Hannya) 

(loctrines are mainly contained in two Sutras, the Manna 

Shin Gyd, « short Sutra, of which a translation is given 

by Mr. Beal in his Catena of Buddhist Seriptures from the 

Chinese, and the larger Dai Hannya Ayo (Mubaprajuapara- 

mita Sutra) which has the honour of being the largest of 

all the Buddhist books, and is about the length of the New 


Ar Testament, Another well-known Sutra of this period 
is the Nongakyo (Vajracchedika Sutra) of which there 
- oxists an excellent French translation. 


The characteristic teaching of this period is the 

* doctrine of the Absolute, which Shaka to be 
aiming at, but cannot define, When we get into the 
region of the Absolute and Uneonditioned lying at the 
back of the transitory phenomena which the Vaipulya 
has taught as to mistrost, we get into w region 


: where words fail us. Form and space cannot exist, 
. mi yet the variations of time, There is nothing for the 


mind to lay hold of; and, consequently, there is nothing 

és by whichs the Absolute can be known or deseribed. In 
other words, man cannot by thinking find out God, 

But the Buddha did not thos leave his disciples in an 

absolute negation. The Japanese biographer, basing his 
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system on an old * harmony” made by Tendai Daishi, 
tells us that yet ones more did he advance a stage in 
his doctrine, 

| Sakyamuni is not the only Buddha, for he has already 
in previous ages preached to many other Buddhas, and 
these Buddhas have repeatedly come to his assistance. 
But all these Buddhas partake of one nature; ond one 
heart permeates them all, the heart of that Absolnte 
Mind which cannot be deseribed by human words. Yet 
in order that men may be able to gain some idea of 
that absolute mind which permeates the universe, it has 
become personified in a single great Buddha of origimal ex- 
istence, of whom the earthly Buddhas are but Incarnations. 

In sccordance with this, during his last period 
(Hokke, or Nehan), he speaks of this personal deity (for 
there is no other word to describe him) whom necessity 
has as it were forced upon him. To this period .are 
aseribed the Sutras which more than any others are real 
and prized in Japan :—the two Sukhivati Vyihas (Pai- 
maryajukys and Mila Kyo) which speak the praises 
of Amitibha, the Buddha of infinite life, light and 
love; and the Saddharma pundarika (Hotekya) whieh 
farther expands this being into the Tuthigata of 
Original Enlightenment in whom there resides a Trinity of 
three persons. This forms the end of Sakynmuni’s toach- 
ing and the Sehankyi, or Sitra of the Great Decease, formes 
a fit conelusion to the labours of the Great Apostle of 
tho Eust. 

It is important for the reader to bear in mind this five- 
fold distribution of Sakyamuni's teachings. It is held in 
Japan that not only was Sakyamuni’s life so arranged, but 


that the whole subsequent course of the history of the — 


Boddhist Chorch arranges itself on his plam It will 
perhaps enable us to distinguish among the Buddhist 
sects those whieh are legitimate descendants of Sakyamuni 
and those whieh are not, and to systematize the develop- 


f 





ments of doctrine which have taken place in this land, The 
visitor to Nikko will perhaps remember with interest that 
the waterfalls on the road between Chinzenji and Nikko are 
named after these periods in the life of the Great Founder 





of Buddhism. 
> Cuarrer III. 
i 
When Sakyamuni died, the teaching which he had 
| given as a seed during his life-time wes left to bring forth 


its fruit in the ages, according to the period of development 

3 which he himeelf had assigned to it. 
s The first period, as we have seen, was the period 
-~ of Aegon, the period during which, whilst under the 
inflnence of the spiritual excitement resulting from his 
. conflict with the Tempter, he preached, in an almost ecstatic 
condition, the whole fulness of his Truth. ‘To this period 
corresponils what may be called the Apostolic Age of 
the Buddhist Chorch. The Tathagata had during his life- 


m time chosen one especinl diseiple to be his snecessor. 
ss ‘This was Kas'yapa, or Kashd, the first patriarch of United 
= Buddhism. 

. Under Kas'yapa and his immediate successors the 


Buddhist community retained its unity and catholicity 
E There was vo’ difference between Great Vehisle and 
S Little; and in the strength of that (may I call it?) divine 
ms impetus which the congregations had received from their 
4 founder, they proclaimed to angels and men the whole 
“} Body of Shaka's doctrines, the mystic depths of the Great, 
rr as Well as the simpler fundamentals of the Smaller Vehiele, 
But the world was not ready to receive so fall a 
} doctrine, nor were the sneceeding generations of Buddhist 





converts equal in spiritual depth to those who hud them- 
selves heard with their own ears the teachings of the 
great sage. It became therefore a necessity to go back 
to the foundation, and once more to bring into prominence 


those elementary truths which form the basis of the 





Auddhist Faith, and which nels ooh AGE 5 
sibs prominence during the second and longest period of 


his ministry. | 
Henee, by the end of the first century after the Nir- 





vans of the Bhagavat, the Hinsyiina doctrines were 


the principal, soon the only, topies of religions teaching 


/ among his followers; and the Mah#ytina itself vanished 


for & time from the thonght of the Buddhist World. We 
are not here much equeerned with the developments of this 
Hinayiina Buddhism, Suifiee it to say that two of the 
many sects into whieh it was divided, the Sarvastivadins 
aud the Suutrantikas reached China in due course, and that 
their books were the first to be tanght in Japan. 

About the end of the sixth century after Sakyameuni's 
entry into Nirvana, (I am here giving the received Japanese 
chronology, though I know there are grave reasons for 
supposing it to be wrong) Buddhism advanerd another 
stage, und, in the person of s'ragosha (Memyd), the Maha- 
yana doctrines were once more preached, as the development 
of the teachings which had hitherto been in vogue, A 
century lyter, Vagerjina (Ryoja), Asawyha (Mujaku) and 
Fasibondin promulgated » still more advanced doctrine, 


and brought the Mahdyina school to the height of its 


Indian development. ds'rayhosha's work may be compared 
to the Hod or Vaipulya period. of Sakyamuni's teachings ; 
Nayarjiina and Veswhenshe hrought it into the period of 
Hannya or Transeendent Wisdom. 

These three mon, <As'vaghosha, Nagarjina and 
Vasnbandhu, may be considered the founders of the Mahi- 
yiina philosophy. They stand to Sakyamuni much as Plato 


Stands to Socrates.§ They teach, not in their own names 


but in the name of their master, and yet their teachings 
are of u far more developed charneter, The seed thought, 
however, comes from the Master: it has but grown and 
flourished in the garden of the disciple’s mind; ; and it would 
be wrong to suppose the Mahdydna doctrines to have 
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emanated entirely from these teachers. Thoy wrote com- 
mentaries on Buddhist Scriptures already existing, not the 
Seripturea themselves. These had been composed before, 
either in Sakyamuni's life-time, or im the  eestatie 


period which immediately followed it: and all that . 


they did was to call attention to those mystic and 
metaphysical truths which had, in the meantime, escaped 
the general notice. It was their intention to present 
their thought as «a development of their master's teachings. 
It is presented in the name of Sakyamuni the Tathagata: 
Asamga invokes and claims to obtain the aid of the great 
Bodhisatva Maitreya in the composition of the Yégachiirya 
Sustra; and Nagurjiinn claims that his teachings have 
come to him from one of the personal disciples of the 
Great Founder, who hod been waiting for centuries, in 
an iron tower in Southern India, till the time should come 
for the doctrines to be revealed. We have clear evidence 
that all the important books of Japanese Buddhism existed 
before the times of these sages; consequently, Amida, 
Kwannon and the Great Buddha of Original Enlightenment 
were known to Buddhist thought before the coming uf 
Christ; consequently, further, we may couclude that the 
theistic teachings of later Buddhism are not mere rechanffés 
of Christian teaching. 

Such was the Buddhism which at the commencement 
of the Christian era entered China, It found in the 
Chinese a people very different from the Hindoos amongst 
whom it had originated. In India we have “ an imaginative, 
metaphysical race, who think away matter and hate the 
physical toil which develops its uses"; in China, “a swarm 
of plodding uttlitarians, sternly adhorent to things actual and 
positive; who insist that the world is the plainest of facts 
and needs no explanation.” ‘' There was the brain, pure 
thought; here is the musele, pure labour,’ 

Honghton, Mifling & Co, 
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Yet, satis and apparently indifferent to religion as 
are the Chinese, the soil upon whieh Buddhism was to be 
planted was not absolutely unfitted for its reception. Ite 
ancient patriarchal religion, with its invisible god worship- 
ped by the sovereign on bebalf of the people, its time hon- 


oured systems of practical morality connected with the vener- | 


able nomes of Confucius and Mencius, its system of mystic 
divinity, often degenerating into mere magic, founded by 
Laotse, and known as Taouism,—all these had given to the 
Chinese mind a religious and devout bent :—whilst at the 
same time that enlture which is of so great value to the 
Feeeption of religious trath was well represented by its 
ancient poetry, the taste for which seems to be almost 
nniversal, 

The introduction of Buddhism to China ix said to 
have been, in a nieasure, miraenlous. At least «uch is 
the story, that, in obedience to a dream, the Emperor 
Mei (Chinese Ming) sent an embassage to the West 
to seek a new Truth lately revealed to mankind. It 
has often been hoped that, in this vision accorded to 
the Chinese Emperor, we have a confirmation of the 
New Testament story, af the wise men who came from 
the East to pay honour to the birth of the Saviour. 
It is of course within the bounds of possibility that 
such may have been the ease, for the dates of Chinese 
history at this early period, are not quite accurate: but 
at any rate the result of the embassage as far as Christianity 
is concerned must be considered a failure, for the Ineskengers 
came luck with Buddhist seriptures and idols, instead 
of the faith of the Cross, 


Certain features bave beon noticed as canbe. 


the Chinese Buddhism from that of India. 
Tt was a long time before it took root. Though 


encouraged by some of the Emperors, it was in common 


with Taoism subjected to many penal measures, and even to 
Porsecutions, so that it was not till the fourth century A, 1D. 
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that it began to take root and definite shape. We wonder 


at times, and are disappointed, ut the tardy results attending 


Christian Missionary efforts in China, but in proportion to the 
time devoted to it, the success of the Choreh has been quite 
as rapid as that which attended the efforts of the Buddhist 
propaganda, 

Many pomts im the development of Buddhism in 
China deserve mentioning, as they form interesting points 
for comparison with the progress made by Christianity 
in the west. Whilst Christianity during the first three 
centuries had to make its way aguinst the most determined 
opposition of the existing powers, Buddhism was favoured 
by the powers of the State, to whom it made itself nseful, 
though it met with a bitter opposition from the followers 
of Laotse and Confneins. 

Again, Christianity was flereely exclusive in the 
honour which it claimed for Christ; and put the theological 
side of its Faith before the moral. Buddhism came with 
an easy tolerance of ancient sages and gods. Aa it 
had built itself in India upon the Hindoo pantheon, 
spiritualized to suit its views, so now it did not seek 
to overthrow the foundations of Confucius, Mencinus, 
oni Laotse, but to bold forther upon foundations 
tlready laid; and, leaving its theological and mystical 
side in the back-ground, presented, first and snbove 
all, the ethical teachings it brought with it. Its 
earliest text books in China were the Sutra of the Forty- 
Two Sections, “the Four Verities,”” and the “ Dham- 
mapada,’"—ethical books all of them; and the pre-existing 
technical terms and moral examples were freely employed 
in the service of the Buddhist Faith. “It is true,” says 
Mr. 5. Johnson, “that a highly speenlative Sutra (the 
Dasabhiimi) was translated among the earliest: but it 
was to obtain works of « simpler and more ethical nature 
that Fa Hian travelled to India in the fourth century.” 


Not till eight hundred years after the commencement of” 
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PgR to affect the "character of the faith in 
‘China. 

Not only did Baddhiam win its way into the affections 
-of the Chinese people hy its wonderful power of adapting 
and embodying all that was good in the native systems, 
but it gained much mivuntage from its powers of organiza 
tion. “It gave point and system to weak mythological 
instinets unc lant the authority of associution and hierarchy 
to the asectic impulse.” 

But above ull, Buddhism came as a literary form of 
‘thought to a literary nation, ‘There is nothing in the 
world like the Chinese scriptures of the Mahiydna, “The 
Canon in China is seven hnndred times the amount 
of the New Testament. Hiouen hsang’s translation of 
the Prajui Paramita ia twenty-five times ns large as the 
whole Christian Bible.” Some idea of the immensity of 
the Bnddhist Chinese Seriptures may be gathered from 
Mr. Nanjo’s Catalogue of the Peinliakae published by 
the University of Oxford. 

[Tt contains 1662 books, but asin some cases more - 
than a hondred separate Sitras are ‘inelnded under 
~one title, this nomber must be very. cousidorably 


Its arrangement is as follows : 


I.—Sutra Piteka,. Department (lit, “ basket "’) containing 
Sutras or discourses, 


(i) Mahdyine Sutras, Now... 
L. Prajna Paramita Clase .......0<0000+ 1-282 
2. Ratnaknta Class. APR cept 23-60 — 
3. Mahasannipiite Chane: Mer tree 61-86 
4. Avatamsaka Clase ives anes weed eee 57-112 


oe Nirvilna Class,...... terre errr TT 118-125 
6. Sutras excluded from the above | 
lasses (duplicated), ...2.......ccccccs00 126-875 



















_ 7. Sutras of which there is only one 
translation, but which are still ex- 


eluded from the five classes... fe 876-541 


(ii) Sutras of the MHinnydna, 
1. Agama Sutras. (Some of these 
contain many Sutras under one title) 542-H78 
2. ‘Sutras of single translation excluded 


from the inbovesis......cccseeseeceeee ee 679-78) 
(ii.) Deutero- Canonical Sutras admitted 
into the Canon after A. D. 960 ...... 782-1081 


IL.—Vinaya Pitaka, 
(i). Vinay of the Mabiiyana ©. ... 1082-1106 
(ii). Vinayn of the Hinsayiina .., ... 1107-1166 
I.—Abhidharma Pitaka, 
(i). Abhidharma of the Mabiyina ...... 1167-1260 


(ii), Abhidharma of the Hinayana ...... 1261-1297 

Miscellancons (apocryphal)............ ..... 1208-1520 
IV.—Miteetlancons Works, 

(i). Indian Works .. fsabisteceimeess’ 1081-1467 

GEA Chinage Works .<..0155.. cbr estate; CRABB EOHH 


(ii.) Later hooks admitted to the Canon 
in or. befure A. D. L664, 

* One consequence of the immense extent of Chinese 
Buddhist Literature is that there is an immense field 
for cclecticism. It is absolutely impossible for any one 
person to read through and assimilate the whole of the 
Canon of Scripture. Most men therefore choose a. eertain 
number of works only and devote all their attention to 
these few. This will account very largely for the sectarian 
subdivisions of Northern Buddhism. 

According to the Japanese historian,” the earliest of 


the Mahiyina sects to arrive in China, was the Bidon-shi 


or Abhidharmn sect, which was originated ayy the Inst 





 -*Tev. Baunyu Nanjo. “A Short History of the Twelve Bud- 
dhist Secis.”| Tam moch indebted to this book, 
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decade of the fourth century of our era, bat which does 


not seem to have come to its fall development for two 
centuries after its origination. The Abhidharma Pitaka 
is that section of the Budddist Canon which devotes 
itself to the metapliysieal speculations “rowing out of the 
religion, and corresponds roughly to the Sapiential books 
of the Christian or Jewish Canon, A glance at the table 
above given will show that it contains about two hundred 
works, more than bulf of which belong to the Great 
Vehicle teachings, Asa matter of fact, the Hinayiinn has 


but little to do with métaphysieal speculation, as it is = 
touching meant principally for the lower elnsses of the 


religions community. The Metaphysics came with the 
luter developments, when Sakyamuni and bis Church, 
alike in their torns, felt the necessity of a speculative 
justification of the Faith, as against the metaphysical 
speculations of a mystic Hindooism qnickened into activity 
by the aggressive encroachments of the younger creed, 

A glance at the Catalogue of the Tripitaka will show 


us the names of many commentaries which will meet _ 


us frequently on the subsequent pages of the book, We 


have commentaries on the Vajrecchedik’ sutra; one by 
Asangu (No. 1167) and one by Vasubandhu (No, 1168); 
and a third one combining both the preceding (No. 1281). 
There is # commentary by Vasobandhu of the Saddharma 
pindarika (No, 1282) which was translated as early possibly 
as A. D. 886, but certainly during the Northern Wéi 
dynasty A. D. 386-504; another by the same author, and 
translated about the same time, of the dwitdyua witra (No. 


1204), and « long one, in 100 volumes, on the lengthy 


treatise known as the Muhdprajnd paramiti Sutra, which 
I have already montionad us being many times the length 
of the New Testament. Most of the commentaries men- 
tioned in this section are from the pens of As'vaghosha, 
Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Deva, and others of the great 
founders of the Muhiyina School. Of the Shasters of the 


» 


in Japan. 


j 





Hinayiina which form a part of this collection, there are 
some whieh were translated into Chinese during the first 
century of our era, but the vast majority of them seem to 
have put on their Chinese dress during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, so that we may safely conclude that mystical 
and metaphysical Buddhism were wot much preached in 
China before that. period. Mr. Nanjo especially mentions 
the Abhidharma Kosa (1267, 1269, 1270) and the Maha- 
vibhaishi Siistra (1268) as haying contributed to the 
establishment of this school. If moreover we turn from 
the Abhidharma Section of the Catalogue to the Sutra pitak, 


intraluced into China much at the sume time, The 


-é@stablishment of the Malviviina school must undoubtedly 


have been the canse of a great ontburst of mission- 
ary zeal amongst the Buddhist clergy and laity — of 
_ Mre Nanjo gives no list of vurions sects which in 
those early days existed in China. I do not give them 
here, They no longer exist in their native country, but 


have mostly perpetuated themselves in Japan. It will bo 
‘sufficient for us to recall them one by one, as we need 
them, in deseribing the varions sects now existing in 


Japan, 


I have felt it my duty to make some general obser- 
vations on the growth and development of Buddhism in 
India and China, as being the countries from which Japan 
has direetly, or indirectly, received her fiith in the many 
Buddhas and the One Buddha. It is now time for us to 
go on to onr main work, the description of Buddhism 


CiArten IV. 

Tt was during the year 522 A.D. that a man named 
Shiba Tatsu erected the first Buddhist shrine In Japan wt 
the village of Sakutahara in Yamato, Of this first recorded 





attempt we have no particulars at all, but it does not 
seem to have been successful. It was probably unaccom- 
panied by any teaching, as we do not read of any foreign 
priest having belonged to the mission; and so speedily 
passed nway. 
But when thirty years Inter an anbassador appeared 
at the court of the Emperor Kimmei Tenné (80th Emperor, ' 
A. D. 640-571) bringing from the King of Kudara, a 
part of the present Kingdom of Korea, an image of Shaka 
(I shall henceforth call Sakyamuni by his Japanese name), 
and Keveral Buddhist works, he was reeeived with marked 
favour by the King and Prime Minister: and, in spite of 
the opposition of the conrtiers, a temple was erected and 
placed under the care of Soga no Iname, the Prime Minister. 
Soom afterwards, however, an epidemic broke out, which 
Was attributed by the conservatives to the anger of the 
gods; the temple was destroyed and the lage thrown | 
hy the Emperor's command into the sea. As Shintéiam a 
is u religious system which hasno visible idols, we an 
perhaps understand some of the feelings of the Japanese at 
the introdaction of image worship. It is not known what 
form of Buddhism was recommended to the Emperor 
hy the King of Kudara. The names of the books sent 
ire mot given, As to the image, some say, a8 nhove, 
that it was an image of Shaka: wand that it was 
some form of Hinayina teachings that was thus pre- 
sented, The image itself is said to have beon miracnlously 
preserved from the sea; and at the Temple of Tennoji at 
Osaka there is preserved an image of Kwannon, which rd 
is sald to be the identical image sent by the King’ | 
of Korea, Unfortunately there — is another Temple, 
the Senkoji at Nagano, which claims to possess the 
Henning article,—a triple figure of Amida, Awannon, and 
Maiseishi (Skt. Avutdbha, Avalokitesvara, and Mahusthana- 
pripta),—and until one or the other claim can be verified, it 
will be hard to say what wus the precise form of Buddhism 
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intralneed. Both stories however agree in saying that 
the image was cast ‘into the sea and miraculously recovered 
near Osaka, that the Emperor's palace was soon afterwards 
sef on fire by flames whieh fell from a cloudless sky, and 
that Okoshi and Kumako, the principal opponents of the 
new fuith, perished m the conflagration, ‘These portents so 
ilarmed the Emperor that he ordered the rebuilding of the 
Temple; and a further mission of nine priests from Korea 
took the places of those who had been driven away a few 
months previously, 

Eighteen years after this, in the rem of Bitatsn 
fenné, son of the above Emperor, (A. D. 572) thore 
came yet a third mission from Kudara, bringing with 
thetn priests, nuns, carpenters, image-makers and 


diviners, and thos laying the foundation of useful arts. 


in the country. They were all housed in a Tomple near 
Osaka, ond were favoured, not only by Umako, the Prime 
Minister, but also by some Japanese of high rank, who 
had been sent as ambassadors to Koren, and had returned 
as converts to Buddhism, 

In the reign of the next emperor (Yémei Tonno A.D, 
555), who was allied by marriage with the family of that 
Boegh who,.in a previous reign, had done what he could as 
Prine Minister to favour the introduction of Buddhism, 
the Court did imnch to push the interests of the pew 
religion, in spite of the strong anti-foreign feeling of a part 
of the ruling class, who resented the continnally mereas- 
ing influence of Koren. At his death, the popular dis- 
content broke out into open rebellion, which however 
only ended in the defeat of the Shintdéists, and the death of 
Moriya their leader; and the accession of the new Emperor, 
Shujon (A. D. 588), practically secured the triumph of 
Boddhism, at least os far us the Court was concerned. 
Shajun died after « few years, and was succeedei by the 
Empress Suiko (A. D. 598), u sister of the Emperor Yomei, 
A-woman, wt the head of affairs in a rough and nndiseiplined 
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nation, cannot expect to have as much influence asa man, 
Still, whatever influence Suiko possessed was exerted on 
the sido of Buddhism ; and the canse of the new religion wns 
fortunately much advanced by the Prime Minister Shétoku 
Taishi, who may be said to have done more than any other 
for the establishment of Boddhism in the land. 
Shétoku's “name has been linked with many legends, 
which are still current after the lapse of fourteen hundred 
years.” Tt is suid that, even as a babe of four months 
old, he was able to speak, that he betrayed not only o 
singular precocity of intellect, but an early piety such as 
is bat rarely met with in the world. His eapacity for 
carrying on mary different things at the same time gained 
for him the nickname of Yatsn mini no Ofji, the Prince of 
Eight Ears. He seems to have fully understood that 
Buddhism, with its discipline and organization, was an 
invaluable ally in the government of a country which was 
only half-conquered and less than half-crvilized, He there- : 
fore threw the whole weight of his infinence into the seale of 
Buddhism, and did his best to make it de forto the extab- 
lished religion of the country; as he did indeed make it 
by Imperial Edict in 621. Many new temples were 
established throughout the country, which was parceled 
ont into dioeeses, with Buddhist bishops and archbishops; 
the services of the monks were used for practical purposes, 
such as the construction of roads and bridges, as well as for 
the more spiritual functions of their profession; and Japan- 
ege priests were sent ueross the sea to study, in China and 
elsewhere, the mysteries of the faith, and especially the 
Fineye or rules of discipline, With Shétoka Taishi prac- 
tically onds the Korean period of Japanese Buddhism. 
Henceforth, the increasing inflaence of China shows itself 
in its true light. It was recognized that the Korean was 
but as the moon in comparison with the brightness of the & 
Chinese Buddhism; and the Japanese nation henceforth : 
turned to the trne sonree of learning, and investigated Mt 
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Chinese Buddhism at its native Chineso streams. For the 
| text century we have nothing but a list of the introduction 
Nia from China of sects, more or less imperfect, all of then 
based on the incomplete teachings of the Hinaydna syste, 
" and destined eventually to make room for more perfect 
- systems of religions philosophy. 
= For purposes of reference, I give the names of those 
viirious early seets with their dates; always premising, that 


they must be considered as schools of thought within one 

communion “rather than as distinct religious organizations : 

and that, owing their inception and propagation to Chines» 

missionaries, they must be considered as alien bodies, 

> Buddhism did not take definite form in Japan until) it 

became an institution entirely in the hands of Japanese 

priests. 

| 1. Kusha Sit ...... A.D. 658... (introdueed to Japan.) 
| 2. Jéjiteu Shi ...... A.D. 625... aa 
=. S. f-Sht ......... A.D. 768... or 
_ 4. Homo Shi ..2... A. D. 653... ua 
4 5. Sanron Shi ...... A. D. 625... u 
5 6. Kegon Sha ...... A. D, 786... “e 


It is not worth our while, with more pressing elnins 
va before us, to give a detailed account of tho religions 
| teachings of each of these sects, Still a summarized view 
4 of the general teachings of these sects may be given, 
-_ snificient to enable ns to understand the more fully 
developed views of the later sects, 

* As the Brahman religion divides mankind into four 
lasses, 80 Buddha divided his followers also into « 
corresponding number of divisions: the difference between 
| _ the.two being that, in’ the one, men are divided by the 
, iron barriers of birth, which they cannot overpass: jn 
a the other, spiritual advancement depends on the degrees of 
a spiritual progress. 
YT These four divisions. are (i) Sravaka (Jap. Shamon) 
a “hearer,” an class corresponding very nearly to the 
Wo.l gxil,—25 
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catechamen of the Christinn system ; (ii) Oratyeka buddha 
(Jap. Engaku), or instructed believer; (iii) Bodhisattra, 
(Jap. Bosatsu), onc who having comprehended the true 
moaning of the law has but one more death to face; after 
which he is born as (iv) Buddha (Jap, Butsu or Hotoke), 
a perfected being who “dieth no more, but is passed from 
death into life" by the attainment of perfected wisdom, 

In the earlier sects which we are now considering, 
we get the elementary stages of this teaching, as suited to 
the capacities of the lower grades of believers. 

Buddhism, it is said, is as broad as the ocean, va 
can all its doctrines be summed up in one short verse 

“ Abstain from ovil, practise thou the good, 

Cleansing the heart; for this is Buddhahood.” 

Itisa verse that even a small boy can remember, but 
many a grown man has great diflienlty in putting it inte 
practice, That which hinders man from walking the path 
of all the Buddhas is Just (bound), which mvolves us 
in a continual chain of ‘urme, and causes us perpetually 
to be reborn in one or other of the six paths of life. These 
paths (Jap. Mekudd) are as follows :— 

. Jigoku—the world of hell, 

Gaki—the world of hungry devils. 

. Chilmahi—the world of beasts. 

. Shitra—the world of disembodied spirits. 
. Jin—the world of man, 

. Ten—the world of heaven. 

In one or other of these paths, or spheres, or worlds, 
we ate continually bemg born, living, or dying, until we 
grasp the law, and following its sure guidance advance step 
by step through the three grades of dixeipleship ; until at 
lust we reach to the highest stage of perfected Buddhaship. 
Puddhism presents its teachings, as wo have seen, im very 
graded forms, to suit all capacities, 

To the lowest stage of intelligent beings it pre- 
gents a form of teaching which may be described ax 
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the duty towards God and the duty towards one’s 


BeEAboure Tt inenleates in the first place a loving respect. 


for the three precions things—Buddha, the Law, and the 
Chureh (samo no tekeraj—and enjoins upon the believer 


the observance of the five moral precepts (qo kai), 

1. Abstain from taking life. - 

2. Abstain from thoft and dishonesty. 

4. Abstain from all lewdness. 

4. Abstain from untrue words, 

§, Abstain from intoxicants. 

From these five prohibitory preeepts the believer is 
tanght to practise the ten virtuous actions which spring as 


_ it were out of them (7 zen), 


1. Not to take life, but, on the contrary, to show all 
the kindness in our power. 

2. Instead of theft and dishonesty, liberality. 

4. Chastity, instead of mere abstinence from adultery. 

4. Truth-speaking, in the place of abstinence from 
lying. 

6, The use of words calculated to produce and preserve 
harmony amongst men. 


6. The avoidance of vulgar expressions and the use 


of words of refinement. 

7. Plain speaking, as opposed to a false or exaggerated 
style of expression. 

8. The avoidance of unelean thoughts by moral con- 


a 


9. Charity and patience, instead of wrath. 
10. The cultivation of a pure intention, ns incloding 
in it all the above commandments. 

‘This forms the lowest class of teachings which are within 
the reach of those who are very little advaneed in spiritual 
power. The mau who is in the lowest class of Buddhism (the 
Shimon) is taught that if in his present state of development, 


ntenyyd, the slakicne between: man and Heaven; 
or, aa we. might put it in Christian terminology, 
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he performs these duties, reverencing the pcan 
anid keepiny the comniandments, he will certainly meet with 

his reward: for the partial sanctity thus attained will 
pees him to advance to the practice of those higher 


duties which are required from the Pratyeka Buddha or 


Engaku. 

‘It will be seen that in the first stage, the Shimon 
is taught his duty as a child is tanght,—the command 
is given, but no reason is assigned. In the second or 
Engaku stage, the commandments do not much differ but 
the reasons for each are given. Thos the Engakn is 
taught to look to a motive power within for his moral 
life, instead of to a power urging him from without. The 


secret of the Engaku stnge is, therefore, the development” 


of a reasoning conseience. The Engaku, consequently, is 
taught (still within the limits of the Lesser Vehielo) the 
constitution of the warld, ag the cause and explanation of 
that moral life which he has already learned to follow 
blindly. 

As there are four elusses of religious people, so there 
are four states of existence ;—the world of desire (Sahi- 
Joka or Kiama-loka, Jap. Fodwket), where the gross 
desires rule, and prodnce gross matter; the world of 
form (Jup. Shikiked), where substance is spiritual, and 
can be seen but not felt or heard; and the world of 
invisibility (Jap. Mexhitiked), where existence can be per- 
ceived by means of none of the organs, but only by 
the intelligence. Above and beyond wll these, is the 
world where Existence ceases and Exsence only remains, 
and this is called) Nirvinn, The curions will find'a great 
deal to illustrate this doctrine in the speculations of 
Spinoza, and in Swedenborg’s ‘T'reatise on Heaven and Hell, 

In order to pass safely through thesé spheres of life, 
or world he must understand— 

(i.) The rous vertries (shi tai), which are subdivided 
as‘follows: (a) dukka “pain,” ic. the pain of inheritance, 
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that pain which is the result of former actions ; the pain 

of life,—birth, existence and death, being alike subject 

to pain; the pain of experience, which comes to us, as 

we learn the changeableness and inconstancy of this 

phenomenal world. | 

1. (4) Samudaya, the “ effects of pain,” or * the gener- 

“ation of suffering.” 

eo fe) Nirodha (Jap. mets), “the destruction of 

id) Marya (5) the path leading to the destruction 

of suffering; when by the pationt practice of precepts, 
contemplation and wisdom we reach to the supreme bliss 
. And (ii.) The twetve causes, or the twelve-fold chain 

- of causation (tt ni tanen) ; 

1, The lusts and desires of previous life. 

“hd 2. The daeds and sins of previous life. 

3. The mind at the commencement of uterine life. 

4. The first five weeks of uterine life, 

3 s 5. The perfection of eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, 

thoughts, during the uterine life. (The six roots.) 

ws; 6. The period of birth, when the organs formed in the 

' drevions state come into separate existence, but aro as 

- , yet ineonscious of joy or pain. 

. > 7. The development of infantile life, with joy and pain 

id connected with the organs of bodily sense. 

iT 8, The lust of the flesh and the Inst of the eyes. 

_ 9. The pride of life, which impels a man to ron 

5 hither and thither in search of actions which produce a 

t new karma of good or evil. 

, ~ 10. The completion of karma in this life, and’its eon- 

1, New life aveording to the karma produced in 

BS Mae, 

f 12, The Completion of all karma by attainment to 
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When the believer has mastered this second stage he has 


practically mastered all the body of saving truth, contained 
in the Lesser Vehicle, and is ready to advance from the 
condition of an Engakn (Pratyeka Buddha) to that of a 


Bosatsn, or candidate for the full perfection of the 


When a man reaches this stage of development there 


arises within him no great desire, not only to save himself 

bnt to save others, and he conceives in himself a four-fold 

desire, which takes effect in 4 six-fold practice of trans- 
The fourfold desire. 


(i.) ‘That though living Creatures are innumerable, he, 


(esires to save them all: 

(ii.) That though passions und lusts are infinite, he 
desires to conquer them all ; 

(iii.) That though the doctrines of Buddhism are in- 
numerable, he desires to learn them all. 

(iv.) That thongh the final salvation is incaleulably 
high, he desires to attain to it. 


In order to carry out these vows, he practises the six-— 


fold transeendental virtue of the Bodhisat ; 

1. Almegiving and preaching—i. ¢. distribution of 
bodily and spiritual food. 

2. Obedience to preeepts ; 

8. Patience, long suffering, and self restraint. 

4. Manliness, (Skt. viryn). 

§, Contemplation. 

6. Wisdom. 

lam indebted for this exposition of the éarlier stages of 
Buddhism to » paper kindly written for me by the Venerable 
Abbot Kobayashi, Principal of the Daidan Rin College, 
Takanawa, Tokyd. The student of Japanese will find 
some admirable articles on this subject in a magaxine, 
entitled Juzenkaizasshi, ably edited by the Rev. 8. Unsho 
of the Shingon sect. 
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o  Armod with these teachings and aids, the believer 
is now able to work out his own salvation. It is ao . 
salvation which is indeed possible to man's unaided efforts, ven 
if we postulate, as Buddhism does, a long series of suecessive J 
lives in which the work is continually carried on. But | 

what man, how much less o Japanese, would have 

a patience to work at « salvation, the ultimate aecomplishment 5 

| of which cin only be arrived at after the lapse of “ three 7 
immeasurable periods of time"? It is practically an im- - 
possibility, and no religion can be attractive which | a M 
sets an impossible object before the human mind, The iw 

| subsequent history of Japanese Buddhism will show us | 

| a series of attempts to bring that ultimate salvation 


nearer to mankind, aud to make it casier of attainment. Y 4 
Tn conclusion, we cannot wonder that this form of ; 
dostrine should have failed to take root amongst the A 
; Japanese. The patient Hindoo, or the industrious China- ay 
<i? man, may be contented to wait and labour for hope long ‘|e 
deferred. We cannot blame the ardent Japanese for long- ~ ee 
~ ing for something which shall place the object of his soul's oe 
: strivings more within the sphere of “ practical polities,” qi 
ms Charter V. i 
. 
' : ‘The popular Buddhism of the Vaipulya School, which = 
7} came ty Japun with the Ritsu, Jdjitsn, Hoss6 and other . : 
- sects, had prepared the mind of the people for that change _ 
* in the teachings of Buddhism, which was sure to come with = 
i the progress of the religion. It had tanght the people to = 
7 reverence a certain number of Buddhas and Buddhist s 
— saints, some of them companions and disciples of Shaka, - 
—s and others pure creations of fancy, or borrowed from . 
i the mythological systems of India. Such were Fuda a 
$ (Acala) whose image, a black figure surrounded with r 
“Ss flames, stands conspicuously in many an ancient temple, 
= * and in whose honour is dedicated the Eareeane shrine 2 
— - = 
- i 
ae 
f. 
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at. Meguro which is so well known to all residents of 
Tokyo ; Jizd (Kshitigarbha), whom popular suffrage has 
erected into n helper of all those who «re in trouble, 
His stone image, holding a pilgrim's staff in one hand, and 
a ball (symbolic of wisdom) in the other, is frequently 
seen by the road sides in the country; for Jizi is the 
patron saint of travellers, and is frequently turned to 
practical use as a sign post. It is also frequently covered 
with stones piled up by the piety of passers-by; 
for, in the next world, Jizd is the patron of little 
children, whose souls, falling into the hands of an ugly 
old hag on the banks of the Sodzugawa, (one of the 
Siygiun streams), are compelled to perform the endless 
task of piling up stones on the river bank, before they 
are allowed to recover the clothes of which they 
have been robbed. Another popular deity is Hindsuru- 
(Skt. Pindola}, one of the sixteen Rakan (Arhats) that 
formed the bodyguard of the great. Teacher, whose red 
image at Asakusa and other famous places of worship, is 
supposed to have miraculous power of healing; and the 
traveller who passts through Shiba Park will often hear 
the big drums which are on solemn occasions beaten with 
great noise at the temple of Hie San, who ia a Buddhist 
edition of the Hindoo Yann, the god of hell. 

But the most popular of all these mythological con- 
ceptions is undoubtedly the Goddess Aieannon, the deity 
of merey, whose Temple at Asakusa in Tékyo is one of the 
most popular shrines in the country, and who figures more 
than any other deity:in the literature and legend of Japan. 
Origmally, w male deity (Skt. Avalokitesvara), she has 
changed her sex in her travels through China and Japan, 
and appears to her devotees in the greatest variety of forms, 
In the Mungwanji Temple at Nikké she has three frees 
and four pairs of arms, whilst above the central face there 
is & fourth head, the head of a horse; in the same place 
she is represented as the ‘ thousand-handed one,’ though 
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ee these arms. In other places she appears as eleven-faced,— 


73 indeed, ns she has had one thousand different incarnations, 

. there geome to be no limit to the forms under which she 

- is Tepresented. 

; | But all these medimval Buddhist saints lack in 
moral coneeption, They help mankind in difficulties; 


it is impossible to read an old story without coming: 
Ae Fs across some tale of the marvellous interposition of one 
or other of these personages an Iwhalf of their wor- 
shippers; but they do not seem to do anything to. 
improve their moral and spiritual condition. I have 
L for instance, teal a Boddhist novel which records. 
| the assistance * given to a virtuous country maiden 
by the goddess Kwannon, who, to reward the girl for 
her filial picty, enables her to become the wife of one 
of the principal nobles of the Court, quite regardless of 
the fact that the noble in qnestion has already got a 
wife, who has to be discarded to make room for the heroine 
} of the tale, 
a In the period of Enriakn (A. D. 782-806), the- 
vi Emperor Kwammnu Tennd, founded Kyéto as the capital 
of his Empire, and in order to obtain for his enterprise 
: the blessing of Heaven, he built on the adjacent mountain 
of Hiyeizan, 2 monastery which was destined to play an 
. important part in the religions history of the country. 
As head of this religions community he selected a priest. 
vA of great sanctity, Dengyd Daishi, Whom he sent with 
5 a few companions to China, to study the latest -develop- 
“. ments of Buddhism. 
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~ : Whilst in China, Dengyd Daishi and his companions 
tame to the monastery of Tientei which had been founded. 
q towards the end of the sixth century of our era, on 
a a lofty range of mountains in the province of Chehkiang,. 

by the celebrated preacher Chikai, better known by his. 
-—-- posthumous name of Chisha Daishi (Daishi=great teacher.) 





Chishia was not indeed the orginator of the doctrines + taught 
by the sect which takes its name from the mountain ou 
which stands its principal monastery. He only developed 
teachings which he had received from Emon a few “years 
previously, and Emon had found the germ of his teaching 
in that very remarkable work, the Saddharma pundarika, 
or “ Lotus of the Good Law." . 

Of the sects then existing in China, each seemed to 


have a different system. Some, as for instance, the. 


Abhidharma sects, gave long lists of categories and anti 
theses, and songht to define the truth with a more than 
Aristotelian precision of detail. Others again, such as the 
Jodo, or Pure Land Sect, established in China as early ns 
400 B.C., sought to lead men to salvation by faith alone, 
whilst the Dhyfina or Contemplative sects which had 
arrived in China from India only a few years previous to 
the foundation of the Tendai monastery, maintained, with 
great vehemence, that abstract contemplation was the 
stifficient and true method to come to a knowledge of saving 
Truth. It was the thought of Emon, afterwards expanded 
by Chikai, und transmitted by Dengyd Daishi to Japan, 
that “the true method*" is fonnd neither in book- 
learning, nor external practice, nor ecstatic eontempla- 
tion; neither in the exercise of reason, nor the reveries 
of fancy; but that there is a middle condition, a system 
which inclndes all und rejects none, to whieh all 
others gravitate, and in which alone the soul can be 
satisfied.” his system Emon and his followers fonnil, 
or professed to find, in the Saddharma pondarika Sutra, 
an important Scripture of which I here venture to give 
an analysis. 

Tn a large assembly of all classes of hearers, at the 
monastery of Rajagriha, on the Vulture’s Peak, the Buddha 





*Benl's Catena of Buddhist Seriptures, p. 247. 
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has finished o discourse on the Law, after which he 


falls into af ecestatic condition of deep meditation during 
which he is visibly transfigured before them; and from 
his brow there issues a ray of light of extraordinary 
brightness. The whole audience is astonished, and Maitreya 
asks the meaning of the portent, whereupon Manjusri 
replies that, from former experience, he knows it to .be 
no sgn that the Lord intends to deliver a great 
discourse, contsining some fresh revelation of the 
Truth. 

Presently, the Budidhn emerges from his meditation, 
and, addressing Saripntra, “commences a discourse on the 
Buddha-knowledge, the highest, indeed the only, vehicle 
of knowledge. Hitherto, the Inw has been preached in 
different manners, according to the advancement of those 
who heard it; from henceforth he declares that there is 
but one velucle—the Buddha Vehicle,—by which those 
to whom it is given may at once attain to the full 
perception of Buddhaship, without waiting for the long 
process of the ages; and that this is Nirvana, viz., 
the perfecting of wisdom and knowledge. This revelation 
rather astonishes Sariputra, for the whole of that andience 
had been hitherto under the opimion that Nirvana was 
a negation, and consisted in freedom from all false views, 
and were now tach distressed at finding another Nirvana 
set before them to which they had not yet attained. This 
difieulty the Lord meets by the parable of the burning 
honse, in which there are playing a number of mischievous 
children, utterly blind to their danger. To bring them 
out from the danger, their father offers them a variety of 

ording to their tastes.” When they have safely 
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all, but that toy far exeeeds all that he had promised. 
Buch are the temporary expedients of Buddhism, as 


compared with the one Trath of which they are the pre- 
_paratives. 
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‘Before telling this parable, Buddha has foretold the 
future greatness of Sariputra, as a reward for the readiness 
with which he hus believed this new revelation of the 
Buddha-knowledge. This gives Subhiti, Kasyapa, and 
one or two other disciples, the opportunity of speaking 
about the joys of predestination, “Thongh we have 
exhorted other Bodhisattvas, and instructed them in sup- 
reme perfeet enlightenment, we have in doing so never 
conceived a single thought of longing, And now, 0 
Lord, we are hearing from the Lord that disciples nlso 
may be predestined to supreme perfect enlightenment. We 
had not sought nor searched tor expected, nor required so 
magnificent a jewel." To this the Lord answers that 
what he has taught now is nothing new :—the teaching 
of the Buddha is like the rain which falls impartially 
on all soils, and waters here one plant and there another; 
or like the clay which is always the same, though it 
serves to inake vessels of the most different qualities; 
whilst the Buddha himself is like the oculist who, step 
by step, as the eye can bear it, introduces the light of 
the sun to the vision of the blind man, It is not therefore 
Suripuira alone that is. destined to Supreme Mnolighten- 
ment, bot four others are joined with him in this supreme 
felicity. Then, in order to show that his knowledge 
refers to the past as well as to the present, he gives an 
account of the sixteen (treat Buddhas who have preceded 
him in the course of the world, and proceeds to »nnounce 
the destiny of Ananda, Raéhula, and the five hundred 
monks who form a part of his audience, 

He then. proceeds to expound the method in which 
the Lotus Law is to be preached. The preacher must 
asstine the robe of the Tathigata, enter his abode, and 
occupy his. pulpit. The abode of the Tuthigata is “ the 
abiding in charity (or kindness) to all beings: the robe is 
“the apparel of sublime forbearance "'; the pulpit is “ the 
complete abstraction of all laws "':—and the text of the 
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‘Les the Tathagata,—the « original Tathagata of 
an scl is but a later manifestation, | 
As the Buddha thus preaches, there appeara to his 


| andience a Stups containing the trne rolios of the Buddha—the 


essential being of the original Buddha :—wherever in any 


world, the highest lotus law in preached,—that is the body 


of the Tathigata:—and again is manifested the identity 
between the original Buddha, and the historical Buddha 


that sat before his audience, The audience now promise 


that they will, in spite of opposition, preach the Law 
throughout the world, and the Buddha promises them. the 
brightest of all his jewels, the jewel of eternal rest, 

We are now shown a vision of the future :—multitudes 
which no man can number arise through the gaps-in the 


earth to hear the preaching of the Buddha,—and yet they 


have all been in the past also the disciples of the same 
Lord. For his life is immense in the past as well as 


thé futore, and the belief in him is the cause of all 


blessednoss, 

The gennine portion of the’ Sitra then ends with a 
miraculous. display in whieh the identity of Sakyamuni 
with Prabhita ratna (the original Bnddha) is once more 
displayed, - ; 

From the imperfect acconnt which I have given of 
the Butra (anyone nequainted with Buddhist Sutras will 
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I say the genuine portion, becaise there nre other gix 
chapters which however are supposed to be Inter additions. See 
Introduction to Kern's translation of the Saddharma panilarika, 
vol, xxi, of the Sacred Books of the East. One of the ohaptere 
“on spells” contains the veriest rabbish that the mind of man 
oil Nte ated tees: hone ae # that when the Higher 
Criticism gets to work amongst the Buddhist Scriptures, it will 
suojeod in dislodging all xuch rubbish from the teathinge of Sakyu- 
seins followers. Baddbism will have to clear itself from all 








© eomplicity with spells, charms, and talismans, 











sans RE are to analyse), it will be seen that 
the central thought of the Lotas Law is this :—Sakyamnni 
the Tathagata is identical with the Tathagata of Original 
Enlightenment, a being known by several names, but 
especially in this Sutra by the name of Prabhitaratna) ; 
and wherever his law is preached there is his body in a 
collestive form. Nirvana consista in the knowledye of this 
Tathagata, and he who gains this knowledge enters at once 
upon Buddhahood, 

Upon this foundation Chikai built his system. If thie 
knowledye be the Saving Knowledge, how are we to attain 
to it? Chikai answers that as the chariot has two wheels 
and the bird two wings, so meditation and wisdom ure the 
two powers by which we may rise to the knowledge of 
the Buddha Nature. In order to do this Chikui gives the 
following means. 

I, Accomplishment of external means. 

To observe the precepts purely and perfectly. 

To regulate clothing and food. 

The choice of a suitable home, 

Freedom from all worldly concerns and influences. 
The promotion of all virtuous desires. * 

Il. (hiding of evil desires. The believer is to make 
an effort to conquer, 

1. The lust after beauty, 
2, The lust of sound, 
8. The lost of perfumes, 
4. The Inst of taste, 
5. The Inst of touch. 

Having succeded in chiding his desires, he is now 
to go on to, 

Ill, Casting away hindrances :—Covetonsness, anger, 
sloth, restlessness, unbelief. He is next to, : 

IV. Harmonize the faculties, i. adjust his limbs, 
and regulate his breath ete.; and then he will be able to 
enter Upon, 
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_ Such was a portion of Chikai's syétem, -but in ‘the 
Tendai Sect in Japan there is a furthor a eta of 
doctrine, whieh seems to be of the greatest interest, We 
have already seen that the conneetion between the Buddha 
of Original Enlightenment and the historieul Sakyamuni is 
very close, and very possibly some of my readers will have 
seen in it an analogy to the close relationship existing between 
the Father and the Son of Christian Theology. In the 
attion af Vairocana which is the highest yina or vehicle 
of salvation we shall find « strikmg similarity to the 
Holy Ghost of the Christian verities, 

‘The moral precepts were, it is said,” first received by 
Shaka from a Buddha named Vairocana, who was a sort 
of go-between hetween Shaka und the Buddha of Original 
Enlightenment. This Buddha Voirocana, further, is said to 
to have banded down, through Vajrasattya and others, a 
doctrine entitled the Action of Vairocana, whereby is pro- 
ilueed the secret union between the soul of the individual 
iu the soul of the universe, thus, as it were, foreshadow 


the work which the Christian belicoyex is done by the - 


Holy Spirit. 

When we come to consider the Shingon sect we shall 
lear o great deal about Vairocana. It will perhaps be 
well to say a few words about him in this place, 
| If the vigitor to the tomb of the Forty Seven Koning 
in Shiba, Tokyé, will continue his walk towards Shinagawa 
for » couple of hundred yards, he will come to the Temple 


of Nyoraisi in which he will see five gigantic images of 


/. 


the Buddhas of Contemplation. Their names are Yakushi 
(Bhaichagyagurn), Taho (Prabhuotaratna), Duinichi (Vuiro- 


cana), Ashuku (Akshobhya), and Shaks, 


These five Buddhas of Contemplation are very different 
to the Buddhas, Ji iz6, Fodé, Kwannon, mentioned at the 
1c ae A ee cara tern 
'l Beal's Catenn, | 
"Nanjo's History of XI Buddhist Sects, p. 74. 
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commencement: of this. sieciat shee are with the ex- 
ception of Shaka, ideal personayes, personifications of those 
qualities of Wisdom which we associate with Goi. 

But it will be seen from the following extract ™ that 
the Dhyani Buddhas were, in an earlier stuge of develop- 
ment, not five but three, 

“Once Cheard the following discourse (said Ananda) 
while the Bleseed One was stopping at Rajugriha on the 
Vulture's Peak, together with an innumerable nomber 
of bodhisattvas, devas and uigas who were doing him 
homage. Then from out this conipuny, the Bodhisattva 
Kshitigarba, who was also there, arose from hia seat, and 
spoke as follows to the Blessed One: ‘Has the Blessed One a 
body ?’ The Blessed One said ‘ Kshitigarba, the Blessed One, 
has three bodies: the body of the law, the body of perfect 
enjoyiment, the apparitional body, . . . Purity in the 
abode of the soul, the science like a mirror, is the body 
of the law; purity in the abode of the sinful mind is the 
science of equality; purity im the perceptions of the 
find, the science of thoroughly analysing, is the body of 


perfect enjoyment; purity im the abode of the perceptions 


of the five doors, the science of the achievement of what 
must be donw, is the apparitionul body." , . . If we refer 
to the work of the Chinese Buddhist Jin Ch'an we find that 


Dharmakiya has beeome Vairoeana (the omnipresent) — 


Sumbhowakiva is called Rajana (ie. the dufinitely pnre 
or glorious), and Nirminakdya is Sakyamuni. “Now 
these three Tathiigatas are all included in one substantial 
essence, The three are the same #3 one: not one, ani 
yet not different; without parts or composition. When 


regarded as one, the three persons are spoken of as- 


Tathigata. But, it may be asked, if the persons are one 
‘substance, how is it that this ono substanee is differently 





' ' ana 
MHockhill's Life of the Buddha. Tribner's Oriental Series, « 


p. 100, 
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* aniiteetad? In reply we say that there is no real dif- 


ference; these manifestations are only different: views of 
the same nnchanging substance,” 

But we must not suppose that the ‘Tendai teachings 
are as simple, and (if 1 may be allowed the expression) 
as orthodox, as I have deseribed. 

| Dengyodaishi was not the only priest sent over at 
this time to'study in China, We have the names of learn. 





ed priests, such as Jikakuduishi and others belonging 
to this sect. Nor was the Suddharma pundarika the 


only Sutra stndied. Dongyo himself based his teachings 
on other books as well, such as the “Sitra of the Great 
Decease." Nor is it the habit of Japan blindly to borrow 
any foreign system. It has] alwnys been the practice 
of the Japanese to adapt what they borrow so ns to fit 
it to what they possess. And therefore the Japanese 
system of Tendsi is in reality a system of Japanese 


- eclecticism, fitting the iisciplinary and meditative methods 


of Chisha Daishi on to the preexisting foundations of th 
previons sects. Hence it comes that the Buddhas worship- 


ped in varions Tenilai temples are so very various, In 
some there is a Trinity, such as I have above explained, 
whilst in others, fe. in all thowe temples which trace their 


descent from the temple of Mi-i-dera, Amida, the Buddha 


of Infinite Life aml Light, is the sole object of worship. 


Henee too in the same temple, eg. at Nikko, meditation 
is practised in two ways,—necording to the Sukhivatt 
Vytihn Sitra, and wevording to the Saddharma pundarika 
Sutra. In the one, tle devotee prefaces his meditation by 
the ery Namuamida dutsu;: in the other by the repeated 
invocation of Namumyd horen-gekyd, 

— The comprehensiveness of the ‘Tendai System has 
eaused it to be the parent of many schisms, It tried to 


reconcile contradictory systems, and, sooner or later, the 


contradictorios were bound to come to the light and to 


separate. All the larger sects, with the exception of the 


Va.) xwvil.—26 
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shana have come out of the Tendai. The founder of 
the Japanese Zen was originally a priest. of Tendai; the 
Amida-worshipping sects of Jodo and Shinsha, and the 
noisy followers of Nichiren, with their cries of Namunyi- 
héren-gekyo, have all originated from the same Ben 
house on Hiyeizan. 

On the other hand, this comprehensiveness ensured the 
anecess of the Tendai Sect. With the conception of the 
Dhyiini Buddbas came the idea that these fantastic person- 
ages had frequently been incarnated for the welfare of 
mankind. Had they left Japan all these centuries without 
a trace of their presence? No,—the ancient gods, whom 
the Japanese worshipped, were but manifestations of these 
same mystical beings, and the Buddhist faith had come, not 
to destroy the native Shints, but to embody it into a higher 
‘and more universal system. From that moment, the 
trinmph of Buddhism was secured. Just as an ancient 
Chinese priest is represented as wearing the hat of a 
Confucianist, the shoes of a Taoist, and the searf of a 
Raddhist priest, so Buddhism in Japan learned to be both 
Confucian and Shinto in turns, and the triumph of the 
organized faith was secured. 

The monastery at Hiyeizan became very famous and 
Tich; atone time it numbered os many as 8,000 monks, 


and was the most powerful centre of Buddhist life, until ” 


Nobunaga, the political supporter of the Jesnit Missions, 
destroyed it m consequence of the aid which ite denizens 
had given to his opponents. Since that time Hiyeizan has 
never recovered its former prosperity, and the mother-seet 
of Tendai has been far ontstripped by the growing popu- 
larity of her undutifal danghters, 





When we come to the history of the Shingon Seet, 
we come to what is most mysterious in Buddhist 








ia. 
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doctrines. At the game time, when we come to consider 
the life of its founder, Kukai, now known as Kobé Daishi, 
we come to what is most romantic. With the sole execep- 
tion of Nichiren, none of the Buddhist Apostles of Japan 
has been so well known for what he has done and suffered, 
or has so deeply impressed his personality upon the nation 
at large. i 
Whilst Dengyd Daishi was labouring (snecessfally as 
we have seen) to establish in’ Japan, with such modifications 
a6 local circumstances required, the system which Chisha 
Daishi had set up in his monastery of Tendai, the priest 
Kukat waa also Inbouring at o very different system, the 
germ of which he did indeed receive m his own country, 
but which he fally developed during a visit to China, which 
was nlmost contemporary with the visit of Dengyé Danish. 
Born in 776 A.D. in the small village of Biobogaura, 
in the provimee of Sanuki, he could trace his descent to 
one of the followers of the celebrated Prince Yomatodake no 
Mikoto, the conqueror of the Emishi, or aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the main island of Japan, Ere Kukai (he hii 
several names previous to this, but we will give him the 
name by which he was best known during his life-time)— 
ere Kukni was born, his mother dreamed that the spirit of 
some great Indinn Saint had entered her body; and the 
vision seemed to be verified, when the infant came into 
the world with hie hands folded in the attitude of prayer. 
The boy himself seems to have been haunted by dreams 
predicative of his future greatness, and to have impressed 
the villagers with the notion of sanctity. It is said that 
a governinental official, visitmg the village, dismounted 
from his horse and prostrated himself before the lad of 
nine, becanse, as he said, the child seemed to be under the 
almost visible protection of the Four Deva Kings. A boy 
of such pre-eminent sanctity could not fail to realize his 
vocation to the priesthood, and accordingly his whole 
education tended in that direction. He was tramed at 





DiGi bios sd las tah steak i, COUrsE 
of Chinese classics at Kyoto, the newly established seat 
of the empire, after which he wrote his first book Sankyo 
Simki; in which, after comparing the three then prevalent 
aystems of Confucius, Mencius and Bnoddhism, he gave 
his reasons for accepting the last as his guide in life; . 
* and soon after entered the priesthood (A. D. 791.) But his 
profession of religion did not bring with it peace of mind; 
and he appears to have wandered about for two years in 
great distress, until he once more met with Ishibuchi Gonzo, 
the priest who had tanght him Buddhism in Kyoto, and 
retired with him to the Temple of Makié in Izumi, from 
which he shortly afterwards removed to the Temple of 
Todaiji in Nara. During this perimi he seems fb ‘have 
heen once more assaulted with spiritual templations, and 
there is a story of how being attacked by evil demons 
at Cape Muroto in Tosa, he overcame the evil one by a 
flash of light which issued from his mouth in answer to 
hia prayer. But, if his spiritual condition had its griefs, 
it had also its joys, as for instance, when, entering a 
temple, he was accosted by the widow of the former 
incumbent, as. a  long-foretold Bodhisattva who had 
appeared at the very moment when he was expected. 

One day, he hud a dream which had « great influence 
on ‘iis future development; for he was instructed by 
it to go to the monastery of Kume, at Taknichi, in 
Yamato, and there to study a celebrated but diffienlt 
Butra which was there preserved. This Sutra (Mahivairo- 
cana vaipulya Sutra; Jap, Dainichikyo) afterwards becume 
the foundation of all his system of study. It was indeed 
a very difficult book, and he seems to have made little 
progress with it, until he went to China to have it more 
fully explained. It is suid that this Sutra was brought 
to Japan by an Indian priest of the name of Zenmui, who 
deposited it in the Temple at Takaiehi, saying that he 
loft it there as a legacy till a Bosatsu shonld appear capable 
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of understanding its hidden meaning. This fact seems 
to point to the great activity of these Mahiyiina mis- 
gionaries. Even in «a remote village in Japan were they to 
be found at work. | 

In the year 604 he got his wish, and was sent 
a8 a government stndent to China. On his way he had 
4 miraculous deliverance from tempest which reads very 
like our Lord's stilling of the sea. {We shall find an 
almost similar incident in connection with one of the 
founders of the Contemplative sect of the Aen), 


Of old, when Holy K6bo sniled. 
To China, there to seek the Law, 
From lips of Indian priests, who saw 
Truths that from mortal view are veiled, 
A mighty storm arose, with waves 
High as the mountain-tops, and gales, 
That broke the masts, and tore the sails, 
And deeps that opening yawn'd like graves. 
The sailors feared the tempest’s height, 
Piying the oar with might and main, 
And erved for suceour, but in vain ; 
No help was near, no friendly light. 
But Kéb6, on the heaving deck, 
Counting his beads, with eyes im air, 
Stool devply wrapped in quiet prayer, 
As ono that feared nor storm nor wreck, 


Then, when the bowling waves and wind 

Beheld the quiet form, that stood, 

And braved the furies of their mood, 
Daring their strength with placid mind, 
The wind lost heart and ceased to fight ; 

The waves, that round the vessel dashed, 

Conceiving shame, sank down abashed ; 
And, lo! the haven was in sight. 


* His principal place of study secian An ha hasta Meubte 
called Serinji at Choan, where his spiritual power seeme at 





been recognized. Keka, the head of the mon- 


astery recognized him at once as a person of sanctity, and 
of Kwanjd (Abhisheka), which seems to have a very 


strong resemblance to Christian baptism. At this service 


of initiation Kobé is said to have had a kind of trans- 
figuration, and the presence of Vairocana (of whom 
more anon) seems to have been so distinctly recognized, 
that there could be no doubt that Kobo was designated to 


he one of the snecessors of that mysterions Buddha. 


This was subsequently confirmed by many visions and 
dreams, and finally Keka, on his deathbed, announced that 
Kobé was designated as the patriarch of the Shingon 
seet, and that the spirit of Vairocana was incarnated 

During his stay in China he seems also to have 
aequired that skill in penmanship, for which he was 
subsequently so famous in his own country. It is said 
that even great Bulldhas did not disdain to appear upon 
earth, in order to challenge him to a friendly contest of 
skill, 

In the year 806, having gained all that could be 
gained in China, he determined to return to his native 
country, and there plant that “form of true words" 
(Shingon) which he had learned. Many miracles attested 


to his conntrymen the presence of a great teacher, A 


vajra (or mace) which he threw into the air in China was 
afterwards found sticking in a tree om Koya San; and 
on the spot thus miraculously pointed ont he afterwards 
erected the temple which is still the headquarters of the 
Shingon sect. On another occasion, as he was praying on 
a treeless islet, w grove of trees graw up snfdeniy around 
him: on another, a manifestation of spiritual elie 


forms is said to have accompanied his preaching. | “Sawer: 
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a new thing for aman to be a visible incarnation of the 
Buddhas, and we are not astonished to hear of much 


opposition being offered to this Zokushinjobutsw ( cay 
go Buddha‘ whilst etill «in the’ mortal body); re .: 


seems to have overcome the suspicions of his adversaries 
hy -ever-repeated manifestations of the divine power 


residing in him, It was said that a swarm of wasps 
were charmed away by his voice in one place, that m 
another a devil fled before him as he recited the Hannya 
Kyo, and that.a shower of rain fell in answer to his powerful 
prayer. 

In the year 835 Kobo felt that his work had come 
to an end, and so, after appointing bis snecessor, 
he awaited his death in the temple of Koya which he 
himself had founded. But the veneration of his followers 
would not allow him to be mortal. In the common story 
he is still sitting at rest within his tomb among the 


giant eryptomerias of Koya San, awaiting the advent of 


the great Buddha Maitreya or Miroku, at whose coming 
he shall onee more emerge from his tom) and visit the 
scenes he loved so well.” 

Tt is certain that many of the legends which have 
attached themselves to the person of the Saint are false. 


But the fact that so many legends have gathered around. 


him; and that even to-day the worshippers of this sect 
worship, not Vairocana pure and simple, but Vairocana 
incarnated in KobO Daishi, shows us that we are here 


in the presence of some great man, Legend does not 


adhere to mediocrity, it is only genius that can keep 
popolar imagination centred in itself. 
‘We shall still more feel the greatness of his genius, 


when we come into the présence of his system of teaching, 
which, from whatever souree he derived it, is clearly 


~ = 
Taken from a Japanese life of KibG Daishi, 


esha oe PY saat tant itt “T- vor 





an innovation.” If we define » Buddhist aan follower of 
Sakyamuni, then Kabd Daishi is no Buddhist; for, 
a5 a Shingon priest remarked to me the other day, 


“we do not make much of Shaka in our sect,’* Based. 


on the mysterions personage of Vairocana, it would 
perhaps be more properly called Vairocaniam: viewed, 
however, in the light of the influence exerted upon it 
by its Japanese founder, it can have no better name 
given it than Kobdism. 


The current expositions of Buddhism he asserts 


(in common with the whole Mantra sect to whieh he 
belongs) to be trne as far as they go, but imperfect, It is 
4 temporary expedient, suitable to the needs of ordinary 


wen. But just as Swedenborg maintained that ander the 
apparent literal sense of the Holy Seriptures there lurks 


4 spiritual sense, which none ean apprehend but those 
who have mastered the divine science of correspondences, 
80 in Kobé’s-estimation there is olso secret doctrine 
of Buddhism, a doctrine of more than transient value, 
which he has to propound to his fellow countrymen, 

As the centre of his system (I put it first, though it 
is probably the last reached by the searcher) he postulates 
the Great Buddha Vairocana,—a being anterior to Sakya- 
muni, and greater than him, 

Very little is known about this Buddha,” but he is repre- 
sented is ’ the spirit of Truth, which taught Sakyemunt; 











© The feet that the Duinicht Kyi, Kougicht Kya and Soshitchi 
Ay6, three of the principal books relied upon by this sect are classed 
by Nanjo in his Catalogue (Nos. 528, 320, 530) amonget the 
doubtfol Sutras, “of which there is but one translation, and which 
are excluded from the five Classes," seems to point « later origin. 
Tt is also a significant fact that all three are wanting in the 
Tibetan Canon, ’ 

“In the “ Vocabulaire de Analyse do Kandjour" which 
appearsin the “Annales dn Musée Guimet" for 1881, Fairocana 
is described as the first of the five Dhyani Buddhas, and’as the 


most perfect af the Hodhisattvas, He appears as ore of the 
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and then im later times inspired Vajrasattva, and a 
snecession of patriarchs down to the times of Kobé, with 
his divine illumination. From his Japanese name of 
PDainieht (Great Sun) it is clear that he is considered as a 
source of light, intellectual and «piritnal, and as a centre 
of life wround which can group itself a planetary 
system of aubsidiary Buddhas and angels. 

From the accompanying dingram, it will be seen that 
whilst Vairocana is the sun, the four principal planets 
revolving round him are (2) Akshobhya, or Ashuku, (3) 
Ratnasambhava, or Hoshd (4) Amitabha, or Amida, (5) 
Amoghasiddhi, or Fuki j6 ju, t.«., Sakvamnuni. 





OT 


interlocutors in some of the Sutras; is honoured with the title 
of Bhagavat; and his name is sometimes first, sometimes second, 
and sometimes third in order, of the beings thus honoured. In 
the same vocabulary we find Vajrasattea (Jap. Kongo shitsu) 
mentioned as the president of the five Dhvani Buddhas, and 








Pe, 


Dees as in the planotary system, each planet revolves: 
not only around the sun, but on ita own axis; taking 


with it one or more subsidiary satellites, to which each 
acts as a subsidiary sun, so cach of the five ape 
Baddlas has revolving round him « set of Bodhis 3 
of corresponding qualities, 

Each Bodhisattva again has his own subsidiary 
plinetary system, and so on almost ad infinitum. Now, 
if we remember that Vairoecuna and his four great 
satellites are Dhydni Buddhas, “Buddhas of Contempla- 
tion "—imaginary beings, representing the One Troth and 
its four constituent elements; and that each subsidiary 
planetary system represents a /farther subdivision of the 
general idew, conveyed by Amida, Sakya and the rest, we 
have at once the pictare before usa of a world of ideas, all 
grouped logically and systematically aceording to genera 
nod species, so as to be summed up in one comprehensive 
whole. 

To this “world of ideas,"" unchangeable and ever- 
lasting, having no existence in reality, but existing only in 
universal thought, the Shingon sect gives the name of 
Kongékai (Vajradhita), the diamond world, i.c., a world 





_ possessing all the strength, brilliancy amd endurance of 


the diamond, 

Corresponding to the aiancna world, is the won 
element or Tatzokei (Gharbha dhatn) 

Here aguin, Vuirocana is the centre, but not, as 


before, the centre of a planetary system. It tm the ten- — 


dency of the centre of a planctary system, to draw each 
individual member of the system toward itself, and so 
ultimately to absorb it. Such is Vairocana's action im 
the Diamond World, the world of ideas. 





equally with Vairocana, bearing the title of Bhagavat. He is 


identified with the suprem2 Intelligence (Pradhdna) or Great Man 
(Mahiporavta, Cf. Swedentorg’s Magnus Homo); and onion with 


him is recommended ax au object to be striven after, 
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In the “womb element,” or world of oxisting 
phenomena, the material counterpart of the immaterial 
ideas, Voirocans, the source of organic life, is the heart 
of an eight-leaved lotus, 
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West 

As in the contemplative world he was the centre 
of ideas, so, in the phenomenal world, he is the centre of 
phenomenal existence; and the first things emanating 
from him are the setual Buddhas, those who actually 
became incarnate and assumed a visible tangible shape. 

Round this cight-leaved lotus flower, like the leaves 
of the calix, groups itself, in a definite arrangement, all 
phenomenal existence. 

The Shingon believer is therefore tanght to look upon 
Vairocana as at once the centre and souree of all life, 
phenomenal and noumenal, From him, as from a bud, all 
things ¥isihle proceed ; in him, as ina mighty sun, all things 
visible and invisible have their consummation and absorption. 
= 








ealization, moral and intellectual, of 
this great Truth, that Vairocana is omnipresent, and that 
everything existe only in him, we must apparently ascend. 
by a double ladder, eaeh half of whieh has ten steps. 
L—The intellectual, lddder, | 
1. Ishite’ yashin « different birth ram sheep thonght" 
—tr. the thonght which characterizes the lowest 
grades of life, which, like the rim and sheep, are 
only guided by appetite and Inst. | 
2. Guddji sai shin, “ the obstinate thonght of iznor- 
anee.”” The first step of teaching is to impart 
a faet to the pupil whieh he is to grasp firmly 
éven though he cannot understand it. 
3. Fidd wiishin—* the fearless thought of inno- 
cence.” He that keops the commandmenta which 


with fearless step along the path of wisdom. 

4. Yur-tin-qn-ya-nhin—* the concentrated thought of | 
self devotion.” Forgetful of self, withdrawing his 
attention from all side issues, he now concentrates 
his whole attention on the object to be attained, 

5. Baten-gi-in-shu-shin.—" The thought which ex- 
tracts the seed of action." By the concentrated 
thought of the former stage, he learns to see the 
cham of causation, and to distinguish between 
thonghts which are frnitfal of good works, and 
those which are not, 

6. Ta-en-iat-jd-shin,—* The thonght of others,” 
He now -sees that the chain of cansation brings: 
him into connexion ‘with all other beings, and 
that he that would save himself must also strive 
to save all beings. his is essentially the 
characteristic of the Buddhist who has reached 
to the Mahiyiina stagw, 

7. Kakushin fushishin.—* The thought whieh nn- 

— derstands thonght withont production,” i.e, 
a 


he has reeeived in a former stage, now advances — 
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‘abstract meditation,’ which ean only be reached 
from the standpoint of 6, and whieh infallibly 
leads to, 

B. Jchidd an t shin,—*“* The thought which travels 
ulong one path without doing "'—that peculiar 
thought which is the product of a developed 

* faith, 

9. Goknmujyi shi shin.—* The power of thinking 
without any admixture of self.” | 

10. Himites shdqon shin.—“ The secret thought 
which cannot be deseribed,"’ and is the peculiar 
characteristic of the perfected Tathagata, 

Corresponding to the ten steps of the intellectual 
Judder are the ten steps of the moral luw—the decalogne, 
I have already given them elsewhere, (p. 3867) so do not 
repeat them now. I will only say that whilst the first three 
refer to the body, and the middle ones to the mouth, which 
is the intermediary between body and-will, the last group 
have connection with the will which is the centre of a 
mans life, and the arbiter of his destiny, Indeod if » 
man ¢an carry out the tenth commandment. he has 
carried out all the rest; “ purity of intention" is love, 
“which is the fulfilment of the law.” 

Hut, as in morals the believer goes on to the practice of 
4 sixtold range of transcendental virtues (see above p. 570), 
#0 in intellectual matters, he is taken on to consider the 
Aix ¢lements which constitute the universe, and which are 
to the physical world what the transcendental virtues are 
to the mural. 

They are 

1. Havth, 
2, Water, 
4, fire. 
4. dar, 

a. Fther, 
G. WW fad, 





v aTo these in the “Ideal World” we have eorrespond- | 


ing “ ideas." % 
lL. To earth—the wisdom by which we see things 
a8 I & mirror, | | 


2. To water—the wisdom which sifte and dis- 


8. To sire—the wisdom whieh equalizes all things. 

4. To air—the wisdom which makes our actions 
nniversal, 

5. To ether—the wisdom whereby we identify our- 
selves with what we are, 

6. To wisdom—the Universal Mind, 

Thos, by «a two-fold gradation, intellectual and 
‘moral, we are brought to the same point—to Vairocana 
“from whom are all things, and to whom aro all 

In modern times the Shingon sect has not been As 
popular as it was in earliest days. Like the Tendai, it 
has had to suffor-a great deal from the rivalry of the more 
modern and simpler bodies, Still it has by no means 
“exhausted its vitality, and of late years one of ita priests, 
Mr. 8. Unsho, has done very much good in promoting the 
morality of his fellow countrymen, give a summary of 
some of his work extracted from his magazine, He saya: the 
commandments of the Bosateu amonnt to a desire and vow to 
Practico the wholo of morality, after guining a elear know- 
lodge of its fondamental truthe, This whole body of 
morality consists of two parts, (i) the acquisition of perfect 
perception for oneself, (ii) the bringing others to this perfect 
perception. Perfect perception shows ts the connection 
between morality on the one hand, and the truth of the 
Universe on the other. When a man arrives at this perfect 
pereeption he is a living Buddha :—ie. the ‘truth has 
made him free from worldly affections, and he Ins 
passed into Nehan—the place beyond: To attain to this 
is the highest limit of intellectual edueation, | 








~) ae _ When'a man has himself. attained to sean iiae 
. trea bos. ts duty and pleaeure:to tonal to-ofheen the path 
by which he himself has mounted to his high enlightenment. 
This path is deseribed by the terms Rokudé, and Shishd, 








. «therwise termed—the six transcendental virtues (Paramitas) 
ro and the four right conduets. 
Pal These Six Do or Paramitas are described as. 
wi 1. Don, “ Charity."—A virtue not merely confined 
‘iy to almsgiving, but one which has for its object — 
| the blessing of all human creatures, in accordance 
with the charitable principles of the three and 
the eight blessings. The three blessings are; 
< 1. Reverence for region. 2. Filtal piety. 4. 
bs 1 Compassion for the poor, The Japanese word for 
‘: master of a house is derived from this Paramita, 
| it being the especial virtue of the danna (as the 
7 Shingon believer is also called), to dispense 
— charity and hospitality. 
“Pp - ‘The 8 blessings are described in two ways. 
he 1. To dig wells. 1, Buddha. =| These hear 
2. To build bridges. 2. The Law. | strong re- 
j heed. |the works 
ms 4. To support one’s 4. Father. corporal 
44 parents. -and spiritual 
. . r 4. To So pyre the 4, Mother. merey fonnd 
i. | Chureh | in many 
, 6. To nurse the sick. 6. Teacher. Christian 
_ 7. To help the poor. 7. The poor. |mannale of 


| &. Topromotecharity.4, The sick. | devotion. 
— 2. Aai.—" Morality.” Many moral precepts may 


of the Greater and Lesser Vehicles, but they can 
| all be summarized in the well-known Decalogne 
of the Jiiten. It is therefore atated both in the 





be found seattered thronghout the various Sutras 


Kegon and the Dainicht Sutves that this paramita 


will however iste that the aN Codsioendtinceli 
really rest on three principles of evil which are 
to be avoided, covetonsness, anger, and folly; and 
that the avoidance of these three sins again rests: 
upon the acknowledgement of the ‘one heart" 
which is really the * heart of Buddha.’ Morality 
therefore is based upon the holding fast of this 
one abiding principle. In Christian phraseology, 
morality depends on the perception of God, 
But how is that perception to be attained ? The 
path is made clear as we advance in the practice 
of the other transeendent virtues, 

8. Nin, pitience'"—not only as against the 
obstacles to which all religious life is exposed ;— 
but patience in the pursuit of the trath which is 
to set us free. Patience may be produced inp 
man by the practise of self-imposed ansterities, 
but it must always be remembered that the end 
sought after is more valuable than the means 
used in its attainment, 

4. To our patience we must add “ energy " (jw, or 
shejin) though energy is not qnite a good word 
to express this virtue. It is really that virtoe 
by which, clearly setting before ourselves the 
object in view, we work out our own sulyation. , 
Tt meludes abstinence from animal food, fasting, 
the observance of days and seasons, all those 
religious practices and means which want some 
energy to keep up. When St. Paul urges his 
readers not to neglect the assembling of themselves 
together as the manner of some is, he is in 
reality advocating this virtue, 





6. Jen “ Meditation.” It is not by what we hear, : 
but by what we mentally and spiritually digest > 


that we make progress intellectnal or moral. 
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ache las Aaa Wisdom, But it must be remembered 


that Honnya (skt. prajnd) is not earthly wisdom, 
the result of study and experience, but a trans- 
cendental wisdom, proceeding from a true intai- 
tion, and obtained by a proper course of medita- 
tion based on the preceding Paramitas which 
have already beon attained to, 

When this highest paramita has been reached tho 
soul may be considered ns having attained to 
perfect freedom which consists in perfect know- 
ledge. 

But for the perfecting of Hannya, three things 
are necessary. These are decribed by Mr, Unsho 
as 

a, Shinryoshi or ‘the investignting mind." 

bh, Aetenjishi, or ‘the decided mind,” 

ec. Télatoshiski, or the confessed mind. 

(a) The investiyating, or enquiring mind, works itself 
back to the law of eanuse and effect, and remembers 
that, “though the sun should grow cold and the 


moon hot," the everlasting law of retribution cannot 


fuil, bnt that every infraction of the moral law must 
be followed by « corresponding penalty.  Iguorance of 
the law cannot shicll « man from its consequences, 
A man stands }y a pool of water without knowing 
it; yet his ignorance does not save him from getting 
his clothes wet. 

And even supposing ignorance to entail upon us no 
positive punishment, it always and necessarily inerenses 
our difficulties. Life is like a dark room through which 


we must grope our way. The wise man is like one who - 


has been there before, and can steor his course safely 
without colliding with the furniture, The ignorant man, 


oe is like one to whom the dark -room is 


who must carefully feel and grope, and counts 


‘himself fortunate if he escape without a crash of some sort. 


Wel, zxil.—_237 °— 





OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 


The spirit of enquiry, therefore, and investigation is 
necessary in order that a man may know his moral and 
religious position. It is that requisite which in Christian 
thealogy is the first preliminary for baptism. Before 
entering upon the path of life, the Christian must examine 
himself whether he repents himself truly of hia past sins. 
He must also set himself down and count the cost of his new 
undertaking. 

(4) But there must ulso be the decided mind, which 
always pre-supposes a moment of decision. When that 
moment of decision arrives, the believer goes to the priest, 
and, before him, makes the promise of obedience, and 
receives the Inw. 

(c) This is followed by the confessed mind, which js 
more properly treated of in the following section, as it is in 
reality the fulfilment of the commandments. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this it ia well 
for us to stop and consider un extremely interesting point. 
Mr, Unsho laments that the ceremony of baptism has fallen 
into desuetude. At the present time, in the older sects 
at least, there is a distinct ceremony of initiation, 
and this was formerly accompanied by Awanja (Sansk. 
sien which consisted in baptism by uffusion, water 

ing poured over the head of the candidate, 
in view af the possible Gnostic origing of Great Vehicle 
Buddhism it is very important to keep this initiation 
ceremony before us. In the older seets, this initiation 








ceremony always includes a delivery of the law to the. 


postulant, and a vow or promise made by him to observe 


the moral and religious commandments of the Law in which 


hi professes his belief. The Pure Land Sects ask for no 
such vow. With them, and especially with the Monto Beet, 


belief in Amida takes the place of works for salvation, and 
the law is kept not as a means for obtaining sal: 
but ont of gratitude for a salvation already obtained. it 





is, however, the teaching of the Bosatsu-kai-kyo that all 
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public officers should receive this Kwanjé at their entry 
upon office, it being essential for the welfare of the state, 


that it should have the blessing and recognition of the 

The grace said to be derived from this act of decision 
and public confession is compared with a seed. It cannot 
develop into perfection unless it be continually nurtured 
and fed. ‘The public profession of faith therefore must be 
followed by a holy life. 

Now the best means for leading « holy life in 
continually to keep the ‘end of our profession" before 
us. In the lower or Hinayina Buddhism the end is 
individnal salvation. The believer is taught that by o 
certain course of action, by self-restraint, meditation, and 
good works, he ean sneceed in annihilating passion, and 
pase into the Absolute Uneonditioned Mind in which 
the mdividual gon! is for ever lost. 

But this aim is after all a lower, beeanse a selfish, aim. 





The soul, when lost in Nirvana, ceases to be « benefit 


to others, and the salvation of one son] does not bring 
any others in its tram. 

The Mahdyina Buddhism however is much higher. 
Its aim is nobler, beeanse altruistic. It teaches the son! 
to strive, not after an extinction of self, so much as a 
perfect enlightenment, which, when attained, gives it the 
‘infinite pereoption ' of a “ bentific vision’; and at the 
same time enables it to stretch forth a helping hand to 
all those that are connected with it by any of the various 
relationships of life, “Here therefore comes the spocial 
work of those who in this life have reached to the perfeet 
enlightenment. They form a band of great intercessore, 
pleading continually for their ignorant straggling brethren, 
that they also may attain to the same heights of perfect 


enlightenment and bliss, 


The Shingon sect not however contented with 
teaching morality. It seeks to enforce its morality by a 
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Thave'before me what | may term a 





Petabaty: of Devdlion, giving directions for the daily wor- 


ship ‘of the mn who is. striving after wisdom, Tt 


evidently based on the manual used by the corresponding: 


Chinese sect, as given in Bealo’s Catena aT: 
Seripture, but has been modified to suit local cireumstan 
Immediutely after waking, and whilst folding wis 
futems (quilts used for sleeping purposes), the devotee is 
taught to recite « four-lined metrical prayer expressitig 
the hope thit as his quilts are being folded up and placed 
in their proper receptacle, so all his relations in life may 
be aroused ‘from the slumber of delusion and eventually 
stored in their proper receptacle. A similar prayer is 
ty be recited whilst washing the faco and hands for the 
parification of all the relationships ineluded in the «hi on 
The worshipper then comes into the presence of the 
Buddha (perhaps we should say “the Buddhas'), ise. he 
kneels before the domestic shrine or shelf, and there -makes 
an Act of Thanksgiving for the mercies obtained for him 





by the Boddhas of all the Quarters, together with a 


prayer for grace (if I may use the term) to follow them 
in-all virtnons living. 

He then makes a confession of sins,—and not only 
the “sing committed in this life, but those. ‘innumerable 
unknown «ins ef previous existences that have kept him 
estingled in the cyele of life and death. Having confessed 
bis ams, he recites his Creed—; inextricably entangled 

in ‘the results of his own Karna, he flees, that is, for 
iitdess esl iso ages—the Buddhas, the Law, ‘nnd 

Community. (It is noticeable that the word here 














“The shicn or four favours, represent the duty we own lo 
those with whom we are brought into contmet or connection. 

1. All sentient beings, 

2. Our parents. 

3. Bovercign. 

4. Buddha, the Law, and the Commitnitr, 
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used in the commentary for Buddhas, is not, dts. which 


may be singular, but Aoteke which, I believe, is almost 


always plural), Having thus given expression to his faith 
he repeats the Ten Commandments given above, and maker 
an Act of Obedience to them. , 

Then follows the repetition of three or four mantras 
—shingon—from the of which this sect gets its title. 
Sammayakai Shingon, Kowyd Shingon. 

After these o verse in honour of Kobo. Daishi, not 
only as being the Japanese founder of the sect, but 
ae being one of the manifestations of Dainichi Vaire- 
enna,—the Persouified Symbol of Heavenly Wisdom. 
Then follows the recitation of the Hymmary of the 

The worship then closes with an Act of Reverence 
towards the gods of the country, and a Memorial of 

We next come to the worship to be offered up at 
mealtimes, Coming into the diming hall or refectory, the 
worshipper, whilst preparing the meal, and arranging the 


tables, is directed to repeat certain formularies. When 


the preparations are completed, he is to offer three 


spoonfuls as a sacrifice, one in honour of all the Buddhas 


one in honour of all the saints, one in hononr of all 
sentient beings within the six spheres of existence. He is 
then before eating, and with his heart directed to the dangers 
snd temptations to which the sonl of man is exposed 
from want of self-restramt in matters of food and drink, to 
‘meditate on his own failings, and to practise self-examina- 
tion. A great deal is made of this, the commentary upon 


‘it extending over several closely printed pages. The, 
taking the howl in his hand, he is to eat in silence 

—¢lnding with an Act of Thanksgiving which is to be, 
repeated when he is cleansing the vessels that he has 





néed for his meal. 





‘Tho day's work is then sanctified by a short ejaculatory 
prayer. 

The other meals of the day are to be accompanied 
by the same devotions as the morning meal, | 

After supper (somewhere about sunset) the worshipper 
again approaches the Presence of the Buddhas, and 
prays a8 in the morning. A short form of compline is 
added in the form of two short prayers to be used at 
bed-time é 

The rest of the mannal is made up of prayers and 
collects to be used on the most various occasions. Almost 
all the events that ocour in the ordinary life of plain 
citizens seem to be provided for, 

The worship preseribed to the priests in the Temples 
is a great deal more elaborate than this. I have not 
however attempted to give any account of it. It ig 
an extremely diffienlt subject, and involves an amount 
of technical knowledge of Chinese terms and symbols 
which would make it a very uninteresting subject to an 
ordinary reader. It would also take up more tinfe and 
space than my present limits will allow me. But, after 
all, it isa subject which has very littl to do with the 
daily life of an ordinary Buddhist layman. The connection 
between the ordinary Buddhist layman and his Temple is 
of the slightest. He visits it on certain family occasions, 
chiefly the anniversaries of the deaths of near relatives : 
he has an opportunity, if he wishes to avail himself of it, 
of hearing sermons, Sermons are delivered, in some 
fomples every day, in others every ten days, in others 
twice, in others once a month, in others at still wider 
intervals, The layman subseribes money to the support 
of the temple, and has some voice in the appointment of 
the incumbent: a paper on his door indicates the sect 
fo which he belongs, and is a guide to the begging friars 
who perambulate the streets. When he dies, his remains 
will be taken to the Temple, and the priests will give 
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him a new name to be inscribed upon his tombstone. 
In all other respects, the two classes are quite apart, and 


go each their own way. 

In reading this seccount of the Shingon sect we 
shall see many points of resemblance to other religious 

In the repeated incarnations of Vairocana, as Sakyn- 
mani, Vajrasatta, Kobd Daishi, and others, we shall find 
resemblances to the avatars of Vishnu in Hindoo 
mythology, and to the Lamaism of Thibet. 

In the doctrine of the Diamond Element and Womb 
Element we see analogies to Plato, and—strangely 
enough—to Swedenborg ! 

But the most striking resemblances of all are those 
which exist between the system successfully established 





by KabS Daishi in Japan, and that which strove in vain 


to captivate the Western mind—the Gnosticism of Early 
Christian days. It is no chance similarity, bot one 80 
minute in many ways as to leave no donbt that the two 
systems are identical, or, at least, sprung from one and 
the same source. The student of Christian theology 
may see a living Gnosticism, at its worst as well as at 
its best, in the Shingon sects of Japan. 

On hia deathbed Kobs Dnaishi left to his followers a 
n testamentary which is interesting os summing 
up his religious position, I give a translation of it 
which will I think form a fitting conclusion to this 
chapter + 


KOBO DAISHI'S COMMANDMENT. 


I speak to all my disciples, A man who becomes 
h priest and learns the way, must have a desire to nttain 
to Buddhaship, and not to search for a Wheelking, 5’aka, 
or Brahma, even though these are the lesser rewards of 
han, 





Ifa man parpose to go a long journey he cannot do 


#0 except hy his feet: even so; if a man wish to know the 
ways of the Boddha, ho cannot do sy but by keoping his 
commandments, 

Strictly preserving the two-fold doetrine, the apparent 
and the hidden, he must not commit the sin of cleaving 
(to life), 

The Commandments of the aforesaid apparent doctrine 
are the Three Refnges, the Fight Precepts, the Five Pre 





cepts and the Commandments of the Shémon and Besaten, 


Each of the four classe# has its awn special commandment. 

The Commandments of the hidden doctrine are the 
so-called Rules of Sammaya (Skt. Samuitdhi:" meditation '"), 
which ure also called the Rules for attaming to Enlighten- 
ment. 


All these roles have the Ten Commandments fir 


their basis. What are called the Jiizen, are three 
commandments concerning the body, four concerning 


the month, and three concerning the heart. Tf you 


reverse the order and from the end return to the begin- 
ning, you will find that the elemental principle is the 
One Heart. The nature of the One Heart does not differ 
from that of Buddha, There is no difference between my 
heart, the heart of all sentient beings, and the heart of 
Buddha. If you abide in this heart, it is to learn the 
faith of Buddha; being carried in this vehicle, you may 
enter the place of teaching, 


Knowing these commandments, keep them as a 


treasure: even at the risk of life you must not break them. 
If therefore you break them you are not the disciple of 
Buddha: you are neither Kongdshi, nor Hengeshi, nar 


Bosatsushi nor Shamonshi. Such a man is not my. 


disciple either; nor am I his teacher, “He does not differ 
from a piece of mud or a broken tree. cay 

The relations between teacher und disciple are elosor 
than those between parent and child, Thongh parent and 
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ss ehild are connected by ties of bodily relationship, yet their 

 * Tove belongs to one life only, and is terminated by death; 
— digeiple and teacher are bound by a law of spiritual affinity, 
ind their love leads away from the miseries of this world 
and gives happiness, What comparison, therefore, is there 
between the two ? 

This is the reason why I teach you with kindness. 

If a man follow my commandments he obeys the 
teachings of the Bnddhas of the three worlds. This teach- 
ing is not mine : it is the teaching of all the Buddhas. 

Therefore, all priests of both ranks, all laymen, adult 
and juvenile, practise these commandments; observe the 
contemplation of Buddha; pase beyond the three himd- 
rances; make proof of the three perceptions; perfect the 
two rules of conduct; base your condact on the four 
favours. Will ye not then become Bodhisattvas and Hinin 
(angels) 2 

Tf you depart from my teaching, you depart from 
the teaching of all the Baddhas. This is called Js-sen-eai,— 
this is to be an unobeliever (“one onteast™), It is to be 
sunk forever in the sea of pain, without possibility of 
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escape. f f i 
I shall not speak with you again: go away, remain 
not here ; go wway, remain not here. 


VIL. 


I have said in o former chapter that the immense 
extent of the Mahayina Canon Buddhist Seriptures 
necessarily tended to promote celecticism. Tt being im- 
possible to make «a study of the whole, it evidently 
followed that each priest was at liberty to take that part 
of the system (if such a heterogeneous mass can be 
systematic) which was not in accordance with his own 
‘spiritual conditions. We have already seen that the 

chapters, are eclectic, and base themselves, the one 
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PRG scripture known as the Saddharma 
pundarika, the other almost. ‘ecsiaalvate on that set of 
Buddhist writings which describe the action of the Groat 
Baddha Vairochana, or Dainichi. 

We now come in the course of history to another 
development of eclecticism; the system of Jédo, or the 
pure Land, There.is a set of three books upon which 
this system is entirely based. 

In the shorter Amitiyus-Sitra™ (or as it is sometimes 
called, the Lesser Sukhidvati Vyiiha), Sakyamuni gives a de- 
seription of the various great Buddhas of the Ton Regions, 
but dwells especially upon the merits of one particular 
Buddha, the Buddha of the West—whose Paradise is open 


to all those who desire to be born in it. This is the book 


known as the Amidakyé in Japan. 

In the larger Sukhivati Vyiha (Murydjukyd)," we 
have “a history of the Tathigata AmitAbha from the first 
spiritual impulses which led him to the attainment of 
Boddhahood in remote Kalpas down to the present time 
when he dwells in the western world called Sukhavatt 
(Gokurakn: or ‘ happy’), when he receives all beings from 
every direction, helping them to turn away from confusion, 
and to become enlightened." {Nanjo). 

In the third or Amitdyns dhyina Sitra, (Kwan-mu- 
ry6-ju-Ky6)™ we have an account of how Sakyamuni in- 
structed Vaidehi, wife of King Bimbisara of Magadha, 
as to the right way to be born in the Pure Land 
ruled over by the Tathagata Amida, 

It is on these three seriptures that is based the Jado 
sect which I purpose to diseuss in the present chapter, and 
also its daughter, the Shinsha sect, which will come up for 
deseription in the next. 
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wi To begin with:—Who is Amida, the Being thus 


described in these important Sutras ? 


In “a Catechism of Shinshi Buddhism," published at 
Madras by the Theosophical Society, Amitdbha is 


ileseribed as having made his vows to save mankind 


innumerable Kalpas ago, when he was yet a monk, 
Dhurmikers by name, in the time of the Buddha 
Lokesvardja (“ King Lord of the World.) But Amitabha 
Was not an ordinary man, for though at the time of 
making his vows he was an ordinary mendieant monk 


of some pre-buddhistic order, yet he was originally 


“a Buddha without beginning"; that is, being “the 
truth itself—the body of abstract existence, all other 
Buddhas have attained to the perfect knowledge only 
after worshipping him, and he is, therefore, called the 


original matter of all Buddhas, Still more it is said 
even that all Buddhos ore the transformed bodies 


of Amitébha,"” Thus, the Tendai sect goes back to a 
quasi divine being; the Shingon goes back to another; 


and now the Jédo sect goes back to a third. There can 
be but one source of all the Buddhas, yet Amida, Vuirocana, 


and the Buddha of Original Enlightenment are not onto, 
but are three. 

In order to prepare the means of salvation for 
mankind, whom he knew to be absolutely incapable of 
procuring this salvation for themselves, he becamo a 


mendicant and, by a course of holy lives, raised himself to 
a state of Buddhahood. Having reached this stage he 


merited, made a series of vows by which he bound himself 


not to enter into Nirvana until certain great objects had 
beon i fi eoom E plished. The essence of these VOWS Ws «As 
follows :—that by his power he should create a pure Land 
all his own,—the Western Puradise,—over which he 





should rule with immeasurable light; that his name should 


be exalted as the Buddha of Endless Lifo and Light over 
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all the other Buddhas and be glorified by them: that 
whosoever, in this world should rely on him with true 
faith, should at his death be reborn in this Paradise, from 
whenee he should without fail attain to the blessed condition 
of Nirvana, 

Sach is the splendid conception sketched for us in the 
Sutras now mentioned. The patriarchs of the Muhiyéna 
in Initia, Asvagosha, Nigirjona, ond Vasubanhn, are 
credited with having been the first to teach the doctrines 
contained in them; and their successors in China are 
given as Eon (416 A.D,), Don-ran (A.D. 542), Doshakn 
(600-150) and Tendo (600-650); from whom, five cen- 
turies Inter, it came to Japan. . 

One of these Chinese patriarehs, Doéshaku, in his 
book called An-rokw.shii, divides Sakyamnni's teachings 
a3 follows. Its two prineipal divisions ane Hinayina 
(Shojo) and Mahiyinn (Daijé). 

“The Hinayina is the doctrine by whieh the im- 
mediante disciples of Buddha, and those of the period of 
five hundred years after Tnddha practised the three 
‘Bikshas (Sangakn) or trainings of Adhivila (Kai) or 
‘higher morality,’ Adhicitta (76) or ‘higher thought,’ 
and Adhiprajiii (E), or ‘higher learning,’ and obtained 
im their present life the four holy fruity of Srota-dpanna, 
Sakrid-Agimin, Anigimin and Arhat,"" (Nunjo.) 

But the Shéjékyo or Hinayiina is a doctrine only 
mtended for believers of lower qualifications, and, in 
‘consequence, the standard of teachings is low. For 
believers of a more advanced type, and consequently, 
for the whole Buddhist Chureh in the period of her 
greatest development, the Mahiiydna doctrines are more 
eapeciilly intended. Here also there are the 
three trainings of “higher thought,"’ “higher morality " 
aml “higher learning,” but they are of a more advanced 
type, and the lower teachings are the stepping stones to the 
higher. If we come to particularize differences: between 

















the to systems (Lam now quoting from m popu Japanese 
Catechism), we have, first, the distinction. betwee 
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ween A nega- 
tive and positive Nirvinea. The Hinayina teaches man to 
extinguish all desires, and abandon all wicked conduct, to: 
free himself from all the pains of this illusory world, and 
thns to plunge into a Nirviina of total extinction. In 
the Mahiiyiina, on the contrary, Nirvana may be more 
properly deseribed as Jébuten (' becoming a Buddha”) 
and is ‘a positive result, everlastingly safe, free, nnd 
pure.” A second differenee is found in the relative 
wideness of scope. In the Lesser Vehicle, the believer is 
tanght only to work out his own salvation; in the Greater 
Vehicle, he works also for that of others, And a third most 
important difference lies in the teaching and non-teaching 
of Shinnyo (Skt. Bhitatathita). In the one, only the laws 
of the phenomenal world ape explained, for the doctrine is 
intonded for those who are not yet developed in their 
spiritual condition, The Mahiyina, on the contrary, 
explains the substance and real nature of the Universe, for 
it is intended for developed intellects. It teaches therefore 
that at the heart of the Universe is Shinnyo, of 
which the Universe is only a manifestation; and that 
this Shinnyo is the “True and Immutable,” ‘a self- 
existing absolute being which permeates through all 
existence, amd is the substance, the noumenon of it,” 
Tt is “free from the relations of time and space, and 
hasan active quality of setting forth the phenomena of 
the nniverse."’ 

In the same way as the philosophic speculations of 
the Mahdyina are higher than those of the Hinaydna, 
so is it-with the moral practices. The believer is taught 
to look higher and to practise a higher morality as he 
silvances in spirituality. 

This is called the Holy Path, by which men through 
their own exertions enter mto Buddhahood by following 
the Holy Path ,sct before them, It is the doctrine of 
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jiriki, “ self-exertion,"” and was the special characteristic 


of the first fifteen centuries after the death of Buddha, 
when the Buddhist Law was in its freatest vigour, and 
mén from time to time arose to accomplish the great ain 
of perfection that they aimed at. 

But (and this tacit confession of failure on the part 


of the Buddhists deserves to he noticed) those fifteen con. 


turies of splendour should be sneceeded by five centnries 
(or more) of degradation, known as the Latter Days 
of the Law (Mapp), « period “when iniquity shonld 
abound and the love of many should wax cold." During 
this period, the gate of self-exertion which stands at the 
end of the Holy Path should be closed, but the “ pate 
opened by the exertion. of another (fart mon)" should be 
opaned wide, and men should be saved by the faith in 
Amida. ‘ | 

The Jédo sect was introduced into Japan by a priest 
named Genki. Born 1158 A.D, he was induced to enter 
the priesthood by his father's dying word, at the age of 
nine, and five years afterwards heeame a priest of the 
Tendai sect, and went to Hiyeizan to study. Tt was a time 
not calculated to encourage a novice at anch a place. 
The Taira family were at the head of affairs; and « 
quick sneeession of abdicating Emperors, shows how 
troubled were those times for the heads éf the State. 
The proximity of Hiyeizan to Kyoto, and the well-known 
polities! tendencies of its ambitious abbots and monks 
would make it a very uncongenial abode for a studious 
recluse, while the intimate acquaintance with the political 
disturbances would serve to emphasize the belief in the 
arrival of the Latter Days of the Law. We are not 
therefore surprised to find that he. retired in his eighteenth 
year to the neighbouring valley of Kurodani, where he lived 
in a small hut and devoted himself to study with a view 
to finding out a way of helping the poor and ignorant. 
We can well understand how miserable must have been 
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the spiritual condition of the poor sicchaght this rule of 
turbulent nobles, ambitious monks, and weak sovereigns, 
and how the heart of a compassionate man must have 
yearned over the sufterings of his fellow-countrymen. 
During his retirement at Kurodani, which lasted for 
twenty-five years, he is said to have read through the 
whole of the Canon, and in the course of his stuiies, 
whilst reading the Kwan-Morydjukyd. with the aid of 
of Zend6's commentary, he grasped the meaning of the 
Sutra, and perceiving that faith in Amida was the true 
refuge for men in the degenerate later days on which his 
lot had fallen, he commenced to teach in sccordance 
with the doctrines which I have already explained, 
stmming up his religious practices by the frequent re- 
petition of Namo amida butsu (Skt. Namo Amitdbhaya 
Buddhiya) Glory to Amida 

Genki received the posthumous name of Honen Shonin, 
and his teachings were received with great favour in high 
quarters. Three Emperors, Takakura, Go Shirakawa, 
and Go Toba became his pupils. When they fell from their 
high state and were foreed to abdicate, we can well under- 
stand that they would find a great deal of comfort in the 
belief in the merciful interpositions of Amida, The sect 
continued to receive a large share of exalted patronage 
until quite recent times. A large number of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns lie buried in the Jodo temple of Z6jdji vat 
Shiba, and the Imperial House gave the sect many tokens 
of esteem. The biography of the Founder was compiled 
by Imperial Order, and subsequent Emperors ordered 





fresh editions of the life to be published. 


We may now summarize in a few words the leading 
characteristies of the J6do system. It is salvation by 
faith, but it is a faith ritualistically expressed, The 
Virtue that saves comes not from the imitation of 
and conformity to the person and character of the Saviour 
Amida, but from the blind trust in his efforts, and 
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the ‘edaseless repetition of pious formulm. Jt  doos 
a . not therefore necessitate any conversion or change of 
| heart. It is really a religion of despair rather than 
| % of hope. It says to the believer: the world is so. very 
a evil that you cannot possibly reach to Buddhaship 








oe ... here. Your best plan therefore is to give tp all such i 
oe . f hope, and simply set your mand upon being born in 
ve Amida’s Paradiso after death: and if you once get entrance 
eon: into that land your ultimate salvation is. secure. 
“ L| J [t is very remarkable how little.of history Buddhism 
+ has. ‘The history of the Buddhist communities is generally 
rf wonderfully uneventful, “It is only here and there, when 
a some great person comes into temporary -prominenee that 
= .: the smooth surface of the stream seems to be disturbed. 
% And even when such a person appears, he comes and gous 
.” without fuss or disturbance. .He becomes 4 priest in one of 
e- the existing sects, and presently finds that he is thoroughly 
at out-of sympathy with the teaching of his sect, But he 
~~ oes not attempt to reform it. He quietly retires to some 
wa other place, erects a small cottage, and commences a sect by 
r himself. There is very little bad feeling about it; and in 
conrse of time the new sect takes its place along with the 
=>: others as one of the recognized forms of the Buddhist faith, 
“ r and as it grows splits itself into three, four, or even ten 
le subsidiary seets, the differences between which are often 
if | 
eal merely local, 
VIII, 
. Before coming to the Shinshi seet, we should, if we 
\ + tihered strictly to the chronological order, first deseribe 
__ the Zen sects, But the Jodo and Shinshii are s0 nearly 
ae related to one another that it seoms better to treat them 
. i=: & together, 
One of the favourite pupils of Honen Shinin was 
= Shinran (bora A.D. 1178, died A-D. 1262), a man of very 
| mate good family, and belonging to the Fujiwara clan, Whilst 
a 
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still young he was placed os a novice in the Tendai mnonastry 
at Hiyeizan, where he remained until he was twenty-nine 
years of age, when he became a pupil of Hinen Shonin, then 
in the height of his infinence, and joined the Jodo priesthood. 
Houen died A.D. 1212, and the subsequent policy of the 
sect did not commend itself to Shinran's mind as a true 
development of his teachings. There arose much discussion 
and dissension about this, which eventuated in Shinran's 
being banished from Kydto to the distant province of 
Hitachi, where, about the year 1224, he established his 
sect of Jédu Shimhii, “ Troe Sect of Jodo." 

The Shinsht teachings, like those of the Jado, were 
originally intended for people of a lower class of intelligences 
and indeed the ignorance of » great proportion of the lnity 
of this sect hus given rise to a Japanese proverb (monto 
mono wo shiraden) “ the Monjp believers know nothing.” 


If faith in Amida and his vow is the sole necessary 


for that present salvation whieh is to land the believer in 
Paradise at his death, it is clear that to trouble the 
nin of a believer with the metaphysical subtleties and 
high specolations which form so Important part in the 
teachings of other sects, such as, for instance, the Tendai 
and Shingon, is a very needless work. Once in Parailixe, 

and the whole of the speenlative and metaphysical system 
of the Truth will come spontaneously to the mind withont 
“any teaching at all. The Shinshi therefore, at: any rate, 

in its earlier and more popnlar presentments, divests itself 
of all metaphysics. It knows nothing of a philosiphy of 
religion; faith in Amida is the all in all. 

"In the same way, the older sects had insisted npon as 
necessary, and the Jédo hail retained as advisable and use. 
fnl, the performance of many acts of religion and devotion, 
This was compared by one of the great Buddhist doctors 
(Nagirjina, I think,; to a hard journey over mountainous 
eomntry, perilous and laborious, When the traveller 
instead of taking that perilons land journey, goes to his 

Vol. xxii,—2% 
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destination by sea, he site still and is wafted along 
in his boat by wind and wave. Stich is the faith of 
Amida as preached by the Shinshit: it is Pgyd-do (“the 
“way of easy acts"), 

Again, in the older sects, as we have seen, morality 
depends’ on the keeping of many commandments. care- 
fully graded ‘according to the capacity of the devotee, In 
the Shinshi, the “thankful remembranee of the mercies 
of Amida" sume up the Jaw. He that keeps 
that mercy ever before him will without fail keep ull 
the commandments, It is a case of love being the 
fulfilling of the law. 

Henee, Rennyo Shonin, one of the principal priests 
of this sect, composed the following Creed : 

“Rejecting all’ religions susterities and all other 
action, giving up all ideaeof self-power, we rely 
upon Amida Buddlia with the whole heart for our 
salvation im the future life, which is the most 
important thing; believing that at the moment of 
putting our faith in Amida Buddha, our salvation 
is settled, From that moment, imvocntion of his 
name is observed as an expression of gratitode and 
thankfoloess for Buddha's merey. Moreover, being thankful 
for the reception of this doctrine from the founder sand 
succeeding chief priests whose teachings were so benevolent, 
and n¢ weleome as light in a dark night, we must’ slae 
keep the laws which are fixed for our duty daring our 
whole life.” 

Again, in the older sect, whilst Amida was made the | 
only hope of man's salvation, supplication to the other 
Buddhas wus not forbidden, and consequently, in the 
temples of the Jido sect, Amida is sometimes found in 
juxtaposition with other objects of worship, and especially 
those Buddhas whose favours are of a temporary nature, 
such as Kwannon and others, But Shinran forbade all 
worship to’ any bat’ Amida, and would not’ allow. 
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hid “followors to ask for any blessings of « temporary 


nature. Prayer to Amida shonld be confined to thowe 
objects which concern man's ultimate salyation. 

And man’s ultimate salvation, when is it attained ? 
The Jodo sect teaches that if we call the mérey of Amida to 
remembrance, then Amida will meet us at the hour of death 


and condnet us to his Paradise. The Shinsha believer js 


taught that the coming of Amida is present and immediate, 
that he receives, whilst in this life even, the assuranee of hia 
salvation, that in’ other words, Buddha dwells in his heart 
now by faith, 7 

If then ‘faith is the sole moans of salvation, it follows 
that there ‘is no need for the candidate for salvation to 
hecome a priest, leave his home, renounce matrimony and 
live by role, The Inyman’s and even the lny woman's, 
chanee of salvation is quite as good as the priesta, The 
object therefore for which the priesthood exists js changed, 
It is no longer as it was'in Shnka's conception, a body of 
men striving after perfection, but a body of men living 
to teach others, the corporate depository of tha 
Faith and Worship of the Church. The Shinshii sect, 
therefore, allows its priests to marry, to dress Ile 
laymen, and even, when nheeessary, to eat meat. It is tre 
that in other sects priests occasionally married. I have 
found married priests belonging to almost every sect, But 
with the other secta it ia the exception, the Church law is 
dified beeanse the civil prohibition against priestly marriage 
has been withdrawn. In the Shinshi sect it is encouraged 
in every way; the family is’ considered the heat sphere im 
whieh to lead the religions family life, and the incumbeney 


not only of the ordinary temples; but even of thei: 


bishopries anid primacies is hereditary in certain families, 
The Shinshii or Monto sect (ae it is sometimes called) 
is divided into two main divisions, both of which trace 


‘their “history back’ to the life-time of Shinran. When 


the Saint was in banishment in the northern provinees, 
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he founded a temple at Takata in Shimotsuke, which 
hecame in time the headquarters of the Takata subdivision, | 
e branch whose chief temple now stands at Isshinden near 
Tan. Some years luter he founded another monastery 
at Kibe in Omi, which became the present temple of 
the Kinshokoji suldlivision. Both these branches are 
now insignificant as compared with the two other great 
hranches which originated soon after. Eleven years after 
the death of Shinran (I am quoting from the second edition 
of Murray's Handbook) his youngest danghfer and one 
of his grandsons erected 4 monastery near to his tomb 
al Otani in the Eastern suburbs of Kyoto, to which the 
Mikado gave the title of Hongwanji, ‘Monastery of the 
Onginal Vow,"’ in allusion {o the well-known vow 
of Amida which forms the basia of the sect's teaching, 
In the middle of the fifteenth eentury the Abbot of 
Hongwanji built a great gateway to the temple, which 
excited the envy of the monks of Hiyeizan, who attacked 
the place and burnt it to the ground. The Abbot fled 
to Eehizen, where he was joined by « powerful body of 
aiherents, and by their aid made himself master of the 
whole provinee of Kaya, which remained in the possession 
of his suecessors for nearly a century. In 1477 he re- 
established the Hongwanji at Yamashina near Kyoto, and in 
1496 founded a monastery nnder the same name at Osaka 
which, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, became 
Mic headquarters of the sect, Here Nobunaga unsuccessfully 
besieged Kennyo, the 11th Abbot, in 1570, with an army of — 

56,000 men, For ten years hostilities were exrried on be- 
wean him and the adherents of the soct with varying success, 
ending in the abbot consenting to capitulate. But three 
days before the date on which it was agreed that the fortress 
should be handed over, he set the buildi afs on fire and 
docamped during the night, In 1591 Hideyoshi ordered the 
sect fo transfer its headquarters to Kydto, whenee it had 
heen driven 127 years before, and forced Kyainyo to 
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resign the headship in favour of his younger brother, but in 
1602 Iyeyasn allowed him to found another monastery in 
Kyoto to which the name of Higashi (Eastern) Hongwapji 
was: given, while the original foundation was called Nishi 
(Western) Hongwanji, or simply Hongwanji. 

Tt will be seen from the above account that the 
tharacter of the Baddhist priesthood had changed. When 
it first came into the land, it came as a softening influence 
in the midst of the surrounding barbarism, and it has even 
been charged by Murray™ and other writers with enervating 
anil corrupting the manliness of the Japanese race. The 
calm of the monastery was an agreeable relaxation after the 
troubles of the throne, and many a sovereign who would 
have done better in his proper sphere, was tempted to 
forsake his duties, im order to obtain the rest of ao 
religions life. But these aristocratic monks did not bring 
with them the true monastic spirit; the world was stil) in 
their hearts; they were ont of the world and yet in it, 
until gradoally the spirit of the world prevailed, aud 
as in the monastic institutions of medinval Europe, the 
clang of arms was heard iu the cell, refectory and chapel, 

We therefore find now that most of the succeeding 
sects are manly and vigorous. It is trne that the Zen 
sect emphasises the Quietistie tendencies of Buddhisu:. 
But the Zen seets are chronologically anterior to this time. 
They date from the period when Buddhism was still in 
ite gentle and contemplative moods. With the rise of 
Shinshi and of its contemporary rival the Nichiren sect, 
we come to the era of combutiveness. The spirit of the 
World has entered into the Community of monks: the 
varied offspring born from the fertile womb of Buddhism 


have come to maturity, and will be heard in the history of 


the country striving with one another for mastery. 





= History of the Nations, Japan, p. 127. 
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In modern days the Shinshi’ sect has been the most 
o ressive of all Buddhist sects, and has freely sent forth 
its promising priests to study in Europe and America, 
it is consequently more in toneh than any of its compeéers 
with modern scientific research. Its poouliar tenet gives 
it o great advantage in this respect; for we have seen 
that if faith in Amida is the one and only thing necessary, 
it is clearly superiluons to trouble oneself with philoso. 
phieal theories and metaphysical speculations, such as those 
to which the other sects are commitigd., It con therefore 
freely and readily mecept any scientific theories ubout the 
origin and constitution of the world. Having already 
thrown aside its encumbrances, it is in a position te 
accept anew burden of theories, or, if need be, to leave 
them alone, 

At the same time it is able to use far more popular 
methods of propagandism, Of all Buddhist writers, 
the Shinshi priests are the most fertile _ producers 
of popular tracts, some of which bear a very . striking 
resemblance to popular tracts amongst ourselves. I-haye 
in my possession a collection of these Shinshii tracts, 
oi which I here give a summarized specimen. 

A little boy of pions parents in TokyG (name and 
widress of parents are given) lies sick, with no hope of 
recovery, He is eight years old, and has always been 
* good, nay, o very good littl boy, ardent in his faith, 
constant in his devotions, and regular in his attendance 
upon sermons. During his last illness he is attended by * 
a.doctor who isan unbeliever. The parents stand weeping 
round the bay, who however, tells them not to weep. 
“\ 1 shall soon be with Amida, in, Paradise,” says he, “and 
there I shall wait for you. ‘Tell my brother to be. a 
good boy and not.to forget his religion.  L want him, to,be 
with us there.” So affected was the doctor by the 
inyalid's touching little speeeh, that his conversion was 
instantaneous, and he immediately joined the Shinshi sect, 
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Like the rest of the Buddhist sects, the Shinehi 
followers use the rosary, which they fasten to their hands 
as a protection against evil thoughts and actions. ‘' We 
earry a kind of rosary called Nanju,"’ says the Shinshi 
Catechiam,™ “which means “remembering beads," ond 
when we worship Buddha we wear it on our hands, 

And, who will beat another's head with the hand which 
holds the rosary? In a certain Ken (province), recently, 
there was a devoted believer of our sect. He was then a 
member of the Ken assembly. He used, always to carry. oa 
rosary in his hand, and wherever he went he would never 
Jake it off bis hand. One day, when be was attending the 
assembly one of the members advised him that he had better 
take it off while he was proceeding with the deliberation. 
“(Oh no,” said he, “ you do not know my secret. Since I 
was chosen as a-represeniative of the people in this Ken, I 
must do my best for their convenience; I must be fully just, 
patient and unselfish. But, as 1 am a mon, if L should trust 
tomy own will, I shoul! be perhaps prejudiced, passionate, 
and selfish. Therefore [ always carry this rosary to 
command my evil temper, because whenever | see this 
rowury, I remember the merey of Buddha, and I return to 
the right.” 

During the recent earthynuke in Toky6, an old and 
devout member of this sect, knowing that the honse in 
which he waa living was in danger of falling, sat down im the 
middle of the room, and rosary in hand commenced “his 
thankful remembrance of Amida's merey. The house fell 
and the rafters came crushing all round him. But the old 
gentleman remained firm, and in the midst of the ruin 
escaped withont a serateh, This story, related in the 
Japan Muil a few days after the earthquake, shows the 


constancy of mind which is produced by this faith in the 


mercy of Amida. 
=A ShinshG Catechism by Sho Kwaku Kato, published for 
Theveophical Bociety, 1891, p. 25. 
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In the Shinsha sect there is no bse ‘imade ‘6? charms 
or spells, und the sect, in this respect, forms an honourable: 
exception to the others. Misfortune haa its root in the evil 


Karma of previons existences, and cannot be avoided by the 
possession of no talisman, the repetition of some mystic 


sounds, or the pasting of a piece of paper over the door 


ofthe house. Amida’s help may not be invoked, yet it is 


maintained thut there are often interpositions of Amida's 
power, even miraculous ones. And yet it is argued that 
there is no miracle so great #4 that oft recurring one “ that 
those who are so sinful can become Buddha by a single 
thought of relying upon Amitaébha,” 

Tn the first volume of the Annales du Musée Guimet 
(1880) there is an account of « conference between some 
of the clergy of the Shinshi sect at Kydtd, and the 
members of the Fretch Scientific Mission which was 


‘sent out by the French Government for the purpose 


of enquiring into the religions condition of Japan, 
give bere a translation of the principal questions and 
Answers. 

Q. (By M. Guimet), My first question concerns the 
origin of heaven, earth and all that surrounds us. How 
do you explain their formation according to Buddhist 
principles ? 

A. (By the Shinshd priests). Buddhism ascribes the 
existence of all things to what it calls Jn-en (eause and 
effect), Everything that exists is a combination of infinitely 
subtle atoms which by varions combinations have formed 
mountuins, rivers, plains, metals, stones, plonts and trees. 


The existence of these things comes from the relation of 


their Jn to their En, just as all animate beings are born 
by virtue of their own in-en. 

Q. Is there then no creator i til wk Ta si 
other things ? 

-A. No. 

Q. What is it then that you call In-en 
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A. Nothing is formed naturally or of its own motion, 
ft is always the relationship of this to that that constitutes 
a thing. The distance between the cause and the effect 
varies more or less according to cirenmstances; but these 
two generating elements being by their very nature 
correlatives, it is from their relationships that all 
things are produced, Cause separated from effect 
is absolutely nothing, and #0 is effect separated from 
cnnse. 

Q. Do you then admit the existence of a certain order 
in the formation of heaven and earth? 
A. According to an old Indian tradition the books 


of the Buddhist religion sometimes mention such an order ; 


but there is nothing clear or precise to be found. Anyhow, 
since these nceounts tell us that many thousand years have 
elapsed since the formation of the world, it does not seem 
likely that during this long period all natural phenomena 
should have been left to chanee or hazard. We can 
therefore admit a certain order in the formation of things 
without . contravening the fondamental principles of the 
religion. 

Q. Everything in the universe is subject to a general 
and uniform law. Was this Jaw pre-existent to the 
formation of heaven and earth ? 

A. By the side of everything, there is a law to which 
it is subject. Heaven and earth were formed by virtne 
of a natural law which resides in this very formation. Only, 
some men understand it, and others do not. That is 
because some possess an intelligence sufficiently devoloped 


to comprehend it and others do not. 


Q. Do animated begs also owe their existence to 
Tn (canse and effect)? Do yon admit that, from the 

nning, all the physical properties and forees, of which 
our modern physicists speak, have existed ? 

A. It is beyond all doubt that animated beings also 
owe their existence to In-en, Everything exists in the 
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world because, prior to its formation, the reason for its 
formation already existed. Without this pre-existent law 


nothing could be formed. 


Q. Chemists maintain that when two bodies com™ 
bine they forma third which is different? Do yon 
ulimit that this law existed before the formation of every- 
thing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to what you have hitherto told me, I 
remark that your kleas generally agree with those of our 
European ‘scholars who are from day to day engaged in 
the investigation of science. I now ask you if the acts 
of men depend npon God. 

A. A man’s acts are his own acts: they do not in 
any way depond opon God, 

Q. Do yon not, then, admit that God exercises his 
infimence upon humanity, and that he directs us in the 
accomplishment of our diverse seta of invention or 
completion ? 

A. As Buddhism denies « Creator and attributes 
everything to Cause and Eifect, it follows that every 
act of a man is.of his own initutive and done withont any 
intervention of God. 

Q. The term “God" is improper. | Nevertheless, 
your religion admits a superior Being, Amida, whom you 
adore with reverence and faith. ‘Tell me, has Amida’s 
power no influence upon a man's actions ? 

A. The differences, social and moral, between men, 
depend more.or less on the edneation they have received, 
bot not on the will of Amida. 

Q. Do not the legislative or political reforms in a 
country depend apon Amida ? 

A. An act is a human act whether it emanates from 
one man or from many, It is more or less conformable 
to reason according as it eame from instructed or ignorant 
men: bot it has no direet dependence on Amida, 
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.Q. Iam realy to admit that it is by work that a 
tan increases his knowledge, and accomplishes progress 
in. physical science, but when we come to the moral 
sclonees, and the distinctions between good and evil, justice 
and injustice, does it not seem that there exists-a superior 
being who reeompenses or punishes our acts, just as the 
social power punishes infractions of public social order ? 

A. Every good and every evil has as its consequence 
i happiness or sorrow. This resulta from the ontural idea 
of ingwa (Karma—canse and effeet). 

The social power, in punishing actions which are 
opposed to morality only, represses the abuses which 
come from the external relations of men to one. another, 
This shows that laws are formed by agreement between 
men, and that they vary according to countries, We have 
here only 4 hLawan fact showing the good and evil of 
the exterior world; it is one consequence of in en (that 
is to say, an application of the law of cause and effeet 
in this world by means of rewards and punishments 
awarded by the social power). As for acts which con- 
cern the conscience, human compacts conld neither punish 
nor reward them, According to ihe intensity of the canse, 
their effect will be manifested sooner or ater; but neither 
the recompense nor the chastisement comes from without, 
Man brings happiness and sorrow upon himself, and by 


himself. Thus, « man commits a wicked action; if no- 


one knows his guilt, he will sniffer no external punish- 
ment; nevertheless his conscience. will reprove him more 
or less severely, and that becanse. the vice, which was 
the cause of the misdeed, reacts in someway upon him, 

Q. Does the consequence of «a bad intention or 
empable act always show itself in the life of him who- 
commits it ? 

A. The consequences appear sometimes in . this life, 
sometimes after death, We can ailirm nothing in advance, 
Suppose a culpable action to be done to-day: its results 
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may be apparent at the moment of commission, or a few 
days later, or at some period after the decease of the 


guilty person. Thus, whilst the cause exists at the 


moment of committing the culpable action, the e¢an- 
sequences do not declare themselves till « time more or 
less remote, according to the gravity of the action. 

Q. According to what you have told me just now, 
ull things are produced by two elements, cause and effect. 
But, in industrial questions, it seems to me that there 
isa concurrence of three elements for production—capital, 
intelligence and lubonr, Thus, to establish a fuetory we 
must have the capital necessary for its foundation and 


maintenance, the intelligence of the manager, and the 


labour of the workmen, If onw of these elements be 
wanting, the factory cannot exist. The sume can be’ seen 
in the manufacture of pottery, JT have never seen 
anything produced by the concurrence of two elements 
only, 

A. Buddhist Jn-kn does not nsbcncye Aimit ns to 
two elements. Thus in the cultivation of a plant, the 
seeds are Jn, the rain, the dew, the water und the earth are 
fu. Df one of these latter bo wanting the plant cannot 
grow. Hence, the seasons also are « part of the In. In 
reality, there are six kinds of Jn and four orders of Fn, 
» «+ «© « Buddhism never speaks of the coneurrence 
. Of three elements m the formation of things. 

Q. Christianity declares that every man is afflicted 


with what it calls “original sin.” Is there enything 


analogous to this in Buddhism ? 

A. There isno mention of Original Sin; only, every 
man “eng in himself what we cali Muniyé, ic. an 
origin: error inherent in the very nature (au fond méme) 
of the heart, we say that it is this primitive error which 
is the cause of wll the vices and fanlte which we have 
committed and always commit in the meihet worlds (lower 
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Q. [ suppose that what you call muayod cannot be 
mw Bin. If it be a sin it can be absolved; but if it be an 
error, absolntion is impossible, | 

A, Error may be the cause of a sin, but it is not 
itself a sin. It is therefore completely distinct from 
the original sin of Christianity. Thus, an individual 
commits though ignoranee an improper action; doubt- 
less ho is guilty of « fonlt, inasmuch as he has 
committed an improper action; but when his ignorance 
is taken into consideration, he can searcely be called 
muilty. 

B. Can one by prayers change « misfortune into a 
blessing: ¢. 9. a poor hurvest into an abundant one ? 

A. In Buddhism generally, men often talk of the 
sucefss of prayers oddressed to the Deity. But onr geet 
absolutely forbids them. Further, even in general Bui- 
dhism men never talk of the transformation of things. 
which can never be transformed; they do not. ask for 
impossibilities. The question of prayer can only present 
itself therefore in connection with a thing eapable of making 
itself, 

To take an example, Every calamity is the con- 
sequence of an Jn contaminated with vice. Bot when a 
man repents himself of his former actions he promises 
henceforth only to do actions in accordance with morality. 
Then, what remains for him to do? To invoke the 
Hotoké (Buddha). But the Hotoké listens to no invocation 
which is directly addressed to him, whether to ask a 
blessing or to depreeate a misfortune. 

[tis through ignorunee that the unenlightened common 
people contravene this principle and pray to the Hotoké for 
fortune or personal well-being. And it is to prevent these 
superstitions that our Shinshii sect strietly forbids all 
kind of prayer, 

Q. Why are there then, in this temple, people who 
offer prayer ? 
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A. They are not prayers, We have said that’ the 
atts of this life depend on ourselves, and‘ not at allon’ 
the Hotoké; bnt as our destiny belongs to the Hotoké, 
we pray to him to watch over ns not only in this life, 
bat'in our future lives, to deliver us for ever from the 


- dife of the lower worlds, and to give na pure and supreme 


happiness. This is not properly speaking’ « prayer, 
~Q. Can one wash away sins by washing body, handd 


and mouth before prayer ? 


A. In a certain number of sects we find such prac- 
ices: but in onr sect there is but the belief in the merey 
of the Hotoké. No external act conld take away sins, 

Q. Why then are there people here who wash thoir 
hands and mouths before commencing prayer? 

A. It is only to conform to the penoral custom of 
the country. If, before worshipping, a man washes his 
face und hands, it is simply to show respect and venera- 
tion, mdependently of any idea of its being a ceremony 
required by the Buddhist religion. 
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Q. Is the sou! immortal ? 

A. Yes. Buildhists call the soul shitishiti, and it is 
from the son) that emanate all our intellectual actions 
(a8 thought, imayination), produced by means of aight, 
hearing, taste, touch, ete. The circulation of the blood 
and the digestion of food constitute the working by 
the soul of the organs of our body considered as 
the abode of the soul; but these functions belong to the 
material not to the moral domain. The soul is simple, 
its functions multiple. uT. 


+ * im + - a * m, , 
Q. Has the animal the same soul as man? Is there 


nothing to differentiate them exeept the perfection of their 
organs ? 
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A: Yes. The soul is the same. The only difference 


isin the intelligence ; and the difference in the intelligence 
is only the difference in the funetioning of the five organs. 
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Q. Does Buddhism teach metempsyehosis, i.e. the 
endless return of the son! in future lives to receive the 
recompense or punishment of acts committed in the present 

« A. Yes. Thns, even when a man has arrived at 
a very high station, he can always fall from it in~ con- 
sequence of aw fault, or be condemned in case ofa crime, 
This is called the Ain-K of the present life, 

Q. Can the animal son) transform itself into a human 
eoul, or, conversely, can a human soni become an animol 
soul ? 


A. Yes. only. this transformation is more or less. 


gradual. The smallest does not at one bound become the 
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Q. Does Buddhism admit the resurrection of the soul 


vat the end of the world? 


A. Christianity is the only religion which teaches that 


the soul will revive at the end of the world. As to the 





ldhist religion it teaches that the soul is immortal, and 


‘that, immediately after death, it endures in the after life 


the effects of the Jn incurred here. 
Q. Do you not teach then that the soul’ will at the 

last day re-enter its ancient’ body ? 
A. No. The effect of a cause is produced in an instan- 


taneous and regular manner, How then can it be possible: 


for the soul to await the end of the world and then re-enter 


its body which is already decayed, destroyed and scattered ? 


Q. Does not Buddhism admit the final destruction of 


the world ? * 
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A. Buddism teaches us that the world is formed, and 


that after its formation it exists: after its exaionen 


destroyed and after its destruction there is ; then 


the world is again formed, and so on. No one can tell 


how often formation and destruction have thus snoceeded 
one another, Buddhism further teaches us that the 


destruction and formation of the world oceupy an. infinity 


of kalpas, which no one can caleulate. 
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Q. Shaka is a Buddha. Do you honour him as much 
as Amida ? | 

A. Althongh Amida, through a sentiment of com- 

passion, wishes to save us, we cannot know it. It is 

therefore out of his merey that he manifests hineslf in.the 

person of Shak Since the time of this Ine: 





Amida has returned to his former shape, and there is no 


other Shaka but Amida himself. | 

Q. If it be thns with Sbaka, are there other 
Buddhas? 

A. The Buddhist seriptoures tell us that there ara 
other Buddhas, but that they are all only the Incarnations 
of the love of Amida? 

Q. What Buddha is Amida? | 

A. Amida is a Buddha without beginning or end. 


He is endowed with miraculous power; his great m- 


telligence is spread over the Ten Worlds, and there is 
no place where it does not manifest itself. Such is the 
essence of Amida, whose goodness and life are eternal. 


This is what we call the Troa Buddha of the three 


periods (past, present and future) and of the ten 
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Q. What are the five prohibitions. 7 
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Siioum. Sisko aka animal life. 2. Not to steal, 8. Not 
to be immodest. 4, Not to lie. 5. Not ta drink aleoholie — 





~ Q: What do you say of those who make war ? 

A, Sinee war is the greatest of all murderons nets, 
it shonld, properly speaking, be forbidden: only we 
should distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate wars, 

Q. What are we to say in the case of killing animals 


A. The use of meat is forbidden or allowed according: 
to circumstances. . . If it be dono not from ernelty 
tnt from necessity imposed by considerations of health, 
itis permitted to ent meat. . . . There is further a 
distinction between pure and impure meats. They are 
impure and consequently forbidden for the man who killa 
them himself, who orders them to be killed or assists 
in the killing. In all othur cases meats are pure and may 
be eaten. 

Our sect forbids us to kill animals for sport, and 
always leaves the slaughtering of animals for those whose 
occupation itis. Herein our sect differs from all the rest. 
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Q.: I should now hike to know the religumae Tules of 
your sect. 


A. The greatost difference that exists between our 


_ seot and the others is that they ™ forbid their clergy to eat 


meat and to marry whilst we permit both. "There is farther 
a very great difference between us and the other sects in 


the matter of prohibitions and commandments, 


In the other sects, there are precepts which, like the 
scholastic regulations, do not concern all the citizens. Such 


are those which regulate the anchorites in the mountains, 
and certain Spiritual exercises. Our prescriptions concern 





a] have met with married priests in other sects na well 


certainly in the Rinzai and the Nichiren. 









all the inhabitants. Civil laws make no distineti 


the inhabitants of towns and country, so our + Apnecepte' 
are addressed to the whole world, What is peculiar 
to onr sect is that it teaches ns to trast Amida Butsu for _ 
all that concerns the future life, and that it establishes — 


no law relative to the affairs of this world. For the 
rest, it forbids, asa religious rule, prayer, offermg, and 
superstitions practices which have for their end happiness 
for one’s self, misfortune for others, the knowledge of 
the future, ete, It forbids us to worship, the Kamis 
and the Buddhas. The essential principle is the entire 
consecration of self to Amida. 

Our priests are obliged to certain practices, such as 
praises to the Amida Buddha, the reading of sacred books, 
ete, The lnity have no other duties but to believe in 
Amida and obey the laws of the country. 


Cuapren TX. 


The Zen sects (the word Zen is the Sinico-Japanese 
corruption for Dhyiina-meditation) are divided as far as 
Japan is concerned into three divisions. Tho [ineai 
division dates from 1168 A.D., the Saté from 1223 A.D, 
and the Ohwkw from 1650. It will be seen therefore 
that in its two main branches it is contemporary with the 
movements inanfurated by Hoénon Shinin, Shinran, and 
Nichiren, and-that it is bnt another phase of what we 
may cull the revolt of modern against medieval 
Buddhism. 


In the Contemplative sects there is a great deal 


that suvonrs of the original teachings of the Founder, 
and a very great deal that is eminently Hindoo. Neither 
Japan nor China conld. of themselves have. produced fh 
method so tterly unpractieal ag that of oe at the 
Trath by pure contemplation. 

Tt is peculiar tenet of this sect that Kan leat 
ean. be transmitted from heart to heart without the 
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x _ intervention of words. It is said that on one occasion —) ae 
7 shes ‘Bukyamuni had been asked to preach the Inw to 5 a 
a ~ bigs disciples he sat down before them in perfect silence, . aid x 
_-—s«agazing intently on a lotus flower which he held in his a 
hand. None of the assembly conld understand what the er 
ss Peacher meant; at last the light duwned wpon the heart rs, 
of Kasyapa, who. smiled at Sakyamuni, and #0, withont ~ wv 

a sigh word being spoken, the whole audience came by sine 
5 rereed to twnidlerstand the hidden teaching conveyed = 
¥ in the lotus held aloft by the silent teacher, ‘This ee 
5 silent undorstanding of the law was afterward handed ? oe 
_, down through a snecession of Indian patriarchs, until ee 
- about the sixth century of onr ora it was brought to = oa 
China, where its establishment was largely due to the Ja 
2 labours of the Indian priest Bodhidharma, « famous i, Le 
a contemplative, who is said to have sat gazing at a wall "7 Ir 
| | for eight years continnonsly. ~ ' _¥ 
\ In its carly form, a3 introduced to Japan by the Hin- ‘He > 
- zai subsect, the Zen system differed but little, if at all, Pri 
3 from the form of Contemplation practisod in India and £1 
Fie China. It was purely contemplative, and the teaching ‘ is 
-_ of the Faith was handed down directly from heart to im - 

. heart without much need being felt for the use of religions a 
+s books or manuals of doctrines, / 
pe * But the main branch of the Contemplatives, the + 

| Sido or S6to braneh, as founded by the two cclebratad [es ’ 
priests Shoyo Taishi, and Butsnjizenshi (from whom the ve 


x Echizen aod Noto subdivisions of the Sot sect take 
“ their orgin) was, like everything else that takes root in 
a’ Japan, first adapted to the soil in which it was planted, 
and must therefore be considered to be a form of Con- il 
templative religion with Japanese modifications, a 





Shoyo. Taishi, the first founder of the Sai sect waa oly 
born in 1200 A.D., and at an early age admitted (like om 
-Nichiren, Shinran and the rest) to the monastery of Hiyei- 

Zan near Kydto, A doubt having arisen in his mind abont "4 L 
Ae 
4 Dh a 
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i passage in Seripture, he consulted first the head of 


his own monastery about its meaning, and afterwards 
on his recommendation, a contemplative pricet of the 
nuine of Eisai, who was teaching the doctrines of the 
then nearly established Rinzat sect. But when Hisar 
died soon afterwards, he felt that he had no teacher loft, 
and therefore went over to China in’ search of farther 
knowledge. "Here Shoyo wns received into a monastery 
hut being despised as w foreigner was assigned the lowest 
sent in Chopel and Hall. Against this affront, Shoyo 


protested, In the Buddhist eommunity, he said, all were 


brothers, and there was uo difference of nationality, The 
only way to rank the brethren was by seniority; and he 
therefore claimed to ocenpy his proper rank. With some 
diffienlty, and only after an appeal to the Chinese Emperor, 
he gained his object. From this time his fume in China 
was very great, and as he continually advanced in the 
Lnowledge of Buddhism, he was tex pured ns a patriarch 
and appointed one of the successors of the great Bodhid- 
harma. Having thus aequired the requisite authority, he 
returned to his country, and establishing himself in the 


_ provinee of Echizen, founded the S6t6 sect ns it now exists. 
“Four hundred years,"" he is reported to have said, has 
“Buddhism been tanght in this country. It has never 


““ heen properly taught until now.” 

Half a century later Shoyo Jatshi's system of teaching 
amd orgunization was completed by Butsyi Zenshi, who 
established himself at Noto, and by his writings and 


labours merited to be called the second founder of this 


sect, 

The S003 sect differs from the pure system of Contem- 
Plation inasmuch as the latter (the Ninsai) makes Vonte 
plation the sole means of attaining to knowledge, whilst 
the former joms scholarship ond research to Contemplation. 
The priests of the the S6t6 sect have always been honour: 
ably distinguished both for their learning and for their 
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<< poverty. * Aeushu cent nashi: Monto mone wo shiradsu,' 
ss saya the Jupanese proverb, “The Zen priests have no 





s- money, the monied Montos know nothing.” 

zt _ The first sutra studied by the priests of this sect 

“is is the book known as Shin hyd, the ‘heart sutra,” the 

io. full tithe of whieh is Lai Hannya Harawita Shin Kya: | 
1g and this is a. sumunary of the Dai Hannya Harawita 
fw fiyd, a hook which in its original form is computed to 


v4 be about six times the size of the Now Testament. An 

oe excellent commentary on the Shin Ayd, nicely printed, 
has recently been published by Mr. Ouchi Seiran, of 

+ Tokyo. 

When we have attained, says this Sutra, to the 


a ee! 


- highest wisdom and most porfeet enlightenment, then we 
S clearly behold that all ihe elements of phenomenal existence 
v.! are empty, vain and uureal. Form does not differ from 


space, nor space from form: all things surrounding us , ve 
-— are stripped of their qualities, so that in this highest 
state of enlightenment there can be no longer birth 

gi. _ r death, defilement or purity, addition or destrie- 

~ a tion, There is therefore no such thing as ignorance, 

| i> and therefore none of the miseries that result from it. P 

: If there is no misery, decay or death, there is no such 

: f thing as wisdom, and no such thing as attaining to 


| chappinees or rest. 

Tah | on 

- | Hence, to arrive at perfect emancipation we must 
sf ‘grasp the fact of utter and entire void, The phenomenal 
<< world is vanity of vanities. 


Another book much read in this sect is the Sutra 
of Forty-two Sections, of which an uecomnt is given in 
Beal's Catena of Buddhist Seriptures from the Chinese, 
to which I would refer the reader, Another popular 
treatise is the Enkaku iy, & more lengthy treatise of 
Te type as the Heart Sutra, above mentioned, ~ 

is distinctly « Mahiyiana book, intended to glorify - 
te Great Vehicle at the expense of the small, and — 
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consequently the void which it preaches as the only 


absolutely existent thing, is not the negative void 
of non-existence, but the positive void of true ex- 
istence which can only be deseribed by « series of 
negations, God," says the author of the Shepherd 
of Hermos, “comprehendeth all things, and is only 
immense, not to be comprehended by any; he ean 
neither be defined by any words, nor conceived by the 
mind," | | 

Another book much used in this sect is a simple 
handbook of the principles of Buddhism, entitled Sutokyd 
Kiwat Shaishdgi, “ Exposition of the principles and doctrines 
of the Soto Sect,” of which I here give an analysis, 
reserving to the appendix o complete translation of the 
text. 

In a commentary upon the Shishdgi, recently published 
m Tokyo by Mr. Ouchi Sciran, a Buddhist scholar of note, 
we learn that the book was composed by Shiyo Taishi 
himself as a manual of doctrine for his scholars, The full 
title in now given Std Kydhkwai Shashigi, but the name 


Bot6 Kyékwai or Soto Church is not a designation sanc- 


tioned by Shoyo Taishi himeelf. It was not his object to 
found a seet, and he refosed for himself and followers any 
distinetive tittle. He was a Buddhist priest rather than a 
Zen priest, and never aspired to found the Séto sect. 
Indeed so careful was he, and ulso his successor Buitsnji, 
that, whereas the other great religious leaders had made 
Kyéto or Kamakara the centres of their activity, those, on 
the other hand, retired to remote districts, one in chi: 
ths other in Noto, and there devoted themselves, not to the 

uction of the laity, but to the training of a few priests. 
The t term Séei dates from uw reseript of the Emperor Godaigo 
Tennd, in which he confers on the S6jiji Temple the privilege 
of being considered the head temple of the Séto Sect. The 
title was formally adopted after the publication of the 
imperial letter. 
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‘The S6tO sect, therefore, docs not claim to be any 
new development of Buddhism, but to be a renasertion 
of that original teaching which had been handed down 
uncorrupted though a suceession of patriarchs from Shaka 


to Bodhidharma, and from Bodhidharma to Shoyo Tuishi. 


The S6t6 sect claims to be the ria media of Buddhism, 
and the system has all the strength as well as all the 


«weakness that is generally to be found in a ria media, Its 


weakness lies in a certain want of enthusiasm or “ go," 
such as will muake it acceptable to the lower and more 
ignorant classes; its strength, in its clear insistenw, as 
against the purtial teachings of other sects, on the universala 
of Buddhism, on what has always and everywhero been 
held, and by all Buddhists. The Shiishoyi therefore is 
recognized as a standard of doctrine by all scots sa 
magazine of the Shinshii sect, for instance, having 
recently published a short commentary on it together 


with a partial translation into English. It is this con- 


sideration which makes the book of special value. 

The book is divided into five chapters, of which the 
first is an introductory one, stating the general problems 
of life, and salvation, as they appear to every Bnddhist 


eye; and the doctrine of jaya or karma is clearly slated — 


and explained. When the meaning and power of 


karma has been clearly stated, the next essential’ ig 





that what man believes in his heart he should confess 
with his lips; and chap. His therefare devoted to the 
‘subject of confession of sin and the putting away there- 
of. Having reached this stage, the believer is now 
(chop. iii) considered as being in a position, to keep the 
commandments, aud thereby to “take up his position,” 


44, to enter into the perfection of the Buddhahood. This 
chapter forms the centre of the book. It is the main 


teaching of the S6td. sect, and may be considered as 
‘Shoyo's protest against both the Jédo and the Tendai, 
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observance of the: commandments, In chapters iy and v 
We are shown the consequences of having reached to the 
Buddhaship. He in whose mind the conception of the 
‘troth has been formed will show the inward tenth in two. 
ways. He will coneeive the desire of helping others, and 
he will show his gratitude to the Buddhas for that which 
he has received from them. 

The Shiishdgi is the basis of Shoyo's system. Im 
the Fubwon susen wi, he goes on to teach the way of 
contemplation, by which the well-instrueted mind may 
penetrate into the very areana of uatere and gain in- 
tuitional views of the truth. In this book, he lnys 
down as the neeessary basis of all moditation three 
principal propositions which the believer muet ree 
a5 self-evident postulates, - 

» L He anmst acknowledge that tha “ way" he hins 
been tanght is perfect, and that there is consequently 
no need to prove it, 

Ul. That religion is liberty, and that there is therefore 
no hope of fureing the reason to accept what the will 
refnees, As Swedenborg would express it, ‘every 
spiritual thing which enters in freedom and is received 
in a state of freedom remains, but not the reverse," 

Ill. That the whole body of the law ia not far removed 
from this place, and that consequently we do nut need the 
feet of asceticism to as-ist os to reach it, 

Having accepted these three postulates, the Buddhist 
contemplative is then direeted to prepare for his meditation 
by moderate eating, and drinking, for while antioty is an 
obstacle to high thinking, so is also the weakness resnlting 
from too vigorous w fast. He Jis farther ta expel from his 
mind, as far as possible, all thonghta of a worldly nature, 
so as to leave himself absolutely unfettered for the work 
“before him. It seems, however, to be w misnomer to. speak 
of the work before him. In Buddhist contemplation, the 
mind has properly speaking no work before it. Buddhist 
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contemplation is not thinking, but the absence of thought, 
Sitting on a enshion, with his logs crossed and arms folded, 
his body erect, his head straight so that the tip of the nosy 
is in perpendicular line with the navel, with his tongue 





pressed against the roof of his mouth, and breathing slightly 

through the nose, he is to think unthinking, ie. he is 
to sit in «a kind of mesmeric condition, with an entire 
absence of all fornmlated thonght, 


js 


In the Scripture entitled Saddharma pundarika, of 
which I have given an analysis in. previous chapter, 
there is a prophecy of Sakyamuni’s that in the Latter 
Days of the Law there should arise four great Bodhisattwas: 
who should teach men onee more the perfect Law as 
Sakyamnni himself had tanght it in the last and most 
perfect days of his ministry. It is the belief of the 
Nichiren sect that in their founder they have one of 
these four mystical personages incarnated. 

This great priest, the founder of » sect which is 
purely Japanese, was born at Kominato, in Awa, .at the 
entrance ta the bay of Yeddo, in 1222. His father, o 
man of the name of Nukina, was an exile from Hyoto 
who was living in this village and had married a village 


girl. The circumstance that Nichiren's father wns an exile, 


possessing no political or social rights, caused his enemies 
in after days to reproach him with being a sedara (Skt. 
chandiln “ ontenste"); but the charge was unfounded,. 
for Nuking was really a man of very good family. In 
his boyhood Nichiren segms to have been remarkable for hia 


tender hearted disposition, and the voeation to tho priest-— 


hood seems to have come to him through 9 quarrel 


that he had with some of his village playmates over the © 


treatment of a wounded bird. At the nage of 12, he- 


ee Shingon sect, near to his village, 
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the complicated ceremonies, and studying the mysterious rites 
of that seet. The priest of the Temple seems to have taken 
a great faney to his young pupil, and in course of time.ar- 
ranged for him to commence a more extended course of 
studios at Hiyeizan. On his way, a little incident occurred 
Which had much influence on his after career, Stopping 
fo rest at a village inn, during the midday heat, he 
Observed some childen dragging about an idol of Sakya- 
mani, which they were using a as plaything, Shocked 
at sich strange profanity, he rewonstrated with the 


landlord of the inn, who told him that since Shinran’s - 


teaching had demonstrated the futility of all Baddhas 
except Amida, they did not seem to have had any further 
use for the idol of Sakyamuni, and so had allowed the 
children to play with it. That the founder of the faith 
should thns be driven ‘out from his own religion made 
i ileep impression upon Nichiren, who from that moment 
determined to be 1 great religious reformer. Accordingly, 
he entered upon his studies with groat zest, but, like 
Honen Shénin, Shinran, and tiny others, be found the 
Tendai teachings a3 taught at Hiyeizan far too wide and 
comprehensive, and again resorted to «a system of eclec- 
ticiam. But his eclecticism was a more logical one than that 
the others, for he chose as his special hasis of doctrine the 


same book which Dengyo Dnishi had taken for his, and’ 


devoted himself entirely to its elucidation. He does not 
however seem to have declared himself until he had com- 
pletely finished his studies at Hiyvizan, und then retorning 
to his little temple of Kyosumidera, before an audience of 
people whom he had known from his youth, he preached 
the sermon Which has generally been considered as the 


foundation of his sect. Commencing with the new formula 


“Namu wyd ho renge kyd," “ Anil to the seripture of 
the Lotus of Good Law,” he preached on the 
shorteommgs of all the existing sects, and pointed out 
that in the Hokekyo (Saddharmapundarika Sutra). alone 
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wasitiphs fonnd the true and hhightet teaching of Sakya- 


. “mani, This sermon caused a great commotion, and 


Nichiren was forced to escape for his life from his indignant 
auditors. He now retired to a eottage at Nagoye, near 


Kamekura, where he set himself to work to propagate his 
opinions. Kamakura was at this tine the second capital 
of Japan, and was the residence of the Shoguns m whose 


hands so much of the civil power was concentrated. We 
can see the wisdom of Nichiren in selecting this place for 
the scene of his labours. Whilst the Imperial Court at 





_Kysdto had become hopelessly wenk, the spirit of political 
‘mubition had entered into the great religious houses of 


the Mikado’s eapital; so thet there was no opening for 
& Teligious reformation there. Slinran’s most snc- 
cessful labours had been in the rural districts of Hitachi 
and Shimotauke, and the Shigun attracted around 
himself all that was progressive and energetic in the 


country. It was here therefore that Nichiren determined 
‘to preach and teach. His teaching met with simgular 
success 
attributed to his intercessions a period of rain after a 
jong drought. Even the nobles listened to the bold 
speaker whose. open denunciations were so different 
from what they had been accustomed to bear from the 


; the} conimon people heard him gladly and 





élergy of the older sects. But the more his popularity 
increased amongst the laity, so much the more virulent 
became the opposition of the priests. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, they possessed the car of the regeut Tokiyori, who, 
in the year 1261, banished him to Ito in Idzu. A very 
pretty story is connected with this incident. The sea was 


very rough, and the vessel whieh bore the exile across the 
bay of Sagami was unable to approach the dangerous coast 
of Iden, So the sailors, impatient of delay, landed their 
“prisoner on a rocky islet some distance from the land, and, 
telling him to swim ashore when the storm abated, made 
off and left him. Rickiten at once stood up, rosary in 
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fisherman on the shore observed hin, and, at the peril of 
his life, came ont to resene him, thinking him. to be 
some shipwrecked marincr. This man was Nichiren's 
first disciple in Iden. Booniatjeneardadserse:peaaian: 
but, continuing his pognacions methods. of evangelization, 
was aguin in trouble, and, about the year 1272, was » thrown 
info prison with six of his companions, and condemned to 
death. Bot when the night came for his decapitation, a 
double tmirnele ovenrred. The Hegent Tokimune~ had a 
dream, warning him to spare the condemned man's life, 
so vivil that he sent » messenger at once to stay the 
execntion. At the sumo moment, the exécutioner was 
making three distinct attempts to behead thy prisoner, but 
failed cach time, from some supernatural cause. Astovished 
_at this, he also sent a messenger, to inform the regent of 
what had occurred. Tho spot where the two messengers 
met is still poimted out on the road along the coast between 
Kamakura and Enoshima. 

Nichiren’s punishment was commuted to a amos 
of banishment to the island of Sado, from which he 
whe relensed in 1274. After a short residence in Kamakura, 
where his opportunities of gaining milnence were now 
4 thing of tho past, he retired to « benutiful spot among 
the mountains of Késhi, where he founded the celubrated 
monastery of Minobu San, and spent the next eight years 
in giving religions instraction to his numerous visitors, 
Then, finding that his end was drawing near, he deter- 
mined! ouee more to visit the scenes of his former labours, 
the provinevs of Musashi and Sagami; and died at Ikegami, 
about three miles from what is now Tokyo, in the house 
-of his friend Emon no Taiyn Munenaka, 

Nichiren is distinctly the most picturesque character 
in the whole history of Japanese Buddhism, and we cannot 
wonder that he should have deeply impressed his personna- 
lity upon his own sect, To this day, the Nichiren sect 
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maintains the characteristics of its founder, Lt is 

puguacious, defiant, proud, ashe was. Nichiren is equally 
well known to literature and art. One of the fixvourite 
subjects for o picture is the seene of his attempted 
execution, and one of the great successes of the Tokyo 
theatre this year (1894) has been the play of 
Nichirenki. | 

I am indebted to the Very Rev, Abbot Kobayashi, 
of the Daidanrin College Tokyo, for the following summary 
of the Nichiren doctrines. 

Jitsn dagokyd te. “the true teaching of the Mahayana,” 
is the doctrine which is founded on the Hokekys (Saddharma 
- pundarika) which says that the ‘'athagata of Original 
Enlightenment, and all the Buddhas, had but one object in 
view, namely to lead all men to that Enlightenment which 
is the true Buddhaship. So he first preached, ax we have 
alrealy shown, the doctrine of sudden expansion, called 
Kegon, in which he suddenly expanded before men the 
whole of his Truth. Finding however that this was a 
doctrine which but few could grasp, he laid it aside for 
a while, and preached the lower stages of the trath, such 
asare contnined in the Agames, and other Sutras of the 
Lesser Vehicle. He then began to preach the expanded 
doctrines known as Veipulya or Hodi: from which he 
went on to the Hannya (Skt. Prajna), in which, by a most 
complicated system of metaphysical snbtleties, he showed 
the absolute identity of reality and unreality, And finally, 
in the Hokke period, he showed the identity of all the 
Preceding methods, us comprised now within the one 
Vehicle of Faith, so that at the close of his ministry 
he could say with truth: “What I have purposed is 
now satisfied ; now all things ean, by me, enter the state 
_ of enlightenment." | 

According to the Nenionkyd, whieh is the name given 
by the scholars of this sect, to the main teachings of - 
~Snddharma pundarika, the book is divided into two- 


porbian The Inst fourteen chapters 4 itiekt ain 
founded upon the Hokekyé, and the first fourteen ehapters 
give the main teachings of the Hokekyd itself. li 
In the Hannya, or Sekimon teachings, we are shown 
the reality of oll things, and are tanght that all living 
things bear the nature of Buddha; but it is mot ontil 
we reach the Arntonkyd stage, that we are shown what 
is that nature of Buddha with which all living beings 
aré identical, All the Buddhas in all directions, past, 
present, and future, are the counterparts of Sakyamuni ; 
but, when we speak of Sakyamnni, we do not mean. 


the historical Sakyamuni who left his family, tanght _ 


and died; but the Sakyamuni Buddha in his real and 
immortal state. This is the true Boddha—the moon 
in the heavens; the other Boddhas are like the moon. 
reflected in the waters, transient, shadowy reflections of 
the Buddha of Truth, It is this being who is the source 


of all phenomenal existence, and in whom all phenomenal. 


existence has its bemg. The imperfect Baddhism, therefore, 
teaches nu chain of canse and effeet; true Buddhism teaches 
ms that the first link in this chain of canse and effect 
is the Buddha of Original Enlightenment, of whom the 


historical Bakyamuni, ond the rest are but the transient — 


reflections. When this point has been reached tre 
Wisdom has at lenvth been attained. 

The importance of this concession it is hard to over- 
estimate. The Tathigata of Original En- 
lightenment is clearly God, the being im 


a 
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have their being.” I have sometimen 
9 thought that this view is strengthened hy 
the peculiar form of the Nichiren Rosary, 
The large bead marked I is Tuhd, Skt. 
Prabhutaratna; that marked Il. is Sakyamuni, 
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beads marked 1, 2.9.4. are the four great. 


whom all creatures “live, move, and. - 


69 the: historical manifestation of 1, whilst thefour-¢ 
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vas, also emanations of I and II., who shall 





“in! the Latter Days preach the law. A Christian eonld 


make out of this rosary a very good illustration of the 


doctrine of the Blossed Trinity. 


But the capacities of living beings are os various 


as their nomber is great. It ia therefore the wise 


merey of the Tathigata to suit the teachings to thoir 


eapacities. To those in a lower state, he gives, like a 


wise physician, medicine suitable to their condition, and 
lends them along a path by whieh they way avoid the 
conditions of beasts and demons, and be assured of a 
birth amongst men or angels, This is eallod the Nin- 
tengy6, or doctrine of man and deus, Again, to thore 
in « higher condition, he presents the four great truths 
anil the twelve causes, ete. and so places them in the 
Small Vehicle of Buddhist doctrine. To the wise in 
heart again, according to their several characteristics, 


he preaches the various forms of the Great Buddhism— 


the philosophy of the Shingon, the exstatic wisdom of 
the Contemplatives, or the forvent faith of the Jédo and 
Shinshi. But all these are only imperfect presontations:— 


to those who would be perfect, the Tathigata offers in the 


Hokeky6, a system which combines in itself all philosophy 
anil wisiiom, hnman and divine, all faith and all knowledge. 

Swedenborg. sens to echo the tenchings of Nichiren 
when he says that onr character is formed by onr 
predominant will, and that according to our leading 
desiresso will our place be determined in the world to 
come, The loading desire of him who would become 
4 Buddha is to purify, not this part or that, but 
every part, and thos to make his whole body fit 


habitation for the all-pervading Tathigata. 


i AL, 


| We have now reached the fnllest stage in the 
development of Japanese Buddhism. We lave traced 
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the futh of Sakyamuni fom the life of its Founder to 
the evolution of the ‘various vehicles, We have seen 
how the promulgation of Greater Vehicle doctrines in. 
Tndia was secompanial by « great outburst of mis- 
sionary zéal which sent the hardy Indian priests over 
the mountam ranges, that surround on all sides the 
native country of the Buddha, to propagate the faith 
among the mountain ravines of Kashmir and Vhibet, 
along the fertile valleys and thickly populated coasts of 
China, und at length over the seas through Korea to 
Japan. 

Wo have traced the gradual changes and development 
of the faith, from the ‘time when it first came over to 
these shores in a ernde undigested form, imperfectly. 
explained to the natives of the country by missionaries: 
who were every whit as much foreigners as the 
Christian missionaries of to-day, to the time when under: 
the guidance of native priests the now-existing sects. 
were established and brought to their full development, 
We have seen in the sects themselves a gradual upward: 
tendency, In the Tendai sect we have seen a com- 
prebensiveness of view so large that it has defeated 
its own object. Unable to grasp the whole eyele of 
Buddhist teachings men have arisen within the great 
Tendai monastery of Hiyeizxan, who have, each in 
his turn, site| upon some one portion of the 
Tendai teachings ond developed it to the utmost 
of its extent. So Hénen and Shinran preached 
Amida, and Amida, alone, thus approaching very 
near to the monotheistic faith of Christianity; whilst 
the Contemplatives have come very near to the idea of 
4 inefixble God whom human words cannot describe 
nor human thoughts adequately conesive; and Nichiren 
seoms almost to have reached to the Ustholie doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, We have seen too that Shingon, 
the faith of Dainichi or Vairochana as taught by Kobé 
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Daishi, has had no spiritual progeny; uo sects trace 
their pedigree buck to his system, which is very nearly 
akin to Gnosticism. © 

In writing the account of the various sects. I 
have done my best to present their good side only. 
Every faith has o might to be judged by its best 
specimens, and its highest teachings, ond it is on 
its bright side that I have preferred to view Japanese 
Boiddhism. 

But I would not conceal from myself that there is a 
dark aide to Japanese Buddhisin, as there is to all Buddhism 
everywhere. The germs of truth, which I have sought to 
develop, lie hid amongst a muss of superstitions practices 
Ti is perhaps owing to ther multitudinons divisions 
that the Boddhist priesthood do not exercise the 
influence which they ought to exercise. The “ fissi- 
parons ” nature of Japanese Buddhism must always be 
remembered: it is propagated by divisions Mach one 
of the greater sects is sulnlivided into a large number 
of sub-sects, in some cases there are as many as ten 
sub-sects to one sect. If these sub-sects (and they are 
all antonomous bodies) be taken into consideration, there 
must be neatly 70 Buddhist sects in the country. Some 
of these sects do not, it is true, represent variations of 
doctrine. ‘The merest local wsevident often ecansed a 
division. ‘Thus, the two Hongwanji, with their numerous 
successions of priests, owe their division to the action of 
one great Japanese hero who burnt a temple, and of 
another who allowed the temple to be rebuilt; whilst 
the Noto and Echizen branches of the Zen sect, which 
tre absolutely identical m doctrine, trace their separation 
to the fact that Butsnji Aenshi took up his residence 
in a different temple from that in which Shoyo Taishi 
had taught and worshipped. On such slight foundations 
is it possible for the spirit of Japanese sectarianism 
to work. 
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There is contained in several of the Buddhist Scriptures 
& prophecy about the Latter Daye of the Law. By 


degrees, it is said, the teachings of “Sakyamuni should © 


lose their vigour, and men shonll be unable to save 
themselves as Sukyamyni would have wished them to do. 


This prophecy of the Latter Days of the Law seems 


to have mude o very deep impression on the Japanese 
mind dormg the thirteenth century of our era, the 
period of religions fervour which saw the rise of the 


four grent sects of Jédo, Shinshi, Zen, and Nichiren, 
Honen Shinin and Shinran both justified their preaching 
of salvation by faith in Amida, by maintaining that in the 


“ Latter Days” salvation by works had become impossible, 
wd that if Amida had not opened the gate of tariki, or 
salvation by the merits of another, no man could be snved ; 


and Nichiren not only proclaimed the Advent of thera 


“ Latter Days,"’ but tanght further that he himself was one 
of four great Bodhisats, who, according to the propheey in 
the Saddharma pundarika, should appear during that period 
to teach men the truth. | 

The period of the Latter Days was to continue for 
five hondred years. Long ere those five hundred ‘years 
could possibly have clipaed, there appeared ob the shores 
of Japan teachers of o different race and country who 
may perhaps have heen the ones foreshndowed in Roddhist 
prophecy. T refer to the Catholic: Missions of the Sixteenth 
century whose romantic history is so familiar to everyone 
who knows anything about Japan. 

The story of the Catholic Missions in Japap has been 
ao often told, and by more skilful pens than mine, that 
I do not venture to repeat the tale.. Suffice it to dwell 
for a short on the effects which the strife hod upon 
Buddhism. | 

Before the Advent of Christianity, Japanese Buddhiam 
bid fair to destroy itself. “A honse divided against itself 
eannot stand ;" and the embittered controversies between 
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the sects, especially the Shinshii ‘and Nichiren, fully 
justify us in calling the Bnddhism of that period a house 
divided against itself. The coming of Christinnity welded 
into a temporary whole the disjointed parts of Buddhism, 
At first, singularly weak in argument against the keen 
dialectics and burning zeal of scholars trained in the 
upline of St. Ignatins, the Buddhist monks gradually 
learned many wholesome lessons from their opponents, 
The differences betwoon the worshipper of Amida, and the 
“noisy preaber of Nawe myd ko venge kyd, sank into in- 
significance when compared with the greater differences 
between Bnoddhist and Christian: and at lust, taking 
full advantage of the strategie and political errors of 
the foreign priests, the Buddhists made ono great united 
effort, and, as history tells us, trinmphed. 

The struggle against Christianity in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth contnries was the hammer that welded 
Japanese Buddhism into one, It would however be a 
mistake to suppose that the victory over Christianity 
was bonght without a proportionate price. Buddhism 
conquered, but it was exhausted. During the whole of 
the Tokugawa period, from the time when Christianity 
was overthrown ‘down to the beginning of the present 
éra of progress, Suddhism seems to have been lifeless, 

No new sect was then founded, with the exception 
of the Obakn sect of the Zensha, which dates from 
1650, It was founded by ao Chinese, not a native, 
priest, and never took very deep root in the land, : 

No controversy of any kind seoms to have sariously 
disturbed the tranquil slumber of the Church, It is 
true that, as a Japanese priest said to me, there wera 
a few of the “ordinary disagreements’ between the 
Shinshi and the Nichirens, but these dieseceoments: 
involved no principles of controversial interest: they 
were merely potty squabbles such as the historian need 
not notice. 
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And, as a still more effective sign of stagnation, 
there followed a period of literary inactivity and « general 
decay, not of learning but of thonght. Very few books 
on Buddhism were written during this period, and what 
was written does not seem to have been more than 
second-class, 

We shall not be surprised then to find that, ns those 
suzooth uneventful years glided past, the moral weight 


of Buddhism became less and less, that the testimony 


Against vice and wickedness became moré and more 
feeble, and that every decade saw a worldly and degenerate 
priesthood losing its grasp upon the faith and respect 
of those who should hear the law at its mouth. 

With the present era there has come a change 
over the Buddhist clergy. The Restoration brought 
disendowment to their temples, and a wholesome period 
of poverty to themselves. It was a rode awakening 
to them after the torpid affivence they hand enjoyed 
under the rule of the Tokugawas, Searcely awnkened 
by this rude shock, they fonnd themselves once more 
confronted by the same old enemy whom two 
centuries before they had fought and conquered, The same 
old enemy and yet a changed foe. Thi two centuries of 
European life had done much to change the condition of 
the foreign invaders; and now, stronger in some respects 
though weaker in others, the attacking party stand at 
the citadel gate of Buddhism, with newly-forged engines and 
i more scientific system of strategical tactics. 

Once more the phenomena of history are repeating 
themselves, ‘The Buddhist priests, at first too ill-instrueted 
to match themselves in argument with the west, had 
recourse to those worst of arguments, violence, detraction, 
or a sullen silence. But by degrees better counsels 
prevailed, nnd they have in many instances set themselves 
honestly to master the conditions of the new problem so 
that they may better cope with their eager foes, 
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av. -menon, for all the better class of magazines and books tell 
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Buddhists, eos only in this peat: br’ in ill these dana 
where Shaka's name is revered. That the conflict between 
the two faiths must become more acute is what we all mnst 
“expect. That history should again repeat itself and give 
us. a repetition of the sad scenes of the sixteenth century 
ig. what we shall all unite in deprocating. 
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‘APPENDIX I, 


“ NAGARJUNA.” 


When the dynasty of Asokn waned, and gave place 
to that of the illustrions Chandra, Nigirjuna was born 


in Central India, destined to play un important part in the 


religious history of Buddhism. According to the Tibetan 
historians who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, 


he was born a century before Chandra Gupta's accession 


to the throne of Magadha., But to conform his age to the 
conjectural chronology of the occidental orientalists, one 
would be required to bring that date more than a century 
later than Alexander's invasion of India, Nagdrjuna's 


age must remain a positive uncertainty so long as wa 
cannot get hold of the historical works of the Indian anthors- 


of the Buddhistie period. 

A rich Brahman of the Vidarbha country had had 
no son bern to him for many years, and, earnestly 
desiring one, set about doing many good works, In 
reward for these, a child was born to him, according 
to promise, but the child was extremely delicate, and 


not likely to live for more than seven days. Austerities 


und prayers were again resorted to, and the divine 
promise was given thut his life should be spared for 
seven years, 

At the end of that period, when both parents and 
child were overwhelmed with grief nt the fipproaching 
doom, Avalokitesvara (Kwannon) appeared to the child 
and advised him to eseape from death by taking refage 
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“im the monastery of Nelondra in Mogadha. Arriving 


there he was told by the Abbot, « great saint named 


Saraha, to become o monk and devote himself. to the 
‘service and worship of the great Buddha Apwrimita 


Ayusha. This he did, was ordained in due course, and 
by his. great sanctity obtained » supernatural power. 

After o while, however, the supernatural powcr was 
taken from him, and he was lef to supply its place 
as best he could. For a time, he supported himerlf and 
his monks by the charity of the neighbouring nobility ; but 
when a famine put a stop to this, he started out on 
on extensive tour, This being successful, anil the 
monastery being now freed from peenniary cares, he 
began his religious duties with fresh zeal. 

“He opposed the theories of Sankaraichirya and 
imparted religions instruction to the monks of Nalendra,” 
He is said to have preached with great sucevss to the 


‘Rigas in the nether world—from whom he got his 


name of Nigirjuna. Returning to his own country he 
devoted himself to good works, and especially to the 
propagation of his teaching by literary means, and com- 
posed many works on science, medicine, astronomy, 


and alchemy. The names of a great nomber of these 


books will be found in Mr. Nanjo’s Catulogue of Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. He succeeded Saraha Bhadra in the 


chief priesthood of. the Nalendra monastery, and folly 
‘developed the Madhyamika system of philosophy. 


But, whilst developing his own system, he does not 
seem to have neglected the alder systems of philosophy, 
for he labonred so successfully for the prosperity of the 
Sriivakas, or Hinayiinn Buddhists, that his infin nce over 


them was unbounded, and he became recognize! as the 
head of the whole Buddhist Church. So great indeed 


was his reputation that he is called in the Tibetan books 
the second Buddha, as having consolidated all that Sakya- 


mont had only begun. 
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the account of the death of Bt, John the Baptist in the 
Gospels. “< 

The above short account of Nigdrjuna ig a abridged 
from nu paper on this subject by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, 
in the Yransnctions of the Asiatic Society af Bengal for 
1882. It will show the extremely important place oeenpied 
in Mahiyina Buddhism by this Saint, 

Mr. Nanjo identifies the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhist philosophy with the Sen row ahu, which is 
deseribed in Chap. v. of his book on the Twelve Buddhist 
Sects in Jnpan. 

Thongh Ndgirjuna’s influence was so great we find 





that in his time were developed the first. gorms of what mi 
Was afterwards known as the Yogichiiryn heresy. 
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APPENDIX It. ; 


PRINCIPLES AND TEACHINGS OF THE 
SOTO SECT. 


Cuarrer I.—(Generan Intkopuctios), 
1. The understanding of life and death is the main 
principle of Buddhism, f, in the midst of life and death, 
there be understanding (or, personified, Buddhn) there is 


‘no life nor death. Only when we think of life and death, 
‘as of Nirvana itself, we must not loathe the one beenuse 


it ia life and death, nor pray for the other Because it is 
Nirvana. It is then for the first time that we come to 
stand outside of life and death. Bot we must consider this 
to be the most important principle. 

2. It is hard to obtam oa human body, it is no rare 
thing to meet with the law of Buddha. To-day, thanks to 
the help of our previous merits, we have not only obtained 
that homan body which it ts so diffienlt to obtain, bunt we 
have met with the law of Buddha which itis so diffienlt 
to meet with. his is in truth the excellent life produced 
by an aceumnlation of previous merits, We must not heat 


the body of righteousness with carelessness, nor give np 


the dewy life to the transient wind. 
3. It is hard to trust to the transient, und the dewy 


life shall it not vanish somewhere on the grass by the road 
‘side ? The body is not a private possession, and the life 


is but a shadow cast by the light that remains bot a short 
while, 





‘The beautiful eolour has gone from the face, and there 
is no seeking for it. When we seck for it there ds no 
secoml return of it for us to meet with. When the 
Transient comes upon~us suddenly, neither King nor 
Minister, parent nor servant, wife, nor child, nor treasures 
can help ns. Alone we must go into the next world, taking 
with us nothing but only our good and evil actions. 

4. In the present Jife we should not associate with 
heretical men, that do not know the law of canse and effect, 
nor iscern retribution, uor distinguish between good and 
evil, nor know the three worlds (of past, present and future), 
All the reasons of Aarma are clear and without partiality. 
Whosoever doeth evil shall fall, whosoever douth food shall 
risé; and there ig no uncertainty in it. When the law of 
cause and uffect is not established nor diseerned, there is no 
apparition of all the Buddhas, nor does any great religious 
teacher come from the West. 

5, In the retribution of good and evil there are three 
seasons; when the retribution comes in this life, when it 
comes im the next and when it comes in some more remote 
life. These are called the three seasons. In learning the 
path of the founder of Buddhism, we must begin by 
learning and clearly distinguishing the retributions of 
these three seasons. If we do not do so we shall often 
err and full into heresy. And not only shall we fall into 
heresy, but by fulling into evil life we shall receive a 

G, This thing we must know, The body of this 
present life is not two nor three. Is it not a 
sorrowful thing to fall into heresy, and feel solely the 
result of bad actions? When aman does evil he cannot 





=Mr. Ouchi, in this commentary explains this in such « way 


as to deny the immortality of the individual ‘soul. That which 
“goes with us’ is nothing but the goriki or five skhondhus, not 
the individual soul, 


Pa 








escape. from the retribution due to his evil deeds by 
adopting the heretical notion that it is not evil and that 


there shall be no retribution for it, 


Curren I. * 


Coxfrssiox axp tae Destaccrion or Sm. 


7. The Founder of Buddhism has, through the 
greatness of his compassion, opened n wide pete of bene- 
volence into which all sentient beings may enter Whether 
man or angel, all can enter. Though the aforesaid retribu- 
tion of evils in the three seasons can certainly not be 
avoided, yot when we make confession and the like, we 
ean diminish the burden sand receive relief; moreover 
the destruction of sin causes ns to be pure. 

8. Therefore, with all our heart must we make con- 
fession to the pre-existent Buddhas. When we do this 
with truth the pre-existent Buddhas save us by nid of 
the virtue of confession and make us pure. It is this virtue 
thut makes perfect the Pure Faith ond Active Desire. 
When the Pure Fuith is realized, it obliterates the distine- 
tion between self and others, and its influonce is felt 
hcp by imaminate as well as by animate beings, 

). Its main principles are as follows: we must 
pray “that, although the many bad actions of our 
previons lives ore o hindrance to us, yet we may, 
through the mercy of ull the Buddhas and Saints, 
who have reached the perfect Enlightenment by the 
path of virtue, receive the forgiveness of sins; anid that 
they may bring ua out of suffering and enable us to 
obtain a ‘part of that virtue which is spread over and 
fills the limitless World of the Law. The Buddhas 
Were in the past such as I am: I in the future shall 
be like the Buddhas, 

» We must then confess that the causes of all the 





bad actions of which we are guilty bre covetonsness,, 
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anger and folly, having uo definite beginning and 
proceeding from body, mouth and will: and now we 
confess them all, When we have confessed, as above, 
we receive the protection of the Buddhas. Expose your 
hearts to Buddha, and thereby you may eut off tho 
roots of your sin. 


Carrer DI. 


Accertine tae CommMaxpMensta axp Extentxe Urow 
THE Posrriox of a Bupona, 


11. Next to the above, we must venerate the three 
treasures of Doddha, the Law and the Priesthood: even 
through the transformations of life and boily, we should offer 
sacrifices and pray to the Three Treasures, That which 
the Buddhas and Sages of western regions and oriental 
countries have handed down and instituted, is the action of 
reverence towards Buddha, the Law and the Priesthood, 

12. If there be sentient beings of miserable fortune 
and low virtue, they cannot even hear the names of the 
Three Treasures, how then shall they come to believe? 
Do not believe, haunted by vain superstition, in the demons 
of the mountains and other evil spirits, nor in the temple of 
heretical paths. He who does so cannot, on account of 
his belief, escape from all pains. By speedily believing in 
the Three Treasures of Buddha, Law and the Priesthood, 
not only does man eseape from all pains, but he also 
arrives at perfect perception, 

18. Now as to that Faith in the Three Treasures, a 
man must have « completely pure faith both in the Tathd- 
gata during his life time and in Tathiigata at rest,and must 
worship repeating with his mouth: Naww Aie buisu; 
namu hie hi; nawre hie 3, (Glory to Buddha the Law aud 
the Priesthood.) Buddha is our great Teacher, therefore 
we believe in Him; the Law is our good medicine therefore 
we believe in it; the Priesthood is our excellent friend, 
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therefore we believe init. The only way to become Bud- 
dha's disciples is through the three beliefs. Whatever com- 


 mandments we receive, we must first receive the three 


beliefs, and afterwards we can receive all the commandments. 
Thus indeed it is throngh the Three Beliefs that we receive 
the commandments (of virtue). 

14 As for this belief in Buddha the Law and the Priest- 
hood, when its virtue truly has an effect upon our lives, 
then it becames pure. Whether Heavenly Beings or mon, 
inhabitants of Hell, or Brutes, if thore be the influence on 
the life, then truly is the belief seen. Then our belief 
is gradually increased from life to life, from world to 
world, from being to being, from place to place; and then 
we complete the Unsurpassed Right Univeral Wisdom. 
Then we know that the merit of the three Beliefs is most 
excellent and most mysterious. The Blessed one has 
proved it. Therefore oll sentient Bemgs should necept 
the Beliefs. 

15. In the next place, we must aceept the three 
collective clear commandments, (i} the commandments for 
completing discipline, (it) the commandments for completing 
good actions, (iii) the commandments for perfecting salva- 
tion; und after those we must accepted the ten capital 
prohibitions; (i) Not to kill, (ii) not to steal, (iii) not to 
commit adultery, (iv) not to lic, (v¥) not to sell wine, (vi) 
not to be censorions, (vil) not to canse others to atumble, 
(viii) not to covet, (ix) not to be angry, (x) not to despise 
the three treasures. 

The Beliefs, the three Collective clear Commandments, 
and the ten capital Prohibilions are received and tanght 
by all the Buddhas. 

16. The receiving of the Commandments, and the like, 
is the proof of that Nirvana which consists in the unsurpas- 
sed Right Universal Wisdom which all the Buddhas of 
the three ages have proved. What wise man does not 
wish to attnin to it? The Blessed One has taught all 


sentient beings, that whatever sentient being accepts the 
commandments of Wisdom, enters ipso ferto into the 


position of all Buddhis (into the grade of all wisdom), — 


That position is equivalent to the great Enlightenment; 
finally they indeed become the sons of all the Buddhas. 

17. All Boddhas, always abiding in and “holiing it, 
leave not perception in every direction; when sentient 
creatures arrive at the highest perception, they lose the 
sense of dirvetion. At this time it is seen that vegetables, 
dand, stones, fences, &e. all partake of the Baddha-natare. 


Thereby, those who partake in the benefit of the wind 
and water that rise out of them, are, all of them, helped 


by the mysterious supernatural influence of Buddha, and 
show forth the elose enlightenment. This is the virtne 
of we-t (“doing nothing"), this is the virtue of mea 
(“doing nothing"); this is Auten bodaishin (the springing 
ap of the Bodhi-heart), 


CHAPTER TV, 
Tae Destae yor Savina Ornmens. 


18. The arousing of Perception is the desire ——— 
all sentient bemga before we have as yet ‘crossed over ' 
ourselves. Whether one be a layman or a priest, ‘a 
celestial being or n lumi, in sorrow or in joy, ha should 
hasten to aromse this desire of altruisin | ji-mi-takn-da- 
gen-e-fa, | 

1). Though their outward appearance may be humble, 
‘those in whom this feeling is aroused, become our teachers. 


Even a girl of seven years old hecomes the tenclier of the 


four-fold relationships,“ and the parent of all sentient 
beings. Neither is there any question of male and female. 
‘This is the bys law of the ~~ of Buddha, 





tie. Bhtki, bhikua’, wbasohi; uBai’ laymen, and Inywomen 
amonke ane mune.” j / 
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ail revolve in the sx states of life: and the four methods 
of birth, the cause of that (continued) metamorphosis is 
all the practical desire for Wisdom. ‘Therefore, though our 








past life has been profitlesaly past, yet, whilst this 


life still remains, we must hasten to aronse this foture 
hope. Thongh we ourselves have that perfect merit 
which euables us to arrive at Wisdom, yet mnst we, 
with deeper meditation, direct our thoughts to the obtaining 
of perfect Wisiom by all sentient beings. Some men by 
eduniless actions have cansed sentient beings to cross over, 
yet have themselves not reached the Buddhaship, Never- 


theless they have saved séntient beings, and assisted them, 


21, For benefiting others, there are four kinds of 
transcendent wisdom : (1) wlmsgiving, (ii) kind words, (iii) 
benevolent actions, (iv), sympathetic impartiality. These 
are the practical desires of the man who holds the ‘Truth, 

By almagiving is meant not to covet: and it also 
tocans that though a man possess nothing, yet he may exercise 


Tiberality. However light the gift may be, the act of giving 


is teal. We can therefore practise almagiving by means 
of one word or one prayer. We can do alms with the 


* treasure of one cent or one blade of grasa, which will 


be the source of profit in this life and the next. More- 
over the law, which detines the origin of profit in this 
world and the next, shall be your trensure: Vonr treasure 
alse shall be the law. But (in doing alms) we must exert 
our strength and-look for no return. To build a bridge 
and prepare boats for mon to cross over, is an act of 


almegiving, and of course every human industry may be 
considered as anch. 


22. By kind words it is meant that when we see 
sentient beings. we conceive a feeling of kindliness for 


them, and address them with words of kindness, To 
‘treasure in ona's memory words, such as, “think of all 


sentiont beings as thy children,” is to nse kind words, 
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If there be virtue, praise it: if there be no virtue, use 
words of pity. The reconciliation of our enemies, and the 
binding together in harmony of perfect mon, rests on the 
foundation of kind words. To hear kind words in reply, 
delights the face and the heart: to hear kind words given” 
even in absence, makes an impression on the memory and 
soul, You omy be sure that kind words have a great and 
powerful infinence. 

28. Benevolence is the doing of righteous acts of help 
to living creatures whether of high or low degrree; as 
wheo wo help o tortoise in trouble, or a sick sparrow 
without looking for a reward, and in a one-sided manner. 
The foolish man thinks; if I work first for another then 
my own henefit will be diminished. It is not so. 
Benevolence is one law, of oniversal application, and gives 
profit tu self as well os to others, 

24. Sympathetic Impartiality is equality of disposition 
to all, to self as well as to others. For imstance, the 
Incarnate Nyorai took on Him Human Nature. Treat 
him as distinct and he is the same as self, treat him 
afterward n4 self and he is the same as others. The 
distinction between self anid others depends on time and 
1s infimte. [tis a sort of umpartiality that the sea accopts 
all waters. Therefore the gathoring together of i individual 
waters becomes a collective ‘sen. 

25. Every one that desires the Great Perception must 
in quietness meditate upon the above reasons. Do it 
not negleetfully, We must worship and venerate the 
merit by which all beings receive conversion through the 
perfect acceptance of the saving commandments. 


Cnuarrer V. 


Act of THANKSGIVING FOR LAYING HOLD or ze Com AND- 
MENTS, 


26. This desire of Pereeption ought to aris# frequently 
the men of Mu-em-pu (Asia). Now we, having a cause 
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for arousing the desire in this world, have been born in 
this land. Shallnot the sight of Sakyamnni the Buddha 
Please us ? 

27. Quietly should we consider: When the True Law 
was not spread abroad through the world, we conld not 
meet with it, even though we were willing to sacrifice 
our lives. To-day that we have our desire to mevt with : 
the True Law, Buddha says: “When thon desirest 
to meet with the teacher that explaineth the unsurpassed 
Law, think not of many tribes: look not upon the ap- 
pearance: dislike not the family: think not upon action : 
only thinking upon Hannya, and worship and meditate 
three times a day. Suffer not a heart of sorrow and 
passion to arise in thee.” Shall we not see it ? 

26. That we can uow see Wisdom and hear the 
law, i8 a merey that comes fo us from laying. hold 
of the actions of former founders of religion. If the 
founders of onr religion had not handed it down, how 
would it have reached to our day? We must he 
thankfol for the kindness that gives ns ome maxim, or 
one law. Much more therefore must we return thanks for 
the great merey of the unsurpassed Great Law? The 
sick sparrow never forgets o kindness: the rings of 
the three Great Ministera are no sure token. The 
distressed tortoise forgets not o kindness: the seal of 
Yofau is mo surer token. Beasts even show their 
cratitude. How shall men not feel it ? 

29. In showing this gratitude, men need not go to 
extraneotts or superabundant laws; the performance of 
daily duty is the path of justifying (proving) one's 
gratitude. ‘That which is called reason is the not neglecting 
of one’s daily life, nor wasting it in selfishness. 
$0. Time flies more swiftly than an arrow, life is 
more evanescent than the dew. By what wise devices 
of righteonsness can we recall a single day when it is 
gone? If we live foolishly for a hundred years, the days 

Vol. gxii.—_31 
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and months will be fall of sorrow, and the body be fall 
of misery. If we become the slaves of passions for a 
bundred years, and then but for one day do that 
which is lawful and ey not only shall we have the 
merit of righteous conc for a hunded years, but, 
_ further, the power of kaloing other lives for the same 
period. This life of one day is precious, and the body (in 
which it is lived) is precious also, Love the body itself 
and the heart itself. By means of this practice we can 
attain to the vision ofthe practice of all the Buddhas, 
we can proclaim the great path of all the Buddhas, 
Thus the practice of one day is the sowing of the seed 
(which will produce) all the Buddhas, it is the practice 
which leads to all the Buddhas. 

31. When then we speak of all the Buddhas, we mean 
Sakya Muni. Sakyn Muni is sokw shin ce bniteu.™ When 
all the Buddhas, of past, present and future, attain to 
Buddhaship they become Sakya Muni; he is verily the 
solu shin ce but. If we ask who is meant hy the 
Universal Buddha, it will be funnd in the requiting of the 
tmerey of Buddha. 








* lit. “mind itself Buddha.” 
. 
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APPENDIX ITI. 


JAPANESE Hyarronoer. 


Japanese Buddhism is rich in hymnology, and pos- 


seasea several hymn books, many of which are of con- 
siderable antiquity. The Jodo Wasan, for instance, is said 


to contain many hymns dating from that period of revival 
which witnessed the labours of such great Saints os Shinran 
and Nichiren. But the hymn writing spirit is by no means 
exhausted, and there are in all the Buddhist papers and 
Inigazines many new hymna, some of as late a date as the 
commencement of this year (189-4). 

These hymns are of great use to the Buddhist clergy 
a5 a means of keoping alive in the minds of their poople 


“not only the tenets of the Buddhist faith, but also the 


memory of great men and notable incidents connected with 
the history of their religion. 

Whilst these hymns donot form a proper part of 
Buddhist liturgies, they aro frequently employed in 
Temple services, especially as adjuncts to preaching; an 
are more particularly of use in the homes of the 
people, 

Daring the early part of this year, when a religions 
wave was passing over the people (a ‘ revival’ dne I believe 
very lnrgely to a play on the life of Nichiren, which 
had a considerable run in one of the principal metropolitan 
theatres), it was, Iam told, a very common thing for 
earnest Buddhists to hold meetings in private houses at 


7 
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which hymn singing formed a very leading feature. Snueh 
moetings naturally have had «a great effect on the religious 
enthusiasm of the people. 

Tremember several years ago to have attended a 
preaching service in the Temple attached to the the Dai- 
gakurin at Azabu in Tokyo. (The Daigakurin is the 
principal theological College of the Sété sect in Tokyd). 
This service was preceded by a kind of liturgy, the details 
of which Ido not now very clearly remember, with the 
exception of a peculiar sort of procession in whieh all the 
priests walked round and round the temple repeating for 
about ten minutes some words which I did not eateh. (This 
merrartgyd or “ processional’ T have since seen in other: 
tomples as well.) After it was ended, there came n panse 
in the service, to allow the pulpit to be bronght into the 
Temple, and, I suppose aleo, to give the preacher » few 
minutes for the collection of his thoughts. During this 
interval, a few young priesta who were sitting in a remote 
corer of the temple strnek wp a hymn whieh was presently 
taken up by the congregation and sung with some effect, 
T may as well perhaps here remark that foreigners are 
apt to think the Japanese unmeusieal; but I think the 
charge is unjust. They do not tnderstand our musie, and 
often make a dreadfal hash of Christian melodies. But their 
own music they understand and can sometimes reproduce 
it with great effect. I remember a very pretty hymn 
amg hy the people at the sea-side village of Katase nenr 
Enoshima during a wateuri; and if any one will go to 
the Zijoji temple at Shiba on the rare oceasions on which 
there is a sermon, he will IT am sure be convinced that 
rendering of the litany to Amida (?) is distinetly melodious. 

There is a cheap hymnal entitled Bulkyo Wiasan 
(Hymnal of Buddhist Teaching), whieh is I believe a fair 
representative of a modern Buddhist hymnal. 

It contains $00 hymns, and is divided into three 
parts, each containing 100 hymns. The first part treats of 
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‘the Buddhas," and contains hymns in honour of Sakya- 
mum, Amida, Dainichi and the other Buddhas. The 
second treats of “the law” and may fairly be compared 
to the “general” hymns of a Christian hymn book, 
In the third section we have “the Church ”’,—hymns 
for Pestivals and Saints’ Days, arranged roughly according 
to some Calendar, 

When we come to the hymns themselves it is in- 
teresting to note that some of them are “ alphabetic,” 
like some of the Hebrew psalms—but arranged in accord- 
dance with the order of the Japanese syllabary known 
as T-ro-he. But with these few exceptions all the hymns 
are in the same metre. 


Ware ware honrai hotoke nari. 


In these lines of twelve syllables, there is mostly a 
break or caesura at the end of the seventh syllable, thus 
breaking the line into two unequal portions of seven and 
five syllables respectively, Were another method of writing 
adopted it would be seen that the lines correspond exactly 
with the 7. 5. 7. 5, metre of Christian psulmody, 


Ware ware honral 
Hotoke nari, 


Neither quantity nor accent is used in these hymns, the 
solo requisite being that cach line or part of a line have its 
proper number of syllables. 

As a specimen of these hymns I give one—Gtsi 
Wasan—a hymn on the saving mercies of Amida, 


BShé shi no Ku Kai hotori nashi 
Hisashiku shidzumera warera wo ba 
Amida gusei no fone nomi de 
Nosete kanaradzu watashikeru 
Mata Mida gwan on dai sei shi 


bi A he .~ 
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Dai gwan no fune ni xtjite zo 
Shé shi no umi ni nkami tsutsn 
Ujiy6 wo yobote nose tama ™ 


“Shoreless is the sea of miseries cansed by birth and 
death ; and we for a long time were sunk (beneath its 
waves), but Amida taking even ug into the ship of his great 
morey, by that alone carries us across safely, Moreover 
the great mercy of Mida’s prayer that resides in the ship of 
the Great Vow, when, we are tossing on the sos of bieih:end 
death, puts forth his pity and takes us on boat | 

To do justice to Buddhist hymnology would require’ 
a book in itself, At the present moment J can only point 
it out as a terra incognita taviting. exploration and holding 
ont promise of abundant fruit. 





™ 1 have put dincritical ‘marks where  dissyllable is found in 
the Japancee Kana. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


All moral duties are based upon the Four Merours (Shi 
On,) t «, the benefits which we have received fram 
four different quarters and the duties which we conse- 
quently owe to those from whom we have received them. 

Our life, character, social position, development, ote., 
are determined by our relationships (i,) to our parents, (ii) 
to mankind at large, (iii.) to our sovereign, (iv.) to our 
religion, From these four sources we have received all 
that we have, and are atill daily receiving innumerable 
favours ; and our moral conduct, thorefore, is conditioned 
by our duties towards these four. 

I. Gur parents (fubo no on). Tt is to onr parents that 
we oWe our very existence. Without them we should 
never have come into the world, Our mothers have given 
to us the tedious months of pregnancy, the pangs and 
dangers of child-birth, often sccompanied with the sacrifice 
of life itself, the years of loving eare during which they 
have fed us, watched over us, tended ns, until our iIndepend- 
ent life hus been able to stand by itself and our need 
of constant personal supervision and assistance has died 
away. It is from our mothers that we have learned our 
first lessons and our first prayers. 

Nor hua the part played by the father been « less im- 
portant one. If our mothers have borne the pain, our 
fathers have had the anxiety. They have worked for us, 
and by their work have provided the means for our main- 
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tenance and education. Whatever rank in life they have 


had, has been ours by inheritance, to improve or to deter- 


iorate. Whutever good there may be in a father’s name 
it has been ours as a locus a quo, in the making or marring 
of our own fortunes. 

Tt requires, therefore, no elaborate proof to show that 
we owe to our parents duties of a very substantial nature 
in return for what we have received from them. These are 
defined as follows : 

1. Care for our own bodies, which belong not to 
ourselves but to our parents. The man who by profligate 
living or reckless conduct injures his own health, 
thereby deprives his parents of the “love, honour ani 
siecour " which they have a right to expect from hime, 

2. To preserve intact whatever we inherit from 
them (/uto no ivan wo tamotn). This duty is not 
merely confined to the materia) part of our heritage, 
Tk is our privilege to preserve, ag far as we can, the 
Haine, rank and prestige derived from them, 

#. To pay them all. reverence and respeet while living 
and duly to celebrate their funeral obsequies when dead. 

Those duties, when put into practice, sometimes have 
strange results, I have known « boy decline going down 
the rapids of the Fujigawa river in a canoe, on the ground 
that his body belonged to his parents. It was in reality 
avery solid reason to give, but an English sehool-boy would 
have attributed the refusal to another cause. The duty 
of preserving intact the family horitage leads to the custom 
of adoption which is so commonly practised, not only in 
Japan, but throughout the Eust. From the respect paid 
to the memory of departed parents comes: the worship af 
ancestors which forms so large w part of religious life 
in Japan. It ix, however, only fair to say that here Bud- 
dhism has been considerably modified by tho surrounding 
Confucian and Shinto belief and practices, and that memo- 
rial services for the dead are to be found in all nations. 
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IL. If these be the doties that we owe to our 
parents in return for the benefits received from them, 
our duties to all meankind are equally clear, I have 
here used the word “all tankind,”" but the Japanese word 
yshujo mo on) is tar more comprehensive. It ineludes all 
creation in- which there is life, not man only, therefore, 
but creatures higher and lower than man im the seale 
of life. 

In considering our relations to mankind we must 
remember that we are dealing not merely with the present 
life and «a possible future, but with life past, present and 
future. Each man amongst us has, according to the well- 
known doctrine of re-+birth, had innumerable, or at any 
rate, numerous lives in the past; his present. sphere of 
life being determined by his merit or demerit in previous 
existences, In each diflerent life he has had different 
relationships, though these previous tics have long since 
been dissolved and forgotten. Every man, therefore, whilst 
preserving his individuality ontonehed during the present 
life, stunds intimately connected with the whole of sentient 
life. The whole of sentient life, therefore, stands to him 
in the: relationship of “my mother and my sister and my 
brother.’ (Ja-sai no donshi wa kere wega chichi nari 
Isai no nyoshi wa kore waya fieha neri. Jasmin. alijo 
wa kore wage oya nari shikun meri. “ All males are my 
father, oll femalos: my mother. All creatures my parents 
and my mastera,”’) 

There is a further relationship depending on the con- 
ditions of the present life. Mankind is so constituted 
that we are all mextricably dependent on one another, 
The commonest article of food, the coarsest material which 
forms the simple clothing of a Japanese coolic, involves the 
Jobour of hundreds of men. Life is inconceivable without 
intercourse, and intercourse means commerce, and commerce 
at once involves the whole industrial fabric of society. We 
are, therefore, imextricably bound up with our fellowmen, 
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and as we cannot poss an hour without receiving some- 
thing from them, so we cannot for one hour escape the 
obligations imposed on us by the conditions of our ex- 
istenice. - 

These obligations are fourfold : 

(n) fuse, The obligation to abstain from selfishness 
OF covelonsness, 

(b) aigo, The duty of giving kind words. 

(ce) rigyo. The obligation of rendering practical aid, 

(dj) dyi. The obligation of equitable dealing. 

TY. Our obligations as subjects to the sovereign: Koka 
my on. We are all members of families, communities, 
Provinces, or states. In each of those cupacilies we 
have an obligation that we owe to those who govern us. Ag 
servants, we owe a duty to the head of the house, as 
members of cities, to the municipal authorities, aa citizens, 
to the authorities of the state, and above and beyond 
all to that one person in whom is centred, and from whom 
is derived, the sum total of authority—the sovercien, 

It is to the sovercign's initiative that we owe the 
protection of our country from enemies without, from 
conspiracy and crime within, the development of the 
country’s resources, commerce, communications and nigri- 
culture and the consequent prosperity of her people, the 
propagation and fostering of education and the eare for the 
institutions of religion, : 

It is not every country which possesses the advantage 
Which Japan possesses of being ruled by u dynasty coeval 
with the nation itself. Confucius had not yet commenced 
to teach in China, the reforms of Sakya Muni had not yet 
been heard of in India, the Son of God had not yet 
become the son of Mary “ for us men and for our salyation™ 
when the present dynasty was firmly seated on the throng 
of Japan. 1t is the peculiar privilege, as well as the special 
responsibility of the Japanese nation to possess so ancient 
an Imperial Honse, and «ll history has shown that 
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patriotiam, a devoted attachment to king and country is 
one of the most potent fuctors in the moral well-being of 
a country. 

TV. The Inst of the four foundations of morality is what 
is called in Buddhist language sam bo no on, the obligations 
resulting from the benefits conferrel upon us by our 
réligion. By the sam (0 are meant the three treasures, 
Buddha's person, Buddha's law, Buddha's community. 
Man's hoart in his original state of innocence, was'like the 
cloudless sky. When deceit and consequent falsity (wimuryo) 
entered into it there arose a confusion between the ego 


and the non-ego (mga) (according to our Christian verson. 


between the mewn and the mon-mewn also), and that 
initial falsity has brought with it the whole train of human 
misery and mvolyed the whole human race in the 
apparently endless chain of birth, death and re-birth. 

To the nations of the far Fast, it has been the morit of 
Bakyn Moni, and of other persons, such as Amida Nyorai, 
who have attained to the same enlightenment (buts to wa 
qui wo imi mira nari), to instruct men in the canses of 


~ their misery, Which are the confosion between the ego and 


the won-ego and the consequent introduction of inywa—ti. 
*., Karma, with its endless succession of birth and re-birth), 
Such is the definition given of a Buddha, or enlightened 
being (widzekara mga no shinri wo satori hite ni Inga no 
dri wo satorashinuru wo hutsu to i), 

In order to enable men to escape from the miseries of 
sinful existence, the Buddhas have given us a three-fold law 
of ceremony, meditation and preeept, which are to be our 
guides, and in order to perpetuate the teaching of these 
truths, Sakya Muni instituted the order of Monks—men 
devoted to the working out of their own salvation, accord- 
ing to the law and in thankful remembrance of the persons 
of the Buddhas. 


If Buddhist ethics are based on the shi on (the four 
favours) which I have just explained, they find their fuller 
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development in the ju zen (the ten righteousnesses) which may 
very fitly be deseribed as the Decalogue of Baddhism., 

Every action of man proceeds (T am here quoting from 
a series of papers by the Rev. Mr. Unsho of the Shingon 


sect) from one of three sources, the body, the mouth, or 


the wall (xhfit gu i). 

Actions which proceed from the body are those which 
cannot be done without the complicity and instrumentality 
-of the bodily organs, and the sins of this class aro classi- 
fied as three—murder, theft, adultery. 

Sins which proceed from the mouth are those which 
concern our speech, and these again sare divided into four 
—lying. 

And, finally, the sins which proceed from the will 


or the heart of man are those sins which can be entirely 


concealed within a man, and are the three roots from 


which the other sins spring. ‘These again form # group. 


of three—eovetousness, anger and depraved thought. 
The ten Commandments may therefore be clussitied 
as follow : 
[ 4d. Fusessho Kai, “ Ikimono so korosann ineenshine,”” 
| “The prohibition against taking life." | 
rp ii, Fuchuto Agi, “ Hite no mono io kasumenn 
imastime.”’ “The prohibition against theft,” 
iil. Fujain Kai, Fugi itedsura seuu imashime. “ The 
prohibition against adultery and impurity.’’ 
iv. Fu mogo Kai. Uso iwanu imashime. | The 
prohibition aguinst lyimg.”’ 
Pikigo Kai. Taegeto iwanw imashime, “ The 
prohibition against equivoenting or jesting, 
B -| which is unseemly.” 
, | Vii Froku Koi, Worwkucht inane tnashime. “The 


= 


prohibiton against abusive language.” 

vi. Furyozeten Kai.  Nakagoto iwann imanhime, 
“The prohibition ‘against backbiting and a 
double tongue.” 
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[ viii, Futonyoku Kai. Mono wo musaboranu  ima- 
shine.” “The prohibition against covetons- 
ness.” 

ix. Jushin-i Kai, Ffara tatenu twashiine. The 

prohibition against anger.” 

x. Jfujaken Kai. Yokoshima wo ome ao obowame 

imashine. ‘The prohibition against har- 
bouring depraved thonghts.” 





We will now proceed to consider these ten Command- 
ments somewhat in detail, 

1, The Commandment against taking life. We shall 
notice at once that this commandment is wider in ite scope 
than the correspondmg commandment in the Christian 
Decalogue, as ordmarily interpreted. “Thon shalt do no 
murder" is limited to the taking of human life. “Thou 
shalt not kill’ may be extended into « prohibition against 
all: taking of life. Tt is worthy of notice that in the 
Biblical account of the Creation it is the herb and the fruit 
treo that; are given to man for food (Genesis i. 29, BD). 
Tt is not until after the flood, when mankind has taken 
a lower level, further removed from Paradise, that he is 
allowed to become « flesh-eater, “Every moving thing 
that liveth shall he meat for you; even «as the 
green herb have I ‘given you all things. (Genesis 
ix. 5). 

The reason given for thus absolutely prohibiting all 
taking of life is the teaching which we have already touched 
upon in treating of the Shi On, the absolute unity of life, 
which pervades all sentient beings. If there is an absolute 
chain (nay network) of relationship connecting each in- 
dividual man with the whole of sentient creation, if the 
physical life which animates the molluse be the same in 
essonce as that which sets in motion the brain of « Kant 
or a Hegel, then we can $ee that there must be the same 
sacredness of life in each. 
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‘The benefits arising from the observance of this 
commandment are next noticed. They are arranged under 
ten heads: 

(1) Were this commandment to be fully carried ont 
there would he «a general feeling of security amongst all 
living creatures. From this would arise (2) a general promo- 
tion of jindness towards animals and amongst animals, 
The lion would once more lie down with the lamb. (8) One 
of the great causes of anger, hatred, revenge, would be 
removed. The body would consequently (4) be more free 
from suffering than it is now, and (5) life would be longer, 
The feeling of kindliness would spread upwards and man 
would (6) gain the protection of the Hinin (beings higher 
in the scale of existence than man, explained aa oni 
‘spirits ''). As a consequence (7) the sleep of man would 
be sound, and there would be a banishment of terrifying 
dreams. Mun's life would be set free from the restraints 
now set upon him by (8) envy (onketsn), and (9) fear. 
The gates of Paradise (10) would once more be open to 
him, and, after death, mau will be re-born in heaven. 

(N.B.—According to this commandment, Buddhism 
#hould be one vast Society for the Prevention of Cruolty 
to Animals. It is as yet very far from being such, though 
great efforts are being made in many quarters in Japan 
to bring about a more haomane feeling. There has been 
consequently a very great improvement in many respects, 
for which we ean be very thankful.) 

Hl. The prohibition against theft. This prohibition 
resta on the sume grounds as the Eighth Commandment 
af the Christian code; and it does not therefore call for 
any special remark from ns, 

The resultant benefits are. again catalogued in much 
the same way as before. There will be a great increase 
of national wealth (1) and « general discouragement. of 
extravagance. (2) Mutnal goodwill will be promoted: 
famonget tien and ($) inasmuch as lies are often resorted 
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to as a means for concealing « theft, one of the motives 
for deceit will be removed. (4) Universal praise will 
redound to the credit of the nation or person who observes 
this commandment, (5) There will be no fear about losing 
one's property. (6) He who practices honesty advances 
one step towards the attainment of perfection (good name) 
and (7) he passes his life without fear from others. ‘The 
fruits of civilization (8) abound; practical charity (9) 
is promoted, and in this ease too, as: before, the gates 
of Paradise (10) are unlocked by the observance of this 
commandment, 

I. The prohibition against adultery. This prohibi- 
tion has boen variously interpreted by Buddhist authorities: 
Tt has been taken to be only «@ prohibition against 
irregular sexual connections, incest and prostitution, 
Those who hold this view maintain therefore that con- 
cubinage and consequently polygapiy are not forbidden by 
this commandment. Both customs are certainly practised 
in all or nearly all Buddhist countries. 

Onr author takes a stricter view. He not only 
discouptenances. conenbinage and polygamy, but he oven 
Insists on due continence within the limita and sanctions 
of wedlock. In other words, he takes the view of St, 
Paul ; “* Dwell with your wives according to knowledge," 

The observanee of this commandment entails four 
advantages. (1) The continent man maintains — the 
health and well-being of every organ of his body, (2) 
Whether in wedlock, or out of wedlock, he is preserved 
from those cares anid anxieties which always beset the 
incontinent, (6) He gains that respect from his fellow 
men which is always given to those who are chaste. (4) 
He is on the safe path to preserve the happiness of tho 
married life. 

When we come to the second group of commandments, 
those, namely, which relate to the sins of the mouth, 
we get, as we have before seen, the following, viz. : 
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1V. The prohibition against lying. Lying is defined 
not only as the making of false statements in words, but. 
also m wetions, It is not only “saying that what is is 
not,’ but also “pretending that what is is not,’ as, for 
instanee, “claiming to be a learned man when one is not 
so." Everything, therefore, that makes against the truth, 
whether in deed or word, falls under this prohibition. 
Even the little white social lies which are so commonin 
all society, and e#pecially so in Japanese society, are con- 
demned by our author. 

On the other hand, the advantages suai from the 
observance of this commandment are carefully set forth; 
He who observes this commandment will always pre- 
serve his mouth ‘*pure™ from the defillement of deceit, 
and ‘fragrant’ with the odor of sanctity, He will 
gain the confidence of the world and the reverence of 
Heaven. He will be able with comforting words to 
aOlace, the afflicted, for it will be known that his con- 
solutions are sincere. He will reap in their fullest sense 
the “‘ three fruits of the wheel.’ Conseions of its integrity 
his heart will be at peace, and he will be able to make 
sure progress towards perfection, in spite of any outward. 
obstacles which may beset him. 

Y. The next commandment reminds us of the *' jesting 
which is not convenient’ condemned by St. Paul. It is 
translated into modern Japanese by taagoto tivann imashime, 
and taogeto may be translated into Biblical phraseology by 
the word “stumbling-block."” It is therefore a prohibition 
against saying anythitg which shall canse thy brother to 
offend, 

It is observed, in the commentary which follows, that 

* the man who follows out this commandment, will, while 
acting with perfect sincerity townrds his associates, never sin 
against those usages which indicate good breeding. He 
will gain the respect of angels and men by hia gravity, 
and preserve the bonds of friendship unbroken by his 
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sincerity. He will be a man who loves to be found not 
in the whirl of fashionable life, but in the calmness which 
characterizes those great soula who are in the world but 
not of it. He will love that reasonable conversation 
which is denominated os the silence of saints, avoiding 
all association with bad or worthless companions. And 
from the habits of mind thus formed he will merit to be 
born hereafter into a righteous sphere (zen-do), 

VI. The prohibition against abusive lmiquage. Like the 
two preceding commandments, it is shown that this com- 
mandment is only a secondary commandment, +¢,, that 
it depends really upon the heart rather than of the 

Neither is it to be for one moment supposed that the 
man who nace abusive language in any sense injures 
the person whom he abuses. The injury is to himself, 
and this is to be seen best by contemplating the language 
and condition of the man who keeps himself pure from 
this sin. 

VIL. Neither need we dwell long on that refuge for 
cowards of all sorts—the sin of backhitiny and of a double 
tonjuc, Who has not seen mstances of the man that is 
always “‘on the fence,” waiting for the results of events 
before he declare his opinion, and in the mean time-giving 
expression to such colourless sentiments as shall enable 
him to take up whatever views shall prevail with as little * 
prejudice to himself as possible; or who has not often 
times succumbed to the temptation of speaking the truth 
of ap absent neighbour ? 

We are now brought to the consileration of the last 
group of sins, those which concern the heart. 

VIEL. The prohibition of covetowsness, Covetousness + 
may be define as the desire of unlawful possession. Its 
cure is to be found in the absolute indifference to all 
possessions, In all ages and countries, covetousness has 
been at the root of all social evils. It is so now, and tha 
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various efforts that are being made to combat the social 
evils—wealth and poverty, labour and enpital—all come 
under the head of this commandment. 

To ent off all desires is to free the soul ‘from all wants 
berause the possession of the son] alone is greater than 
all material wants. Tt is to free the soul from ambition, 
from desire of all surts, Even virtne and happiness are 
hot deseribed, beeanse he who has abandoned covetousness 
already possesses them. It is to make man absolutely 
perfect and self-contained and man ¢an want‘yo more than 
thuat. 

Our writer does not, however, point out that/to cut 
off desires is not the way to kill the sin of covetousness. 
Covetousness can only be killed by thoroughly satisfying 
the soul, 

It is just here that the Lesser Vehicle Buddhism fuilx, 
It is merely negative: the soul of man wants something 
more than a negation to sutisfy it. The very history of 
Japanese Buddhism shows this. In its earliest stages, 
as represented now by the older sects, the Tendai, 
Shingon and Zen, it represents a pure negation. Quench 
your desires and you will be happy. 

In its Inter developments it. seems to have cone 
to the consciousness of the fact that the son] of 
man cannot be satisfied with such negations. Henee, 


“in the Jido and Shin sects; Amida i@ offered to the son] 


ag ih persoual saviour who cun satisfy its longings. And 
then, as thongh. conscious that Amida is not a reality, 
the Nichiren sect arises, which, in spite of its stern de- 
nonciation of Amida as a fraud, one invocation of whose 


name will bring with it a thousand years of purgatory, 


is, nevertheless, reckoned as a true Buddhist sect. 

IX. The prohibition against anger, He that has von- 
querod the sin of anger has overeome pain, for anger is 
the result of pain in the heart. He hos also conquered 
selfishness, nod desire of having the mastery ;\ and has 
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learned patience and mockness, Such a man can “ reeeive” 
that hoart of practieal mercy which distinguishes the saints; 
nay, the very aspect of his countenance, and his beating 
will show the peace that is within his heart. He hos 
conquered this world ; patience and meekness have opened 
to him the world of the Buddhas. 

AX. Lastly, prohihition ogainst harbouring depraved 
thowohts is set before os as the sum total of all the eom- 
maniments, Tt is at the root ofall the others. Ifa man 
has learned to regulate all his thoughts hv is master of 
himself. Master of himself, he is master of the universe. 
He is perfect, and can live henceforth without aly re- 
ktrmint, because he haa become a law unto himself. Ho 


is perfect, and heneeforth attains to the completion of 


knowledge and enlightenment, Jt is, m feet, equivalent 
fo the triumph over pain aud ignorance which lends to 
Nirvana, . 

In a further lecture on the Deealogue, Mr. Unsho 
points out that there are two sides tu these prohibitions— 
a negative and a positive. Not only are certain vices 
prohibited, bot the contrary virtnes are commanded, The 
same distinction will be found in almost any Christian 
treatise on our Ten Commandments, 

The Decalogue further finds its perfection in. the six 
transcendental virtues ; they are the source of all goodness, 
they are absolutely necessary and indispenanble, They 
are; charity, morality, patience, energy, tranquil con- 
templation, wisdom, 7 

But we ask on what anthority are these command- 
uients based? They are to be foun! in several of the 
Sutras, We will quote at length from ‘one whieh ‘will serve 
is a pattern of the rest. 

The Karma Vibhaga Sutra save: “Buddha declared 
that there were ten kinds of works which led to birth in 


hnman form: 1. Not to kill: 2, not to steal: 3, not to 


conmm£t adultery; 4, not to use immoral language ; 3, mot 
Val, gxli.—3v 





to equivocate; 6. not to slander; 7. not to lie; 8. not to 


covet; 9. not to indulge in anger; 10. not to ai or in- 
dulge in partiality." 


The above quotation I mnke from: Mec Beal's Calena 


of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. It will be noticed 
that his terms are not quite those that I have used, but 
I think I have faithfully represented my Japancse 
authority. 

There is another catalogue of sins and pebhibiiians called 
the Go Kai, which sums up all these precepts under five 


heads, ‘The subjoined table adapted from .a similar table 


n a Japanese paper™ will show the correspondences 
between these two sets of commandment and also the five 
Confucian principles of morality. 

The ten Commandments are arranged thus: 
HEART. TONCUE. | 
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The five Confucian principles of morality are : 
A. Truthfulness, 
B. Wisdom. 
C. Ceremonials (good manners). 
D. Justice, 
E. Benevolence, | 
The five Buildhist commandments are those most 
usually found in Japanese books of morality : 
a. The prohibition against intemperance 
B. The prohibition against lying. 
_ The Bubkkys, Nov., 1993, 
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y The prohibition against adultery. 

6 The prohibition against theft. 

é: The prohibition ngainst taking life, 

It will be seen that this classification is not nearly so 
complete as the other. I think myself that it is due to an 
attempt at harmonizing Confocian and Buddhist Ethics. 

There is again wnother elassification which divides 
prohibited uctions into eight classes. This is ealled in 
Japanese the hek-kai and corresponds with the Noble Fight- 
fold path propounded by Buddha in tho earlier stages of his 
teaching. The sins thus prohibited are: 1. Taking life ; 
2. theft; 8. fornication; 4. lying; §. wine drinking: 6, 
lying on a large bed; 7. personal ornaments: 8. dancing 
and singing. Some of these prohibitions as, ¢.¢., No, 6, 
are absolutely innecessary ina country like Japan, whilst 
the tenth commandment of the Ja Zen covers all that is 
harmfal in wine drinking, personal ornaments, dancing and 
singing. 

It remains for us to point ont that morality by itself is 
not a sufficient guide. Morality must be neeomipaniod by 
enthusiasm, and enthnsiasm most be kindled by a person 
or a personified principle. In the ease of Buddhism, the 
person is Sakya Muni, the personified principle is supplied 
by the Buddhas of the Great Vehicle, those mysterious 
Buddhas who are supposed to have come forth out of the 
Nothing into here," to develop and complote the teachings 
of Sakya Muni, and who are themselves jn some way 
mysterionsly connected with the Buddha. 
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A lowly cottage, thatehed with atraw of rico, 3 
With dirty mats, and beams lagrimed with smoke waa -, 

From the rndo hearth that swouldéred in the midst, ie er 
With half-charred logs that crackled as they burned, + 
And sent up showers ef sparks against the roof: 


While, to the right, « little room leads off, +, ee 
Clian-matted, with a desk and pile: of ooks,: % *\ Sr or, ae 
And puns and ink-tray : on the wall, » serell, | ee 4 
Gray with old age, with figmres indistinet 

OF venerable Bodhisats, who sit — i! py 
Crose-logged upon their lotns-leaves, amd bless bi ms 
With three oplifted fingers all the worki, — Mes 
And by the desk, with open book, a mau, L ae 
Dressed as a peasant, yet, upon his face, " — Ge zh 


A look that marks him foria gentleman, ft en 


And, with his hand upat the open page, 
Hiv eve has wanlered to the lattice door, 
That stends wide open, giving bim a view 
Acros the garden, with its homble erop 
OF awoet potatovs, endives, cucnmbers, 
Wilh here and there a steny neglected flower. 


= 


‘Hence runs a w patliway, Salirked with sunken stones, 
‘Down to a still dark poud, where, from the ooze, 
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The lotus pushes its broad petals forth, 

And fills the wir with beanty. Further yet, 

The moss-grown village sloping to the sea, 

The beach alive with boats and men and nets, 
And gleaming fish that struggle on the sands, 
Seeking eseape im vain; the-broad expanse 

Of sea, sail dotted with the fisher boats ; 

And in the far horizon, a blne line, 

Ridges that stretch far eastward, and the pines 
Fringing the white streak of the breaking surf. 


Seong, he saw not:—for his restless mind 
Haid long sinee fled beyond those distant hills 
To where in happier dis: he served his lord, 
A feudal baron im the western lund, 

Near to the city, where, invisible, 

The Emperor kept the shadow of his state. 
Right faithfully he served, in war and peace, 
Till, on some baseless charge of treachery, 
His lord, with snddon-kindled prejudice, 
Degraded Nukina from all his rank, 

And stripped bi of his farm, and banished him 


_ From Court and office, home anil family. 


So in that village by the eastern sen, 
Remote from all the lustling hannts of men, 
He lived au onteaste, uidst the fisher folk, 
Rongh, boisterons men, whose thoughts were strange to his 
Unfriended and alone. 

Yet found he one,— 

A maid,—that felt compassion for his woes, 
And learned to love the exile, and at last, 
Braving the ignorant seandal of the beach, 
Mated with him, and cheered his lonely lot, 


Whilst thas he mased, behingthe sliding-sereen, 
That shut off part of this small tenemont, 
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There broke upon his ear a sound of groans, 
Mingled with women's whispers, comforting 
Some unseen sufferer, and the hurried beat 

Of footsteps speeding past to seek for aii, 

Then all was hushed, and then « foeble ery 

As of a new-born babe, and, presently, 

The screen slid back, and, lo! an aged dame, 
With blackened teeth, and wrinkled countenance, 
Bore safe within her arms an infant boy, 

And laid him gently at his father's feet. 

‘* See what thy wife has given thee: wilt thou have it?" 


He started from his reverie, and smiled 
Upon his first-born, as he lay and stretched 
His tiny limbs, and yawned, and gasped for breath, 
Seeking the comfort of his mother's breast, 
With instinet placed by Heayen within His soul. 


Just then the morning sun peeped from a cloud 
That cast ite shadow onthe southern sen, 
With one bright ray upon the infant free, 
Revealing all its beauty : 


“In spite of man's disfayour. I accept 
The gift that Heaven has given me, and eall 
"' His name Zennichi—Son of Righteousness." 


It, 
A solitary lad upon the rocks, . 


Gazing out seaward, where the angry wind 
Lashes the eastern wavego furious wrath, 
And tossing billows crested with foam 


« Bee,” ho ried, 
The Sun of Righteousness shines on the just 
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Sweep roaring to the shore, and beat themselves 
In anger purposeless against the cliffs. 

And in his eye there stands a briny tear, 

Salt as the ocean spray upon his face, 

That dims, but quenches not the hidden fire, 
That flashes forth from the volcanic soul, 

And shakes with vehemence his slender frame, 
* Fienda ! how I hate them !"—and he ground his teeth. 
And clutched tonvalsively with twitching grasp, 
As though he seized some fooman by the throat, 
And choked his life ont im his Bets wrath, 


For that day, os he played upon the shore, 
Zennichi’s wrath was kindled—for he met 
A crowd of ragged urchins from the boats, 
Teasing a fledgling sparrow they had caught, 
With pole and birdlime in the bamboo grove, 
And, as they tore it with malicious glee, “ 
Zennichi's anger boiled within hia soul, 
And forth the words came rushing from his heart : 


‘Shame be upon you! What! is this your sport 
To gather round in eruel merriment 
And work your tortures on a harmless bir, 
Sharer with you of life and Heaven's air ? 
Shame! let it go, I tell you let it go, 
And turn to worthier pastime. What say you 
To have a game of soldiers on the beach ? 
With drams and waving swords and sandy forts ? 
Come, I will be the Captain” 

J But the lads, 
For that they hated this poor slender boy, 
That ever frowned upon their barbarous sports, 
And loved the beasts they tortured in their play, 
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And wept to see the wounded hare, or doe, 

Or trout that foundered on the ungler's hook ; 
With many ao taunt and bitter nmkind word, 
Such as boys love to fling npon their mates, 
Bandying words whose force they know not of, 
Drove him away— What ts it, pray, to you ? 
The bird 1s our's—yes our's by captor’s right, 
To do with as we please—and none of yours ; 
We don't want you to conie and play with ns :- 
Wait tll you re asked,—youn outeast vagabond,” 
With that they langhed, and yan away from him, 
Bearine their dyme captive MM their hands, 

And, as they turned the corner, where the boats 
Stood drawn up high and dry upon the sands, 
They stopped and pelted him with shells aud stones, 
And hooted at him with deristve words: =~ 
“Ah! who would be a banished outcast’s son ["" 
With that, the lad, his heart brim full of wrath 
That sought te quench itself in silent tours, 
Betook him to his perch upow the rocks 

And gazed ont seaward ut the angry waves, 
Lashed into fury by the raging wind, 

That seemed to find an echo in his breast. 


‘There, all alone,—in that blest solitade, 


When none are near to fan the flame of wrath, 
Where God, nnknown, speaks to the heart of man 
By sighing winds, and reowring waves, and trees 
That murmur as they bend before the wind, 

And all the many voices of the earth — 

The boy's heart seemed to lull itself to rost, 
Responding to the wild wind's lullaby. 

Then as he thought of all this bright, fair world 
And all its pain—thia world he loved so well— 
For every flower that bloomed opon the hills 


. 
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Spoke to him as a friend, from eye to eye, 

With wordless wotions reaching to the heart ; 
And every bird, that sung npon the lea, 

Spoke in a tongue he seemed to know by heart; 
And every benst, that walked mpon the land, 
Zennichi knew it, and its haunts and ery ; 

And two wild foxes from their lair close by, 
Among the tangled xerub bvhind the house, 
Came at his ery and touk the food he gave, 

Nor feared his hand, but gumbelled in the grass, 
And fawned like spaniels, answering to their names 
Of Hi aud Myd.—The foolish villagers, 

Fearing the witching power of the fox, 

The evil spirit incarnate,—shrank from him 

As one whose spirit was akin to iil, 

Else had he feared to league Limeelf with these, 
Hell's ministers, for, ofttimes in the dusk 

The peasant, home returning from his field, 
Meeting a fox, is all bereft of sense, 

Speechless and powerless to think or act, 

Thus all the village feared the gentle lad, 

As one in league with devils, and himself 


Conversant with inferne| powers and spells. 


Thos thinking of the grief that mara the earth, 
The pain that cames from Nature's broken law, 
The evil thing called sin, he gazed to sea, 

And drew the keen salt breeze into his lungs, 
Aud felt the strength and solace of the wind 
Revive hia spirits, and within him rose 

A strong desire, such ay stirs within 

The hearts: of those whom Heaven chooses out 
To be Apostles, prewching righteousness. 
“They call me beggar, outeast, vagabond, 
Sparning my father and his miseries ! 
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“Poor souls, they know not Nature, nor the love 
That reigns in all things animate, and binds 

Man to his fellow,—man to everything 

That lives and moves, and feels the mighty pulse 
That throbs within the One Heart of the World. 
Poor souls ! yet I who know the better law, 
Taught by an instinet kindlier and true, 

Shall [ not strive to teach their ignorance, 

Anil spread amongst them that great law of love ?” 
Thus he—not knowing yet tho perfect Law, 

Hut groping for the Light he dimly saw, 

With great compassion for the sins of men, 
Desired to be a Saviour ; from that hour 
Zennichi's heart was set to be a priest. 


Lit ps 


A road-side inn, beside a sluggish stream 
That winds across the plains into the sen, 
And bears upon its bosom clumsy boats 
Laden with rice, or charcoal, and long rafts 
Of rough-hewn timber from the distant hills. 


And from the inn a host of tiny flags 

Welcome the traveller with silent show 
Demonstrative of hospitality, * 
Whilst underneath, upon the raised floor, 

Sit host and hostess, serving man and minids, 
And with loud cries of weleome long drawn out 
Receive the traveller, us he stops to rest 

And pass the midday hour ;—and peeps beyond 
Into the kitchen, where, with ceaseless talk, 
And bustling clatter amidst pots and pans, 

The cooks are busied with the simple meal 
That suits a simple folk, Anon, o priest, 


ee 
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Slender, crect, and straight of limb, and tall 


With bright eye gleaming from an active soul, 


And lipa that speak determined foree of will, 
Such aa could foree a sin and conquer it 
Or sway with eloquence » farious crowd ; 
His dusty cassock tueked wp round his wuist, 
And on his back a little oilskin pack 
That held his property ; and round his wrist 
The rosury of beads where on to pray, 
And, in the bosom of his folded dress, 
A curved image of the mighty Lord, 
The Indian Buddha. 
Thus he came, 

And sat him down upon the dais door, 
Beside the great hibachi of mme host, 
Anil sipped his tea, and took his simple bowl 
Of rice, and beans, 

Whilst thus he ant, there came 
A troop of childrén, rushing from behind, 
And filling all the air with noisy shouts, 
Sane running on in front, while others dragged 
A cart with creaking wheels, and filled with dolls; 
Dolls, such as children in all countries love, 
Old ones with buttered fwees, broken arms 


And minus legs—und in the midst of these 


Like some great giant on » pigmy ship 
There rode in state, with shattered hands and arms, 
Wanting « nose and ear, begrimed with dirt, 
And bearing signs of dastardly neglect, 
An image of the Buddha. 

When the priest, 
Turning to wateh the children at their games, 
Beheld the holy idol in such. plight, 
Irreverently jostled by the boys, 
His face flushed anger, and his fingers twitched, 
With boiling passion, though his tongue was tied. 
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Then with one stride he dashed: aniong the boys, 
Who fled with terror at this fierse attack, 

And tore the holy ido! from its cart, 

And bore it gently back mtu the house, 

As one would lift the object of his love . 
Bearing her out of danger ;—thett he turned 
Ani spoke in qniet accents, asa man 


Speaks, when his will snidites his mighty wrath :— 


“How came these children by this holy thing 


“To whom the host with cringing reverence, 


"Nay, reverenil Sir, this is no holy thing, 


Though once we deemed it snch—for, you must know, 


The learned Shinran lately passed hy here, 
From Kamakura—the great holy privst, 

Who spoke of the one Buddha, Amida, 

And told us that we need but trust in him 

And with thankfnl heart repeat the words, 
‘Hail, Amida the Buddha !'—As for him 
Whose image you have resened from the eurt, 
He told us it was vain to trast in him, 

Who hid men save themselves by works of Inw 
A long circuitons journey, whereas now, 


~* Believe and yon are saved by Amida!’ 


Ani so this idol that you soutched away), 

As being useless to ila, we had stored 

In one of the outhonses, where the lads 

Found it and took it for their childish game." 

Felt his heart siuk within him :—for it seemed 

As though the sum were darkened in the heaven, 
And Henehé, when he heard the landlord's words, 
An all the brightness of the Truth were gone. 


For, in the Temple by the eastern sea— 
Kyosumidera, with its aged priest 


a) 


J Ae 
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Doxen—the boy Zonnichi had became 


| Reneho the priest,—and Dégen's mouth had taught 


Rencho the mysteries of the holy law 

Of Buddha, those that Kobo bronyht with him | 

From China*—Shingon, ** world of Trath,” o path 

By fasting, prayer, aud pious formulas 

‘To reach unto the holy truth that leads 

To Buddhahood, trua Wisdom of the Soul. 

And searce « murmur of the wicked act 

That preached of Amida and His Paradise, 

Wherein all men may enter just by faith, ' 
Had reached that quiet village. So the years 
Passed by in-stillncss—till the lal became 

The full-grown priest, with faith, deep, clear and strong, - 
For all the mighty wisdom that there lies 

In that great Faith of Buddha and the love 

For sinful men ensnared in error’s net, 

Without one hope of ever bemg freed, 

Rave one should tench them—fillod his ardent son! 
With that pore fire that makes a man a saint. 

Bat in that Temple was there dearth of books, 

And Dogzen seeing Rencho's eager zeal 

'To press into the deepest mysteries, 

Was fain awhile to lose his company 

‘And bid him-venture forth inte the world, 

And seck elsewhere for learning more profound 
Than a poor village temple eonld affurd ; 

And Renehé, nothing loth to see the world, 
Shouldered his pack, and tucked his cassock high, 
And staff in hand, set forth from home to walk, 
Across Musashi’s solitary plam, 

Where long years afterward great Yedo rose, 

To seek the Shoguus Kamakura court, 

And all the holy priests assembled there. —- 


So with w righ!eous wrief within his soul, 
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Renché went npon his lonely road : 

“ Alos! the Holy Faith is well-nigh dead, 

The image of its Founder being east 

To bats and mice in some dark dirty barn, 

And dragged by children throngh the streets in play. 
Ab me!"—and then there rose within his heart 
Some dim foreboding of a work to come, 

A burden laid on him to purify, 

Reform, restore and build the Faith aga‘n, 

And, his warm heart responding to the hand 
That laid the burden on it, and he strode on 
With firmer stride, and figure more erect, 
‘Conscious of hidden purpose, power and sanctity. 


IV. 


Rydsnmidora by the Eastern sen - 
And all the peasants of the neighbourhood 
‘Come flocking through the Temple gates in crowds, 
And take their seats upon the matted floor, 
‘Or crouch upon the wooden steps in front 
And wait the Preacher's advent.—For they hear 
That Renehd preaches his firat sermon there, 
And some old men are mindful of the day 
When Renehi's father—sitting there apart, 
With fond paternal pride, to hear his son— 
First came, an exile, to the fisher town + 
And others mindful of the slender lad 
Zeonichi, whom thoy all disliked at achoal, 
And how he loved the speechless beasts and birds, 
And how they pelted him and called him names, 
And all remembered how, ten years ago, 
He left the village temple and remained 
Long years « travelling student, wandering | 
To all the famons temples in the land, . 
In seareh of wisdom, and religions lore - 
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And how returning he seemed shy and sad, 

Keeping his counsel, and refused to speak 

Of all the men and marvels he had seen. 

For when they asked him of the Shigun's Court 

At Kamakura, hoping for some tale 

About the lords and warriors of the place, 

He answered thom about the myriad shells 

Dancing in sunlight on the wave-beat shore ; 

Or when they spoke of the Imperial town, 

Kyotd, or of Nara midst the hulls, 

Or Hiycizan's far-famed monastery, 

And how the faith progressed throughout the land, 

He said that at Kyéto all the trees 

Were white with cherries; that the wind blew strong 

On Hiyeizan, and Nara’s snows were deep. 
But not one word he spoke where with to feed 

The spiritual hunger that was in their souls, 

But now the time of silent thought waa done, Aa 


Renchd was gomg to preach. 
And all the folks 


Came, wondering what the sermon would be like. 
Dozen was thore, the aged priest, who firat 

Had given the tonsure to the wayward lad 
Zennichi,—and by her husband sat, 

His aged mother—beaming with the pride 


A mother feels in listening to her son; , z 
And Tojé too was there, the governor 

Of all that provinee, for he too had heard 

Of Rencho's fame and now was hither drawn. 
Then when the drums were silent which were beat . 
As preludes to the service, Rencho straight 

Mounted the pulpit and with steadfast look, 

Changing the phrase where with the priests were wont | ‘a 
To preface their orations, ten times cried, . 2 
“ Hail to the scripture of the Holy Law,” 
And raised a book above his head, and there, ‘ 
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“The tisaptiae tahoe he said, 
‘When Buddha's holiest law: should be proclaimed, i 
The last ond noblest teashing that he gave. tf 
For verily the faith is flickering out, 

And few there are that know the path: of life. 

For look you, brethren, i in this land of ours 

The teaching of the Buddha which was one, 

Is broken into seets, and heresies, 

Each claiming to be Buddha's truth, yet each 

Presenting doctrines contradictory. 

For we, my brethren, in this Shingon sect 

Exalt the great Dainichi, whom they call 

Vairocana the Wisdom of the World, 

Aud with much show of wisdom, many charme, 

And incantations, seek to bolster up 

This substitute for Shaka’s simple creed. 

Whilst in a Temple not a mile from here, 

The priests of Zen, professing to be tanyht 

From heart to heart a secret form of Truth 

That passes words and knowledge, make themselves. 

The langhing-stock of all the neighbourhood, 

With their contemplative retirement 

Thinking of nothing,—sleeping half the time, 

And feeding on the nightmares of their dreams. 


“Or, if you like we'll take the Jodo sect, 
Which late has shown such vigour in our lunil,, 
With Shinran for its prophet—what of it ? 
The blankest, soul-destroying, heresy, 

That puts » fable in the place of Truth 

Aud presehes Amida—who's Amida ? 

And what is all this Jodo ritual 

But erying *‘ Nembytsu in a horse's ear 2” 
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‘What need [ speak about that mongrel creed | 
That seeks to patch « worn-out cloak afresh 
With brand new pieves of a different hue, 

And grafts the Buddhas on the ancient stock 
Of Shinto gods or demi-gods, and thns, 
Serving two masters,—learns to serve the times, 
But, slave to error, cannot serve the Trath ? 
But in this book from whieh I preach to-day, 
The last and holiest of Shaka'’s law, 
Baddharma pundartka—Hokekyo— 

The Lotus Scripture of the Holy Law, 

I find the trucst teaching of the Lord, 

That highest form of doctrine which he gave 
To be the lasting guide of future years, 
Listen, my brethren, while I teach it you,” 


But, as a lion growling in his wrath, 

So from his andience came a murmuring sound, 
Mufiled at first, but growing to a roar, 

And all the people rose upon their fect 

And cursed him loudly for a heretic 

That durst blaspheme the mighty Amida, 

And ridicule the holy priests of Zen, 

And like a bird that fouls its native nest 
Proclaim the Shingon us a seet of fools ! 

And as the uproar grew, anil men dispersed 

In quest of swords and sticks, as men are wont 
fo back the unrighteons cause with violence, 
Then Dozen softly drew to Renché's side, 


And plucked him by the sleave, and whispered him 


To pass out quietly and leave the hall, 

Lest bloodshed bring disgrace upou the seene 

And thas the Holy Temple be detiled, 

So Hencho passed pway, and fled the land, 

Going he kuew not where—and presently, 
Vol. gxii.— 32 
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The anthor of the mischief being away, 
The crowds dispersed in peace—yet many bore 
The seeds of Renché’s doctrine in their hearts 


y. 


A dip amongst the sand lulls by the sea, 
Far from all hannts of men—and in the dip 
A shed of loose construction, fit to serve 
For temporary shelter from the sun 
Or sudden bursting tempest : overhead 
The placid moon beams on the peaceful scene. 
And, by the narrow path that winds amongst 
The tall grass tu the bottoms amd the pines 
Of stunted growth that crown the sandy hills, 
A young priest wanders with uneertuin step, 
As one who, having lost his way, searee knows 
Which way to turn his sore and weary foot ; 
Slow coming to the shed, from which the sound 
Of muttered prayers and channts monotonous 
Proclaims the presence of some anchorite, 
Who in this wild and solitary spot 
Makes his devotions, 
By our leave, fair Sir, 
li that TL may disturb you at your prayers, 
[ fain wonld known where dwells a priest of fname 
Whow once [ knew ot Hiyerxan when we 
Were students there together,""— 
“A pricet, say you ? 
What was his name?" 
“ Rencho, his name, fair Sir 
A priest of noble stature, tall and slim, 
With sharp ent features, strong ascetic mien, 
Awl eyes that flashed forth fire from his soul. 
A learned priest."’, 
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“ Kenché, my friend, is gone: 
And Nichiren now lives in Renchi's stead ; 
I am the man you seck for. Your request?" 
Whereat the younger priest, on bended knees, 
Bowed down in fear, and worshipped Nichiren : 
“QO Lord,” said he, “ for surely Lord art thon 
Whose wisdom seems like Duddha's—I have heard 
Of all thy learning, and the truth that hangs 
Upon thy lips, and therefore am I come, 
For truly in the halls at Hiyeizan 
I learned to venerate that holy book 
Saddharma pundariku—Hokekyo— 
The last and holiest hook of Shaka’s law : 
But as it seemed to me, there hong a veil 
Upon the fee of all that studied it, 
And none could penetrate its inmost sense, 
Thus what should be the mainstay of our life 
Became our poison. Therefore when I heard 
That thou hadst reached into the very heart 
And essence of the highest form of Truth, 
I purposed to come to thge and hear 
From thine own lips the truths that thou hast found. 
But when I came to yonder eastern shore 
Across the bay, to that religious honse, 
Kyosomidera, I found them all in wrath, 
Saying that thou wert mad, for thou hadst preached 
Blaspheming words against the holy seets 
That flourish in this land, and didst extol 


Saddharma pundarika—Hokckyo— : ’ / 
As the sole Seriptore of the Lotus Law, 
What mad ? thonght I.—Nay, in the company 5 


Of fools the wise man seemeth to be mad, 
Por wisdom ever weareth cap and bells | 

When fools do judge of her. Therefore the more | 7 
I songht thee that thou mightest be my Lord n= 
Ani I thy servant." 
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‘« Nay, no servant thou, 
They who in evil inv: defooal-this "Feet 
Are warriors, but not servants,—thorefore thou 
Mayst be my soldier, | 
The veiled neglect, the hard indifference, 
The bitter seorn and hase malignity 
That officed Error bears against the Trath 
Left in the cold ontside ? Or canst thon be 
Nanght but a voice that, through long weary years, 
Cries in the desert of the coming dawn, 
To men whose ears and eyes are closed and barred 
To every access of unwelcome faets, 
Who love the shaduw-battles of the night 
Above the glorious victory of 'Trath ? 
Remember, I alone fight "gainst the World, 
And none there are to help me, but the Truth 
And my good conscience. Shouldst thou follow me, 
Naught have I but the Truth to offer thee. 
Promotion cometh not to such as me 
Thut dare to think against the eurrént thought. 
Therefore, bethink thee, ere yan follow me." 


To whom the other: “ ene my yea I can 

Stand with thee 'gainst the tide of current thought. 
For [have found the witreenit thouvht but vain, 
And all this jargon of the Vehicles, 

Wherein men ride seeording to their powers — 

To various havens, heavens, or nothingness, iit 
Are but the fancied dreams of foolish men, 

For Truth is One, and Shaka’s Truth ix One, 

And that Great Heart that beats in all the world 
Is only Une, and thus the Hope of Man 

Is only (e—and thou, O Lord, hast dared 

To teach this Oneness in diversity, 

Se will I follow thee, thou holy man.” 
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A sudden storm upon the rock-bound coast 
Of ldsu, anid anudst the waves « ship, 
With low-reefed sail seudding before the wind 
To gain the safety of the open sea. 
Near it a low rock, half a mile from land, 
The home of gulls and seu mews, where the apray, 
Dashing with fury covers all the crag 
With snow-white foam, and, underneath, the tide 
Roars like the thunder through the hollow cave, 
And undermining tunnels. 

On the rock, - 
With rosary in hand, his bright eye fixed 
In meditation, stands a priestly man, 
Ani heedless of the tumult of the storm, 
Recites his evening orisons—as though 
He knelt in pence within some country shrine 
Embosomed in a pine grove's holy calm. 


For in the Shégun's town, Kamakura, 
Daily from early morn to dewy eve, 
Chodsing some crowded corner of the street, 
Our Nichiren had preached the holy Law 
That he had found within the Lotns-book ; y 
And when the crowd, attracted by the drum, 
And lond stentoriau yoice of him that spake, 
Had gathered round to hear him, he denounced 
With measureless invective oll the sects 
That called themselves the Buddha's following, 
That neither knew, nor loved, nor followed ‘ 
The teachings of their Lord, 

And some that heard | 
Passed with a sneering shrng—" Look at that fool | : 
This comes from over-study -—he is mad, | 
Andn too much learnig’s done it.” 


— | 


Us 
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But the rest, 
Wincing at some home thrust—some bitter taunt 
That laid right bare some hidden course of sin, 
Langhed,—but with anger—and the angry langh 
Gave birth to rnder violence, till the crowd 
Jostled the preacher from his vantage coign, 
And drovethim off with sticks aud flying stones, 
But Nichtren, undaunted, came again, 
And with the sun's firat rays began to preach 
The same old sermon, crying in the streets 
To shame the false professors of the Law, 
And every night at sunset he returned 
To that lone cottage "midst the shifting dunes, 
Where, by the dim light of « rustie lamp, 
He penned «a book—the mirror of his soul— 
Strong, vehement, and couched in bitter words, 
In which he prayed the Shigun's Majesty 
To take good counsel for the Empire's weal, 
And extirpate these shoots of heresy 
That choke the good seed of the Holy Law. 
For, verily, the Ruler's chief concern should be 
To make Religion prosper—and the Truth 
Alone can make a nation’s lasting Peace. 


But when the Shégan read the andaecions book 
That dared to speak so fiercely of the Church, 
And macerate the sina of vicious priests, 
Exposing to the world schismatie ways 
And paths of heresy, his heart was stirred 
To anger, and he banished Nichiren 
To rocky Idzu.—** There, my gentleman, 
Preach till you're hoarse about the Lotus law, 
And save the crows from sehism and heresy.” 


So Nichiren was placed upon a ship and sent 
Across the bay to Ito ; where the sea, 
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With roaring breakers, beat against the shore, 
And boiling surf was dashed against the cliffs, 
And sudden tempest lashed the pent-up waves, 
Which, when the mariners beheld, they feared 
A near approach, and coming to a rock, 

The home of gulls and seamews, far from land, 
They made their eaptive leave the ship and leap 
Upon the rocky islet—* In that hay," 

They cried, “lies Ito, now your prison-home. 
When the sea calms, then you may swim to shore," 
With that they turned, and stood to sea, and left 
Poor Nichiren alone npon that rock. 


But he, as one inured to danger, stood 

Upon the level summit of the isle, 

Beaten with surf and howled around by winil, - 
And from his breast produced the well-thumbed book, 

And, standing there in posture worshipful, 

Intoned his evening orisons, and his voice, 

Rising above the discord of the storms, 

Was borne upon the gale towards the shore 

Like some loud signal bell npon a buoy 

That sounds to warn the mariners from harm. 


Just then an aged sailor from his hut, 

That nestled half-way up the hollow chine, 
Embowered in orange trees, came ont to view 

The havoc of the tempest. As lie stood, 

The loud, shrill, eadence of the Buddhist prayers 
Struck on his ear, and looking ont to sea, 

He saw upon the distant isle of rock 

A priest, immoved, saying evensong, 

Right in the cauldron of the boiling surge, 

“Ah me!" cried he, “‘ some shipwrecked traveller, 
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hiown fhven his ship isha the plcgsey, deap, sil i 
Has swum to that precipitons rock, and climbed 
Its slippery sides ‘—e'en now, methinks, he prays ; 
And I'm the answer heaven has scut to him, ob 





With that he strode down to the roaring beach 

And launched his skiff, and senlled her out to sea, 

Nor recked of danger, till he reached the shore, 
And safe returning brought the priest to land, 
There in that cottage in the lenfy chine, 
Close to a spring that bubbles from the earth, 
Boiling as from some cauldron underground, 

Three years the aged sailor and his wife 
Tended the exiled Nichiren with care 
And fond attention, like their only son, 

And he, who had no silver in his purse, 
No earthly power of recompense, bestowed 
That which he had—the gift. of ‘Troth—and taught 
The Lotus Scripture of the Holy Law, 

And all the saving doctrine, 

Thus it came, 

That ont of evil Heaven contrived the good, 
And even in that monntain lund remote, 
The drum of righteousness began to beat. 


VIL. 


Crowds in the dusty thoroughfares, , 
And on all faces dwells a look of fear. ary 
And at 4 corner near the palace gate 

There stand4 « crowd around the meagre priest 

Who, with excited look and eager voice, 

Is stirring up the four-struck erowd to wrath : 

“Did T not tell you. ofttimes, as [ stood 

Here at this corner, that the wrath of Heaven 
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Hang o'er thts lend; her people and her lords ? 
Yet you believed me not, and when I strove 
With earnestness to witness’ to the truth, 
And root out error, you misliked my words, 
And songht to take my life by guile or force. 
Yes; and the Shégun too became my foe, 
And drove me hence to exile. —But you see ; 
Now, that I spoke the Truth: the stroke of Heaven : 
Hus fall'n with pestilence upon the land ; 
Who amongst you that mourns not for his dead, 
Snatehed from him prematurely by the plague 
That spares nor lowly hut nor royal halls? 
And has there not been fear throughout the land. 
Of fierce invasion by the Mogul hordos ? 
Do not your hearts now fail yon ?—Do ye ask, 
Why this distress—this fear,—this pestilonce ? 
Look at yourselves, your sins, your heresies ! 
They are the canse of all your present woes : 
Therefore be guided ere it be tou lute, 
Denounce these wicked teachers and their ways, 
Weary the Shogun with your boisterons plaints, 
Till Truth prevail and it be deemed a crime 
To offer up a prayer to Amida, 
Or meditate on nothing or repeat 
The silly sounds of mystic Sanskrit words, 
Save only such as from the Hokekyo 
Tand I only can expound to you," 
So day by day before the palace walls 
Our Nichiren provoked them with his talk, 
Lashing their errors with his scathing tongue ; 
And day by day the people's murmurs grew 
Louder and stronger, and the active foes 
. Of Nichiren besought the Shogun’ a self 

‘Oneo and for all to stay the preacher's tonne, 
Lest his fieree vloquence disturb the state. 








With ‘wisely ‘ads saver anak dragged him from his ky is 
Right in the fervid midst of hix harangnes, | . 
And led him forth to die upon the sands : 
By virtue of the mandute oftheir lord, 


There where the solitary sand hills. streteh — 


Towards Enoshima ani the jutting erag te 
Of Koshigoye, the sad cavalcade * 
Stopped and the prisoner, kneeling on a mat, 

Prepared himself to meet a martyr’s death, 

Thrice, as he knelt upon the mat and prayed, 

With rosary in hand, and face np-turued, 

~“ Hail to the Scriptures of the Lotus Law," 


He gave the signal to the officer 


Who stood with sword drawn for the deadly stroke, 
Thrice did the doughty executioner 

Upraise the flashing blade as thongh to strike. 
And, thrice the lightning from the angry sky 
Deseending stayed the uplifted stroke of death, 
And wll men stood and wondered ! and he rose 
Aequitted by the open doom of Heaven, 

As one on whom the hand of death had lost 

lis power—one brought back from death to lite. 
Henceforth, unlet, he went upon his way, 

Aud, with a power from another world, 

Preached tu the people from his holy book, 

And taught the One Troe Path of Buddha's Law, 


CONCLUSION. 
A quiet tomb amidst the pine-clad hilly 


Of Tkegami, looking o'er the sea 


Towards the mountains of that eastern land m 

Where Nichiren was bred, and where he preached 

His first grent sermon on the Lotus Law. 7 4 
And near the tomb a pair of temples stand ; -; 






Ewbowered in sombre pines, and worshippers 
By day and night proclaim the holy Law, 
That came to bring a sword thronghout the land ; 
And peaceful pigeons flatter on the roofs 

And build their nests beneath the mighty enves, 
Fittest inhubitants of sacred spots. 


Of these twin Temples, ane is plain and bare, 
And on its unused floor are piled up 
Benches, and boards, and timbers, broken lamps 
And boxes fall of mouldering properties 
Right np to Shaka's lotus pedestal ; 

The other richly carved, with wrnaments 

Of gold and tinsel, costly lamps and seats, 
Ani mehly lacquered altars, upon which 
There lie the sacrificial cakes of dough, 
Porpetual offerings, and incense smoke 

Sends up a ceaseless fragrance with the prayers 
Of many worshippers, who bow befure 

The great red idol of Saint Nichiren ! 

Thus he who grieved because Lord Amida 
Drove Shaka from his lotus pedestal, 

Usurps himeelf the self-same upstart place, 
And Shaka yields to yreater Nichiren 

The chief seat in the Temple and the heart ! 
So that great spendthrift son, Posterity, 
Reverses all the labours of ‘t life, 

And builds « costly sepulehre to hold 


| The bones of him whose works it follows not ! 


So peace be to thy sonl, good Nichiren, 

Aud in that Unseen World, where thou art now, 
May’st thou behold the Christ thou knew'st not here, . 
And so approach the highest realm of Trnth, 
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